Brand  identification  is  not  enough  in  today's  billion  dollar  Chicago  market  unequalled  by 

competitive  selling.  To  get  and  hold  distribution  any  other  medium.  During  the  twelve  months 

you  need  the  localized  buying  action  from  con-  ended  December  31,  1 953,  the  buying  of 

sumers  which  only  the  newspaper  con  produce.  readers  attracted  to  the  Tribune  over 

More  retailers  will  stock  and  push  your  $58,000,000.00  in  advertising — far  more 

brand  when  you  build  your  promotion  around  than  has  ever  been  placed  in  a  similar  period 

the  newspaper.  It  is  the  medium  in  which,  more  in  any  other  newspaper  in  the  world, 

than  any  other,  they  place  their  own  advertis-  A  Tribune  representative  will  be  glad  to 
ing.  It  is  the  one  from  which  their  customers  do  discuss  with  you  a  plan  that  will  produce  more 
practically  all  their  buying.  soles  of  your  brand  and  build  a  consumer 

Reaching  hundreds  of  thousands  more  fam-  franchise  for  it  among  Tribune  readers  that 

ilies  than  read  any  other  Chicago  newspaper,  will  place  you  in  a  stronger  market  position, 

the  Tribune  gets  buying  action  in  the  multi-  Why  not  ask  him  to  call? 


.) 


The  NEW  Heavy  Duly  Pony  Autoplate  Machine 


Color  Plate  Pre-Registering  Machine 


Today’s  ROP  color  can  be  no  better  than  the  plates  from 
which  it  is  printed.  These  two  modern  machines,  when  used 
as  a  team,  provide  an  improved  means  of  preparing  better, 
more  accurate  color  plates  with  fast,  close  register. 

The  first  member  of  the  team  is  the  NEW  Heavy  Duty 
Pony  Autoplate  Machine.  Improved  features  assure  the  pro- 
duction  of  stereotype  plates  which  are  more  uniform  and 
denser,  at  a  maximum  rate  of  three  plates  every  two  minutes. 

The  second  member  of  the  team,  the  Color  Plate  Pre- 
Registering  Machine,  provides  fast,  very  close  register  of 
two,  three  or  four  color  plates,  and  detects  inaccuracies 
prior  to  the  plate  being  placed  on  the  press.  Send  for  lit¬ 
erature  describing  the  NEW  Heavy 
Duty  Pony  Autoplate  and  the  Color 


Plate  Pre-Registering  Machine. 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


EXECUTIVE  AND  SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


they  Buy  More  because  they  Have  More ! 


►  It’s  BIG  .  .  ,  over  600,000  population 

►  It’s  STEADY  .  .  .  unsurpassed  for  diversification  and 
balance  of  industry  and  agriculture 

►  It’s  EASILY  REACHED  . . .  you  get  saturation  coverage 
of  the  metropolitan  area,  plus  an  effective  bonus  coverage 
of  the  44  surrounding  counties  in  The  Star  and  The  News. 
Write  for  complete  market  data  today. 


•  Take  Drug  Store  Sales  for  example  .  .  .  including  such 
items  as  toiletries,  school  supplies,  drugs  .  .  .  the  average 
family  expenditure  in  Indianapolis  and  Marion  County 
was  86.3%  above  the  national  average  in  1953.““ 

Yes,  people  do  BUY  MORE  in  Indianapolis,  because  the 
average  income  per  family  in  this  big  market  is  $6,138 — 
18.7%  above  the  national  average.*  And  that’s  not  all — 
look  at  these  other  important  market  advantages: 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  •  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


'Consumer  Income  Supplement,  1954,  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service. 


The  Indianapolis  Star 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 
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^^PLEASE  HELP  ME.  MY  HUSBAND  IS  VERY  ILL:^ 


Awarded  Prized  Medal.  Mrs.  Carolyn  F.  Gross,  the  night  tele¬ 
phone  operator  in  Berlin,  N.  J.,  who  was  awarded  the  Vail  Medal 
for  “initiative  and  resourcefulness”  in  answering  an  emergency  call. 


Out  of  the  Night 
Came  a  Call  for  Help 

Quick  action  of  alert  telephone  operator 
helps  save  man  with  heart  attack 


It  was  2  o’clock  of  an  August 
morning  when  the  call  flashed 
on  the  switchboard.  A  w'oman, 
in  an  excited  voice,  asked  to 
be  connected  with  a  doctor. 

Mrs.  Carolyn  F.  Gross,  the 
night  operator,  rang  the  doctor’s 
home  but  he  was  unavailable. 
Sensing  a  critical  emergency, 
she  asked  if  she  could  be  of 
help  in  getting  another  doctor. 

“Oh,  please  do  everything  you 
can,”  implored  the  caller.  “My 
husband  has  had  a  heart  attack 
and  is  very  ill.” 

Mrs.  Gross  rang  a  doctor  who 
had  helped  in  a  previous  emer¬ 
gency.  Then,  realizing  he  was 


new  in  the  area,  she  arranged  to 
have  the  State  Poliee  meet  him 
and  lead  him  to  the  house. 

Shortly  after,  the  subscriber’s 
daughter  called  to  ask  for  oxy¬ 
gen.  “It’s  on  the  way,”  said 
Mrs.  Gross.  “I  thought  you 
might  need  it  so  I  telephoned 
the  emergency  service.  They’ll 
be  there  any  minute.” 

Just  before  she  went  off  duty, 
Mrs.  Gross  called  to  ask  if  there 
was  anything  else  she  could  do. 

“You’ve  already  done  so 
much,”  said  a  grateful  voice. 
“  The  doctor  says  that  it’s  only 
because  of  your  help  that  my 
husband  is  alive.” 


Ever  Ready  . . .  Ever  Helpful.  Day  or  night,  the  telephone  stands 
ready  to  help  you.  It  will  run  your  errands,  guard  your  home,  save 
steps  and  time  and  keep  you  in  touch  with  relatives  and  friends.  In 
office  and  home,  these  oft-repeated  words  reveal  its  value— 

"I  don’t  know  what  I'd  do  without  the  telephone." 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


2 


^lAJkat  Our  t\ea<ler5  .Sa 


Keporlorial  Work 
In  Sheppard  Case 

To  THE  Editor:  Your  dis¬ 
patch  from  Cleveland  on  the 


To  THE  Editor:  E&P  was  gul¬ 
lible  and  careless  when  it  swal¬ 
lowed  whole,  headline  and  hok¬ 
um,  the  Cleveland  Press’  Tar- 
zan-like  victory  cry  in  the 


Sheppard  murder  case  (E&P,  Sheppard  murder  case. 


.Aug.  21,  page  64)  gives  the 
impression  that  the  arrest  and 
the  indictment  were  the  result 
of  a  “crusade”  by  the  Cleveland 
Press. 

Is  there  not  a  probability 
that  a  crusade  in  that  sort  of 
case  would  make  authorities 
proceed  with  unusual  care  to  be 
sure  the  public  would  not  su¬ 
spect  them  of  responding  to 
pressure?  Would  not  a  news¬ 
paper  campaign  ordinarily  ham¬ 
per  rather  than  help  a  murder 
investigation  ? 

County  Prosecutor  Frank  T. 
Cullitan,  who  directed  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  evidence  and  the 
law  to  the  grand  jury  that  re¬ 
turned  the  indictment,  has  had 
an  outstanding  record  of  not 
being  moved  by  pressure.  He 
would  resent  the  indication  in 
your  story  that  he  acted  under 
prodding. 

The  only  important  discovery 
made  independently  by  a  news¬ 
paper  was  that  Susan  Hayes 
was  the  “other  woman”  involv¬ 
ed.  Plain  Dealer  reporters,  with 


Every  major  break  in  the 
Sheppard  case  appeared  first  in 
the  Plain  Dealer,  it  happens, 
some  by  chance,  others  other¬ 
wise. 

In  a  case  in  which  there  was 
almost  no  development,  the 
Susan  Hayes  angle  was  crucial. 
It  gave  the  state  evidence  on 
a  motive.  That  was  a  Plain 
Dealer  discovery  and  news 
break  which  the  Press  then 
had  to  recognize  in  print. 

If  the  Press  put  30  reporters 
on  the  story  “to  dig  up  the 
facts,”  it  did  no  more  than  its 
competitors  did,  proportionately 
at  least.  And  with  little  result. 
It  found  no  facts  itself  except 
those  it  got  from  news  sources 
{Continued  on  page  50) 


Police  Beat: 

“Disgusted,  the  thug  ordered 
Sanfo'rd"  wltzman'doTng  most  the  elevator  down  to  the  ground 
of  the  work,  traced  her.  John  and  disappeared  without 

G.  Blair,  Plain  Dealer  reporter,  taking  neither  the  money  nor 
interviewed  her  through  a  tele-  th®  handcuffs.  -  New  York 
phone  call  from  Cleveland  to  ^  tntes.  *  ,  * 

California  late  at  night.  He 

turned  all  data  about  her  over  “The  room  was  examined  and 
to  the  county  prosecutors  at  photographed  and  the  brassiere 
once,  and  the  Plain  Dealer  had  was  searched  for  clues.” — Phil- 


the  story  the  next  morning. 

Nearly  all  major  develop¬ 
ments  broke  on  the  Plain  Deal¬ 
er’s  time.  These  included  the 
original  arrest  of  Sheppard,  the 
indictment  and  his  second  ar¬ 
rest  after  he  had  been  freed  on 
bail.  There  is  an  element  of 


adelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 

*  *  « 

“The  defendant,  wined  and 
ordered  not  to  drive  a  year, 
was  not  present.”  —  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald. 

*  *  * 

“Patrolman  Blank  at  first 


luck  in  news  breaks,  but  the  looked  skeptical,  had  a  look  for 
Press’  30  reporters  had  little  himself,  and  talked  the  thing 
success  in  steering  breaks  its  ^th  a  red  police  truck.” 

— Easton  (Pa.)  Express. 

This  letter  is  not  written  to  *  *  * 

start  a  public  controversy.  It 

XcrTre^'sha'rT  by°""S  ^is  wife  while  she  was 

D^ler  reporters  who  hLe  been 
working  on  the  Sheppard  case. 

Your  story  had  characteristics  ^*P^®**‘  *  * 

of  a  handout. 


James  W.  Coluns, 

City  Editor, 

Cleveland,  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer 


“The  father  is  charged  with 
contributing  to  Mike’s  depend¬ 
ency.” — Fort  Worth  (Texas) 
Star-Telegram. 
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30  years  ago  —  Forest  Hills,  L.  /., 
August  16,  1924  Helen  Wills  won 
the  national  tennis  singles  title  in  34 
minutes  as  she  beat  Molla  Mallory. 
6- 1,6-3.'* Little  Miss  Poker  Face" of 
Berkeley,  California,  also  won  the 
doubles  title  as  she  teamed  with  Mrs. 
V’ightman.  Miss  Wills  was  the  top 
ranking  woman  tennis  player  in  the 
United  States  for  7  years. 


30  years  ago— St.  Louis,  August  26,  1924  Rogers 
Hornsby  hit  3  doubles  and  a  home  run  off 
Brooklyn’s  Burleigh  Grimes  as  he  paced  both 


Bringing  Back  the  Big  Moments 
Out  of  the  Mothballs ! 


It  was  only  thirty  years  ago... that  Rogers 


30  years  ago  at  Haverford,  Pa.,  on 


Hornsby  was  batting  .430  as  against  Babe  Ruth’s 
.393... Bobby  Jones  took  the  U.S.  Amateur  Golf 
title  the  first  time ...  seventeen-year-old  Helen  Wills 
won  the  Women’s  National  Singles  from  the  great 
Molla  Mallory  in  two  love  games,  and  34  minutes 
...Charley  Paddock  “world’s  fastest  human”  tied 
world  records  for  the  100-yard  and  200-yard  dashes 
in  the  same  afternoon . . .  and  Red  Grange  scored 
four  touchdowns  against  Michigan  in  the  first  ten 
minutes  of  play! 

In  the  years  before  and  since,  all  the  gifted  and 
gallant  guys  and  gals  and  bosses  who  wrote  their 
big  moments  in  sports  history  are  now  going  to  flash 
back  for  you  and  your  readers— in  this  new 
cartoon  panel  “Looking  Back  in  Sports.” 

It’s  a  weekly,  drawn  by  Lenny  Hollreiser,  whose 
long  memory,  love  of  sports,  keen  eye  and  realistic 
artistry  depicts  the  one  time  greats,  and  gilds  anew 
their  laurels  with  the  time,  place,  and  story! 

The  hot  stove  league  lives  forever!  And  hot  news 
isn’t  available  on  your  sports  page  everyday.  This 
new  feature  will  lure  and  hold  the  eyes  and  interest 
of  gaffers  and  grade-schoolers  of  both  sexes  — and 
recruit  the  young  readers  you  need  to  hold  your  ABC 
averages  and  ad  linage. 

Advance  proofs,  in  3  or  4  column  sizes,  will 
show  you  the  sports  feature  that  is  going  to  be  a 
valuable  franchise  for  any  paper.  Phone,  wire 
or  write  today,  to . . . 

Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate 

220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York . .  .Tribune  Tower,  Chicag 


September  27,  1924  Bobby  Jones 
won  US  amateur  golf  championship. 
The  Atlanta  champ  crushed  George 
Von  Elm  9  and  8  with  the  magic  of 
his  putter,  "Calamity  Jane’.’  On  the 
same  date,  6  years  later,  Jones  won 
his  5th  and  last  amateur  with  his 
"Grand  Slam’.’ 


30  years  ago  —  Urbana,  III.,  October  18, 
•sT ■,)  1924  Red  Grange’s  Greatest  Day.  Illinois’ 
'Wj'  spectacular  youngster  scored  5  touch- 
4J  tts  he  led  the  lllini  to  a  crushing 

Y  39-14  victory  over  Michigan.  Grange  gained 
f  402  yards  in  21  tries  and  scored  on  runs 
i  of  95,  66,  55,  40,  and  15  yards.  Red  also 
passed  23  yards  for  the  final  touchdown! 


30  years  ago  —  West  Orange,  N.  J., 
September  6,  1924  .  .  .  Charles 
Paddock,  immortal  California 
speedster,  equaled  2  world  records 
when  he  outran  Loren  Murchison,his 
foremost  rival,  in  the  100  and  200 
yard  dashes.  The  "Worldfs  Fastest 
Human”  won  the  A.A.U.  titles  in 
times  of  9-315  and  20-415  seconds. 
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★  ★  ★ 


DIFFERENCE  IN 


2-PAGE 


MICROFILM  QUALITY 


\  v> 


I 


IP’-.  ! 


.  .  ,  and  there’s  a  BIG  difference,  also,  in 
the  size  of  2-page  reproductions.  Micro 
Photo’s  new  2-page  method  now  gives  you 
images  so  large  they  are  rapidly  replacing 
the  old  style,  space-consuming  one-page 
pictures  ...  at  a  saving  of  30%  or  more  on 
previous  costs.  We’ll  gladly  send  sample 
films  .  .  .  that  will  prove  to  you  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  new,  exclusive  2-page  method. 


Hundreds  of  the  country’s  leading  newspapers 
like  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,Pittsburgh 
Press,  Port  Worth  Star~Telegram,  and  Charleston 
News  S  Courier  use  our  BIG  IMAGE  2-page 
microfilm  service. 


MICRO  PHOTO  INC 

4614  PROSPECT  AVENUE 
CLEVELAND  3,  OHIO 


HayEruin. 

Reporter's  Reverie 


umn 


Tiik  circumspect  Neiv  York  Time.'i  went  bisexual  the 
other  dawn,  stating:  “M.  Mendes-France  agreed  that 
France  was  ‘the  sick  man  of  Europe,’  but  he  denied  she 
was  decadent.”  .  .  .  Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  Jr.,  who  writes 
“Doing  the  Charleston,”  a  chatty  commentary  column  on 
manners  and  minutia  for  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and 
Courier  under  pen-name  of  Ashley  Cooper  (the  two  rivers 
that  converge  there)  and  who  was  born  on  Nantucket,  is 
author  of  “Innside  Nantucket”  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.) 

— Down  at  Lexington  Park,  Md.,  The  Enterprise,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  publishes  births  under  the  heading 
“Three  Corners.”  .  .  .  And  Mel  Stone,  publisher  of  the 
Rumford  (Me.)  Daily  Times,  w’hieh  recently  suffered  a 
$200,000  fire,  printed  a  four-page  “Male  Edition”  of  the 
“Rumford  Crier”  to  announce  birth  of  his  second  son, 
David  Joel.  He  debated  naming  the  boy  Phoenix — arising 
from  the  ashes.  .  .  .  When  Jay  Brashear,  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette,  was  assigned  to 
cover  the  opening  of  a  savings  and  loan  company  office, 
he  won  the  door  prize — a  $1,000  savings  account.  .  .  . 
Hoover  Adams,  Dunn  (N.  C.)  Daily  Record  reporter, 
barely  missed  seeing  a  murder.  He  was  working  at  the 
office  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  heard  a  shot  and  a  woman 
scream,  went  out  to  investigate  but  could  see  no  one  around. 
That  night  a  woman’s  body  was  found  a  block  away.  .  .  . 
Best  of  ’em  get  around  to  scraping  the  bottom  of  the  col¬ 
umnar  grist  barrel.  Don  Bishop,  NBC  publicity,  who  writes 
a  Sunday  column  from  New  York  for  some  papers  in  his 
and  my  native  North  Carolina,  including  the  Greensboro 
Daily  News  and  Winston-Salem  Journal -Sentinel,  devoted 
his  space  Aug.  22  to  a  pic-and-piece  about  your  Clipper. 

★  ★  ★ 

Of  Men  and  Newspapers 

Some  are  extremely  egotistical;  all,  to  a  degree. 

All  are  quite  sure  no  woman  would  willingly  be  without  them. 
They  have  a  tendency  to  take  themselves  too  seriously. 

Most  are  more  gabby  than  any  female,  though  probably 
less  obvious. 

They  spare  no  effort  or  expense  to  make  time  with  the  ladies. 
They  are  seldom  subtle,  but  easily  read  and  seen  through. 
They  vie  with  one  another  to  make  spectacles  of  themselves. 
They  relish  any  situation  which  will  assure  them  a  “big  head." 
Big  or  little,  they  delight  to  throw  their  weight  around. 

The  weight  they  throw  around  has  little  junk  or  salvage 
value. 

Their  arrival  home  is  always  a  big  deal  of  short  duration. 
They  are  fret  over,  fought  for,  flailed  at,  and  flung  aside. 
When  novelty  goes,  they  get  short  shrift  around  the  house. 
They  are  abused  and  their  dignity  deflated  in  many  menial 
ways. 

They  wash  windows,  gather  garbage,  buffer  floors,  accom¬ 
modate  pets. 

In  spite  of  everything,  it  is  their  nature  to  come  back  for 
more. 

They  have  faults  and  foibles,  but  are  not  devoid  of  sex  appeal. 
ABC  and  Vital  Statistics  say  they’re  here  to  stay.  Women 
agree. 

(Author’s  Note:  —  If  you  suspect 
that  this  sequel  to  “Of  Women  And 
Newspapers’’ — Clippings,  Aug.  7 — 
is  written  from  the  rugged  confines 
of  a  distaff-dominated  Dog  House, 
you  are  Dog-Gone  right!) 

— By  Daniel  O’Connell 
Danvers,  Mass. 
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Wide  -  Awake  5f,  Louis  Reads  The  Morning  Globe 
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Have  Y ou  Heard ...? 


IT’S  TRUE!  This  year 
The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
is  reaching  a  GREATER  NUMBER 
OF  PEOPLE  in  Metropolitan  St. 
Louis  than  at  ANY  time  in  its 
102  years  of  publication! 


TO  BE 
SURE  YOU 
REACH  THEM 
SPECIFY 

"GLOBE-DEMOCRAT" 
FOR  YOUR 
ST.  LOUIS 
ADVERTISING! 
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NEWSPAPER  ADS 

TURN  A  SLOW  MOVER  INTO 

A  BEST  SELLER 


Last  year  men’s  socks  made  of  Helanca  stretchable  nylon  yarn  were  hard 
to  sell. 


Today,  50%  of  sock  sales  in  many  stores  are  Helanca.  Eleven  yarn  proces¬ 
sors— licensed  by  Heberlein  Patent  Corp.— have  difficulty  making  yarn  to 
meet  the  demand.  And  Helanca  now  is  also  being  used  in  underwear  and 
other  products. 


Much  of  this  success  is  due  to  consistent  Helanca  advertising  . . .  exclusively 
in  The  Neiv  York  Times  Magazine. 


Advertising  had  to  do  a  four-fold  job  for  Helanca,  says  Mack  Leblang, 
president  of  Mack  Leblang  Co.,  New  York  advertising  agency.  It  had  to 
reach  processors,  manufacturers,  retailers  and  consumers. 


“On  our  budget  there  were  two  courses  of  action  open.  We  could  spread  our 
efforts  around  in  dribs  and  drabs  ...  or  we  could  use  one  medium  which 
would  reach  all  four  audiences. 


The  New  York  Times  Magazine  was  a  natural  first  choice  to  do  the  job 


Helanca’s  ads  started  last  January,  run  regularly  every  two  or  three  weeks, 
From  the  first  they  have  stimulated  consumers  and  the  trade. 


Consumers  ask  where  they  can  buy  the  merchandise  advertised.  Retailers 
and  wholesalers  seek  a  manufacturer’s  source  of  Helanca  products.  Manu¬ 
facturers  want  to  know  where  Helanca  yarn  can  be  obtained. 


Helanca’s  success  illustrates  the  unique  versatility  of  The  New  York  Times 
.  .  .  its  ability  to  solve  so  many  different  advertising  problems.  That’s  why 
advertisers  have  made  The  New  York  Times  first  in  advertising  in  the 
world’s  first  market  for  35  years. 
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Realty  Brokers  Cautioned 
On  Faults  in  Advertising 

Importance  of  Newspaper  Copy 
In  Establishing  Contacts  Shown 

By  ('anipbell  Watson 


San  Francisco 

An  extensive  California  sur¬ 
vey  which  finds  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  the  most  useful  tool 
of  real  estate  broker  and  buyer 
also  reports  trends  which  flare 
signals  across  the  entire  news¬ 
paper  field. 

These  pyrotechnics  pose  ques¬ 
tion  marks  over  the  established 
preference  for  classified  over 
display  copy  in  home  selling, 
and  also  over  the  question  of 
Sunday  vs.  daily  classified 
readership.  Great  exclamation 
points  are  sent  skyward  in  dis¬ 
tinct  warnings  against  advertis¬ 
ing  that  tends  to  misrepresent. 

Overall,  the  results  empha¬ 
size  a  new  and  impressive  im¬ 
portance  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  Almost  all  buyers  who 
purchase  through  real  estate 
brokers  refer  to  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  either  classified  or  dis¬ 
play,  before  finally  making  their 
purchases,  reports  L.  Mc- 
Lellan,  of  Pasadena,  president 
of  the  California  Real  Estate 
Association. 

2500  Interviews 

CREA’s  survey,  based  on 
2,500  actual  interviews  with 
buyers  in  California,  shows  that 
82%  of  all  those  interviewed 
replied  that  newspaper  ads  had 
been  an  important  part  of  their 
home  hunting  activities.  The 
survey  was  made  through  the 
cooperation  of  seven  universi¬ 
ties  and  colleges.  Virtually 
statewide,  it  covered  the  area 
from  San  Diego  to  north  of  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area. 

A  part  of  the  inquiry  dealt 
with  the  question  of  loyalty  to 
the  broker  and  this  disclosed 
that  the  typical  home  buyer  is 
one  who  contacts  between  two 
and  three  different  brokers  be¬ 
fore  settling  on  any  one. 

Factors  which  need  correction, 
the  CREA  report  said,  are; 

1.  Improvement  in  newspa¬ 


per  advertising  with  special  em¬ 
phasis  on  more  information  and 
care  that  ads  are  not  deliberate¬ 
ly  misleading. 

2.  Better  education  of  the 
buying  public  on  the  advantages 
and  usefulness  of  using  brokers 
as  opposed  to  selling  by  the 
owner. 

3.  Improved  personal  sales 
techniques. 

4.  Much  greater  emphasis  on 
staying  with  client  after  the 
sale  is  in  escrow. 

Best  for  Contacts 

The  survey  shows  that  the 
real  estate  purchaser  goes  to 
market  by  two  general  routes. 
One  is  to  canvass  the  real  es¬ 
tate  advertisements  contained  in 
the  city’s  newspapers.  The  other 
is  an  actual  physical  canvas  of 
the  neighborhood  in  which  he 
wishes  to  locate. 

“Almost  exactly  twice  as 
many  contacts  are  established 
through  daily  papers  as  the 
same  kind  of  ads  in  Sunday 


editions,”  the  detailed  CREA 
summary  reports  in  emphasizing 
that  the  survey  found  the  pur¬ 
chaser  in  the  market  seven  days 
a  week. 

On  the  classified  vs.  display 
sidelight,  the  report  said: 

“In  part  at  least,  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  contacts  estab¬ 
lished  (with  brokers)  through 
classified  ads  is  simply  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  greater  use  of  this 
kind  of  advertising  than  the 
other  three  major  types  men¬ 
tioned.”  The  types  were  tract, 
display  and  institutional  copy 
in  new’spapers. 

Poor  Copy’s  Penalty 

Emphasizing  the  importance 
of  good  advertising  copy  to  the 
broker,  the  report  said  that 
“half  of  all  buyers  surveyed 
contacted  more  than  one  broker 
because  of  the  faults  in  advertis¬ 
ing  used  by  the  broker  or  brok¬ 
ers  with  whom  they  initially 
considered  doing  business. 

“Tbe  most  common  complaint 
was  what  the  buyer  thought  of 
as  false  or  misleading  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  ad.  Perhaps  the  ad 
was  correct  but  the  buyer  was 
not  aware  of  all  conditions,  or 


the  broker  may  have  failed  to 
advise  him  of  the  conditions. 

“Forty  per  cent  of  the  buyers 
resented  such  an  advertisement 
so  strongly  that  they  eliminated 
the  offending  broker  from  fu¬ 
ture  transactions,”  the  report 
added. 

Of  the  “indicated  division  of 
use  between  daily  and  Sunday 
newspapers”  the  CREA  reports: 

“Although  weekends  may  pre¬ 
sent  the  most  opportune  time 
for  prospective  home  owners  to 
actually  view  the  properties,  it 
is  obvious  that  when  purchase 
is  being  considered  the  purchas¬ 
er  is  in  the  market  seven  days 
a  week.  That  is,  it  would  appear 
from  these  survey  results  that 
the  typical  home  buyer  conducts 
a  careful  day  to  day  survey  of 
the  home  ads  in  his  newspaper. 

“Because  of  this,  he  is  quite 
apt  to  become  something  of  an 
amateur  expert  in  reading  and 
appraising  advertisements.  The 
typical  buyer  has  a  well  estab¬ 
lished  list  of  information  which 
an  ad  must  contain  before  it 
arouses  enough  interest  to  send 
him  hurrying  to  the  broker’s 
door.” 

And  of  the  survey’s  indication 
of  preference  for  display  copy, 
CREA  says  this  is  b^t  left  to 
the  individual  firm,  adding: 

“There  are  cost  differences 
involved  as  well  as  differences 
in  what  particular  brokers  are 
attempting  to  sell.  The  results 
must  be  fitted  to  individual 
cases  and  the  broker  with  the 
specific  problem  at  his  fingertips 
is  best  equipped  to  adjust  his 
actions  in  the  light  of  this  in¬ 
formation.” 

Buyer  objections  to  ad  copy 
place  excessive  abbreviations 
and  flowerly  expressions  second 
and  third  to  statements  con¬ 
sidered  misleading  or  false. 
Readers  want  precise  and  to- 
the-point  information  on  gen¬ 
eral  location,  facilities  and  phys¬ 
ical  characteristics,  prices  and 
financing,  the  survey  shows. 

“The  survey  information  will 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  improving  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  real  estate 
profession  and  the  public,  to  ad¬ 
vance  our  knowledge  of  good 
advertising  and  develop  other 
practices  which  will  be  helpful 
to  home  buyers  in  the  months 
ahead.”  Mr.  McLellan  said. 

The  detailed  results  of  the 
{Continued  on  page  62) 
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Our  ‘New  Look’ 

I 

i 

AFTER  10  years  and  six  months  of  Cairo  bold  in  our 

i 

g 

headlines,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  re-styled  this  issue 

s 

with  Bodoni  Modem  and  Bodoni  regular  and  for  text  we 

= 

% 

are  adopting  Century,  8-point  on  9-point  slug. 

g 

g 

This  change,  and  other  refinements  in  format,  coincide 

1 

with  our  move  to  a  new  printing  plant.  We  have  left  Roy 

s 

g 

Press,  down  by  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  back  of  Park 

m 

Row,  in  an  amicable  severance  of  business  relationship 

1 

s 

after  20  years.  Henceforth  we  will  issue  each  week  from 

g 

the  shop  of  the  Scott  Printing  Company  at  No.  One 

M 

g 

Sherman  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  (high  above  the 

S 

1 

Hudson’s  waterfront). 

M 

a 

You  will  continue  to  receive  your  copy  of  EDITOR  & 

M 

1 

PUBLISHER  as  in  the  past;  perhaps  a  day  earlier,  thanks 

M 

to  a  better  postal  distribution  arrangement.  And  we 

M 

= 

anticipate  favorable  comment  about  our  generally  im- 

3 

i 

proved  appearance.  Our  headquarters  office  remains  at 

= 

a 

Suite  1700,  Times  Tower,  1475  Broadway,  New  York  36, 

g 

1 

N.  Y. 

i 
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School  Evaluation 
Program  Explained 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

Education  Editor 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Liberalized  accrediting  pro¬ 
cedures  designed  to  ease  ten¬ 
sions  and  resolve  differences 
among  journalism  educators 
without  sacrificing  standards 
were  explained  by  accredita¬ 
tion  officials  to  teachers  of  the 
Association  for  Education  in 
Journalism  and  its  related  or¬ 
ganizations  in  convention  here 
this  week. 

The  new  practices,  in  the 
accrediting  program,  repre¬ 
sent  an  effort  to  alter  methods 
which  have  caused  friction 
among  journalism  educator 
groups  without  reducing  over¬ 
all  effectiveness  of  the  pro¬ 
ject. 

The  accrediting  committee 
will  not  draw  the  controversial 
“profile  charts”  of  compara¬ 
tive  facilities  and  programs, 
objected  to  by  some  teachers 
because  they  believe  the  prac¬ 
tice  subjects  smaller  depart¬ 
ments  to  unfair  “quantitative” 
comparisons,  the  teachers  were 
told. 

The  touchy  matter  of  the 
secret  library  check  list  will 
be  handled  by  the  preparation 
of  a  comprehensive  list  of 
journalism  and  related  books 
and  reference  materials  which 
will  be  distributed  to  all 
schools. 

The  practice  of  self-evalua¬ 
tion  by  the  individual  schools 
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and  departments,  a  trend  in 
current  accrediting  procedure, 
will  be  stressed. 

4c  *  4: 

(Full  exposition  of  the  new 
procedures,  as  given  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Lindsay  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism  and  by  Prof.  Les¬ 
lie  G.  Moeller  of  ACEJ’s  Ac¬ 
crediting  Committee  will  be 
found  in  articles  on  Pages  9 
and  10  of  this  issue  of  E  &  P) 

Wiggins  Accepts  Award 
Annual  award  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Journalism 
School  Administrators  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  achievement  was 
presented  to  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times-Herald  for  its 
defense  and  preservation  of 
freedom  of  the  press.  James 
Russell  Wiggins,  vicepresident 
and  managing  editor,  received 
the  award  for  his  paper  and  told 
the  educators  that  the  current 
trend  toward  secrecy  in  gover- 
ment  is  a  result  of  loss  of  faith 
in  the  people. 

“Only  a  failure  of  faith  in 
the  intelligence  of  the  people 
can  explain  why  government 
officials  are  unwilling  to  share 
with  their  fellow  citizens  the 
fullest  disclosure  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings,”  he  said.  “Secrecy  is 
encountered  in  every  branch  of 
government,  legislative,  execu- 
and  judicial.  It  is  met  at  every 
level  of  government,  local,  state 
and  federal.  The  most  unremit¬ 
ting  and  unrelenting  attack  of 
our  time  is  upon  the  right  to 
get  the  facts. 

Democratic  Disorder 
“Whenever  there  is  such  a 
widespread  tendency,  I  think 
it  can  be  identified  as  the  symp¬ 
tom  of  a  profound  democratic 
disorder  that  has  many  prece¬ 
dents  in  our  own  country  and  in 
others.  We  will  have  put  an 
end  to  nine-tenths  of  all  official 
secrecy  when  our  officeholders 
regain  their  faith  in  the  people. 
There  will  be  little  further  trou¬ 
ble  about  secret  government 
when  we  can  persuade  appointed 
and  elected  officeholders  that 
the  people  are  enlightened,  not 
benighted;  compassionate  and 
not  vengeful;  wise  and  not  fool¬ 
ish;  Honest  and  not  corrupt; 
public  spirited  and  not  selfish; 
patriotic  and  not  traitorous.” 
Presentation  of  the  award 


was  made  by  P.  1.  Reed,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ASJSA  committee 
on  awards  and  director  of  the 
West  Virginia  University  School 
of  Journalism. 

‘Missing  the  Boat’ 

Annual  Kappa  Tau  Alpha 
lecture  was  given  by  Irving 
Dilliard,  editor  of  the  editorial 
page,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post  Dis¬ 
patch,  who  said  the  teachers 
they  were  in  danger  of  missing 
the  boat  both  in  the  areas  of 
journalism  research  and  writing 
on  journalistic  subjects. 

Discussing  questionnaires 
which  he  had  received  from 
.schools  of  journalism,  he  said: 

“You  ask  me  for  information 
when  what  I  want  is  to  learn 
from  you.  As  I  see  it,  your 
research  should  be  your  means 
of  informing  me  rather  than  a 
device  whereby  you  get  me  to 
inform  you. 

“Rather  than  depend  on  the 
research  questionnaire,”  he  ad¬ 
vised,  “spend  your  energy  on 
such  increasingly  important 
subjects  as  how  newspapers 
handle  church  and  state  rela¬ 
tions,  how  many  newspapers 
apply  the  free  press  guarantee 
to  bulwark  another  of  the  First 
Amendments’s  great  guaran¬ 
tees,  that  of  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State.” 

• 

Executive  Shift 
On  Toledo  Blade 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Re-assignment  of  five  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  Toledo  Blade  was 
announced  on  Sept.  1. 

Harry  Roberts,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  .since  1949,  was 
appointed  to  the  newly  created 
position  of  assistant  director  of 
advertising.  Leroy  F.  Newmyer 
is  director  of  advertising. 

John  Willey,  city  editor  since 
1952,  was  named  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Mr.  Willey,  who 
came  to  the  Blade  after  .service 
with  the  Air  Force  in  China 
and  India,  formerly  was  with 
the  secretarial  staff  of  Sen. 
Ralph  E.  Flanders,  (R.-Vt.). 

Joseph  V.  Knack  was  appoint¬ 
ed  city  editor.  He  has  been 
sports  editor  since  1949  and 
formerly  was  chief  of  the  copy 
desk. 

Donald  P.  Wolfe,  state  edi¬ 
tor,  was  promoted  to  sports 
editor  William  T.  (Tom) 
Buchanan,  assistant  state  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeds  Mr.  Wolfe. 

The  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  is  being  abolished.  Promo¬ 
tional  activities  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  under  Mr.  Roberts’  di¬ 
rection,  with  the  public  relations 
phase  being  assumed  by  Paul 
A.  Schiader,  director  of  news. 


Right  to  Know 
Award  for 
Public  Official 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

A  plan  to  reward  public  of¬ 
ficials  who  stand  out  in  the 
fight  for  the  right  to  know  was 
set  in  motion  here  this  week  by 
the  New  York  State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

Directors  of  the  society  were 
instructed  by  the  membership 
to  formalize  the  proposal  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Hugh  Robertson,  of 
Westchester  Newspapers.  Vice- 
president  T.  R.  Sunde,  New 
York  News,  was  delegated  to 
receive  editors’  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  awarding  a  special 
citation.  Mr.  Robertson,  a  past 
president,  suggested  the  award 
be  named  in  honor  of  John 
Peter  Zenger. 

Reichler  New  President 

Oxie  Reichler,  Yonkers  Herald 
Statesman,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  society,  succeeding 
Burrows  Matthews,  Buffalo 
Courier-Express,  and  Charles  A. 
King  3rd,  Utica  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch,  was  named  secretary- 
treasurer. 

A  feature  of  the  meeting  was 
a  discussion  of  the  bar  associa¬ 
tion  moves  to  restrict  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  pre-trial  informa¬ 
tion  by  attorneys  and  press. 
Five  editors  on  a  panel  dis¬ 
agreed  with  most  of  the  charges 
of  journalistic  interference  with 
fair  trial  voiced  by  Louis  Wald- 
man  and  Edwin  M.  Otterbourg, 
New  York  attorneys. 

Mr.  Waldman  criticized  par¬ 
ticularly  the  publication  of  con¬ 
fessions  in  criminal  cases  and 
during  one  exchange  with  the 
editors  he  asserted  that  the 
press  could  stand  some  of  the 
blame  for  the  conviction  of  Paul 
Pfeffer  on  a  murder  count  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago.  Pfeffer  is  now 
seeking  his  freedom  on  the  basis 
of  a  confession  made  by  another 
prisoner  and  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  has 
been  espousing  his  cause.  In 
the  original  trial,  Mr.  Waldman 
said,  the  jury  had  daily  access 
to  newspapers  which  printed 
quotations  from  the  confession 
which  Pfeffer  sought  to  have  ex¬ 
cluded  on  the  ground  it  had 
been  obtained  by  duress. 

Mr.  Otterbourg  argued  for  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  between 
the  press  and  bar  to  draft  a 
code  of  ethics  on  fair  trial  and 
free  press.  He  held  out  the 
threat  that  the  government  will 
take  steps  to  regulate  both  pro¬ 
fessions  if  they  don’t  get  to¬ 
gether  and  enforce  their  own 
codes. 
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hire  largely  through  journal* 
ism  schools.” 

CARROLL  BINDER,  edito¬ 
rial  editor,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune:  “If  capably 
staffed  and  conducted,  yes,  but 
not  indispensable.” 

WALTER  LECKRONE,  edi¬ 
tor,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times: 
“Partially  duplicate  liberal  arts 
curricula  .  .  .  simply  a  waste 
of  student’s  limited  time  in 
college.” 

E.  F.  PULLIAM,  managing 
editor,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
News:  “Not  necessarily”  de¬ 
sirable. 

What  Teachers  Should  Do 
“What  should  you,  as  admin¬ 
istrators  and  teachers  in  jour¬ 
nalism  schools,  make  of  these 
attitudes  of  present-day  editors 
toward  what  you  do  to  your 
students  who  will  be  asking 
W.  EARL  HALL,  editor,  them  for  jobs?”  asked  Mr. 
Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe-Ga-  Lindsay. 

zette:  “Decidedly,  but  trend  “First,  it  seems  to  me  you 
should  be  toward  maintaining  should  be  encouraged  by  the 
it  at  graduate  level.”  discovery  that  about  half  of 

JAMESON  G.  CAMPAIGNE,  the  present-day  editors  believe 
editor  of  the  editorial  page,  that  you  have  succeeded  in 


LINDSAY  REPORTS  TO  AEJ 


Editors  Give  Their  Views 
On  Training  for  Journalism 

na  T^pp  ,•  ^  11  1  ••  under  a  tough,  reso 

More  Effective  Collaboration  fui  city  editor,  preferably 

competitive  situation.” 

On  Part  of  Schools  Is  Advised  Divided  on  Desirabilit; 

Albuquerque,  N.  M.  C.  RAYMOND  LONG,  editor  The  answers  to  the  s( 
Need  for  effective  collabora-  publisher,  Elgin  (Ill.)  question  Is  a  school  of 

tion  between  journalism  school  Daily  Courier-News:  “There  is  nalism^  desirable?— were: 


ward  Lindsay 
in  his  report  as 
president  of  the 
American 
Council  on  Ed- 
ucation  for 
Journalism. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  who  is  editor 
of  the  Lindsay-Schaub  News¬ 
papers  in  Illinois,  told  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  Education  in 
Journalism  here  this  week  that 
“we  must  have,  in  journalism 
education,  teachers  with  as 
much  practical  experience  as 
possible,  but,  more  important — 
from  a  practical  viewpoint — 
we  must  have  effective  and  con¬ 
tinuing  collaboration  between 
successful  educators  and  suc¬ 
cessful  editors  and  publishers.” 

Quotes  ASNE  Survey 

He  presented  highlights  from 
a  questionnaire  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  regard¬ 
ing  the  kind  of  college  educa¬ 
tion  desired  of  journalism  stu¬ 
dents.  In  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “What  do  you  consider 
the  proper  training  for  a  jour¬ 
nalist?”  he  reported: 

“Fifteen  prescribed  College  of 
Liberal  Arts;  two  others,  spe¬ 
cifically,  journalism  schools; 
one  said  his  son  got  the  best 
training  as  a  Fuller  brush 
salesman.” 

Mr.  Lindsay  quoted  replies 
from  some  ASNE  members  as 
follow : 

BASIL  L.  WALTERS,  exec¬ 
utive  editor,  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers:  “Sound  general  education 
acquired  only  through  close  as¬ 
sociation  with  people  of  all 
types  of  interests  and  races.” 

E.  C.  HOYT,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Ga¬ 
zette:  “Experience,  then  jour¬ 
nalism  schools,  and  more  ex¬ 
perience.” 


Lindsay 


VACATION  IN  CUBA — Daniel  J.  Mahoney,  publisher  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Daily  News,  and  Mrs.  Mahoney  went  by  Pan  American  Clipper 
to  Havana  for  a  summer  sojourn. 
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ACEJ  ASKS  QUESTIONS  FIRST 


School  Surveys  Shape 
Accrediting  Procedure 


Professor  Moeller  Details  Plan 
For  ‘Most  ImpartiaP  Appraisal 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

YARDSTICKS  used  by  the  Accrediting  Committee  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education  for  Journalism  were  out¬ 
lined  by  Prof.  Leslie  G.  Moeller,  State  University  of  Iowa 
School  of  Journalism  director  and  chairman  of  the  Council’s 
accrediting  committee,  in  his  report  to  the  association  for 
Education  in  Journalism  here  this  week. 

Dealing  with  the  current  program  of  accreditation,  dat¬ 
ing  from  the  agreement  reached  a  year  ago  at  East  Lansing, 
Mich.,  Mr.  Moeller  stated  in  part: 


With  the  approval  of  ACEJ, 
the  Accrediting  Committee 
began  a  series  of  surveys  of 
journalism  education. 

Through  these  surveys,  the 
Accrediting  Committee  has  ob¬ 
tained  or  is  obtaining  answers 
to  questions  such  as  these: 

Which  institutions  offer 
instruction  in  journalism  ? 

What  is  the  primary  ob¬ 
jective  of  journalism  instruc¬ 
tion  at  these  institutions? 

What  sort  of  qualifica¬ 
tions  are  possessed  by  those 
who  are  teaching  journal¬ 
ism  in  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties? 

What  facilities  are  found 
in  institutions  offering  jour¬ 
nalism  programs  ? 

How  many  students  are 
studying  for  the  profes¬ 
sional  practice  of  journal¬ 
ism? 

For  what  sort  of  work  are 
these  persons  being  trained? 

As  we  obtain  this  infor¬ 
mation,  our  understanding  of 
journalism  education  in  the 
United  States  will  grow. 
From  the  information  we 
now  have,  and  from  the 
background  of  the  members 
of  the  accrediting  commit¬ 
tee,  we  have  constructed  an 
accrediting  program  that  we 
believe  meets  the  specifica¬ 
tions  laid  down  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil. 

The  Evaluation  Team 

One  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  this  program  is  the 
evaluation  team.  Such  a  team, 
made  up  of  journalism  educa¬ 
tors  and  of  industry  represent¬ 
atives,  will  visit  each  institu¬ 
tion  which  requests  our  serv¬ 
ices. 

The  evaluation  team  has  two 
functions:  (1)  to  aid  in  im¬ 


proving  the  journalism  pro¬ 
gram,  and  (2)  to  evaluate  the 
quality  of  the  program  at  the 
time  of  the  visit. 

Each  team  is  a  source  of  in¬ 
formation  for  the  journalism 
faculty  and  the  administration 
of  each  institution  visited.  The 
members  of  the  team  are  es¬ 
sentially  consultants.  They 
may  be  compared  to  the  man¬ 
agement  consultant  teams  that 
serve  the  business  community. 
Each  of  the  visitors  brings  to 
the  campus  a  substantial 
amount  of  educational  or  pro¬ 
fessional  experience.  Even 
more  important,  perhaps,  each 
visitor  will  bring  a  real  desire 
to  understand  the  program 
and  its  problems,  and  a  desire 
to  pass  on  any  observations 
that  he  believes  will  help  to 
strengthen  the  program. 

Not  Compulsory  Suggestions 

In  fulfilling  this  first  func¬ 
tion,  that  of  offering  construc¬ 
tive  criticism,  each  evaluation 
team  is  aided  by  homework 
that  was  undertaken  before 
the  visit  to  the  campus.  Each 
visitor  will  have  been  provid¬ 
ed  with  a  report  of  the  Journ¬ 
alism  program,  prepared  on 
the  campus.  Each  will  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  consider 
the  statement  of  objectives, 
and  the  tools,  in  terms  of  aca¬ 
demic  standards,  faculty,  facil¬ 
ities,  and  institution-wide  re¬ 
sources,  that  are  available  to 
help  to  achieve  these  objec¬ 
tives.  Each  visitor  will  have 
been  carefully  instructed  in  his 
role  -as  a  “consultant”  who  Is 
to  help  improve  the  program. 

I  would  like  here  to  make 
one  point  very  clear.  Accre¬ 
ditation  of  a  journalism  pro¬ 
gram  does  not  depend  upon 
agreement  to  adopt  the  sug¬ 


gestions  made  by  the  evalua¬ 
tion  team.  These  are  not  com¬ 
pulsory  suggestions.  Like  the 
business  man  who  retains  a 
management  firm  to  study  his 
operations,  the  administrator 
and  his  faculty  are  free  to  ac¬ 
cept  or  to  reject  or  to  modify 
the  suggestions  of  the  evalua¬ 
tion  visitors. 

Still  another  important 
phase  of  the  improvement 
function  is  the  self-evaluation 
program.  I  am  assuming  that 
every  administrator  and  his 
faculty  carry  on  continual  in¬ 
dividual  and  joint  programs  of 
self-evaluation.  At  the  same 
time,  the  approach  of  an  eval¬ 
uation  visit  can  be  the  occa¬ 
sion  for  a  broadening  and  an 
intensification  of  this  self-ap¬ 
praisal.  The  accrediting  com¬ 
mittee  encourages  this  ap¬ 
proach.  This  brings  me  to  the 
second  function  of  the  evalua¬ 
tion  team  —  the  team’s  role 
in  determining  which  journal¬ 
ism  programs  meet  the 
ACEJ’s  requirements  for  ac¬ 
creditation. 

In  performing  this  second 
function,  the  evaluation  team  is 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  ac¬ 
crediting  committee.  Its  report 
will  be  studied  carefully  by  the 
accrediting  committee.  The  com¬ 
mittee  then  faces  the  job  of  de¬ 
termining,  from  all  the  material 
available  to  it  (including  any 
other  information  known  to 
committee  members),  whether 
or  not  a  journalism  program 
meets  the  ACEJ  criteria  for  ac¬ 
creditation  as  published  in  the 
November,  1953  statement  of 
policy. 

Great  Flexibility 

Here,  again,  I  should  like  to 
underline  what  to  me  is  a  very 
important  point:  That  the  ACEJ 
standards  were  drawn  so  as  to 
provide  a  great  amount  of  flex¬ 
ibility.  Only  a  very  few  mlnl- 
mums  are  set  forth,  and  these 
are  quite  basic;  for  example, 
the  institution  must  offer  four 
years  of  college-level  work. 
Again,  ACEJ  does  not  require 
that  a  journalism  program  be 
headed  by  a  dean,  or  a  director, 
or  by  some  other  such  titled  ad¬ 
ministrator.  We  want  to  know, 
certainly,  where  a  program  fits 
into  the  institutions’  adminis- 
(Continued  on  page  55) 


PREVIEW  of  Philadelphia  Inquir¬ 
er's  Colorama  presentation  of  fall 
fashions  is  enjoyed  by  Mildred 
Custin,  left,  vice  president  of 
John  Wanamaker  store,  with  com¬ 
mentary  by  Cynthia  Cabot,  the 
Inquirer's  fashion  editor  who  was 
just  back  from  Paris. 


Inquirer  Features 
Fashions  in  Color 

Philadelphu 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Aug,  29  featured  what  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  paper  said  was  the 
first  showing  of  Fall  Paris 
fashions  in  colorgravure.  The 
pictures  appeareil  in  Colorama, 
the  Sumlay  Inquirer’s  four- 
page  supplement. 

Fourteen  colorgravure  photo¬ 
graphs  were  used  and  repre¬ 
sented  the  creations  of  the  12 
top  Paris  designers.  This  sec¬ 
tion  was  included  in  all  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Sunday  Inquirer. 

According  to  Leonard  E. 
Bach,  promotion  manager,  these 
photos  were  made  exclusively 
for  the  Inquirer  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Cynthia  Cabot,  fash¬ 
ion  editor,  who  was  abroad  to 
cover  the  European  fashion 
openings. 

Announcement  of  the  special 
feature  was  made  Aug.  26  to 
leading  Philadelphia  retail  au¬ 
thorities  at  a  cocktail  party 
welcoming  home  Miss  Cabot. 

• 

Junior  Olympics 
On  Statewide  Scale 

Miami,  Fla. 

By  all  standards,  the  1954 
Florida  AAU  Junior  Olympics 
swimming  and  diving  cham¬ 
pionships  sponsored  by  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News  and 
radio  station  WIOD  was  a 
record  shattering  event.  Four 
national  marks  were  bettered 
by  Florida  youngsters  and  the 
entry  list  was  over  4,000. 

Over  33  elimination  meets 
were  held  throughout  Florida 
to  whittle  the  field  down  to  the 
three-day  finals. 
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LOCAL  ANGLE — Jay  McMullen  LEAD  to  a  story  is  given  by  Mrs.  CONTACT  with  office  on  running  TEAM  of  reporters,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

checks  his  copy  before  filing  it  to  Leonard  Tinker  of  information  staff  account  of  President’s  address  is  Malcolm  C.  Thompson  represent 

the  Chicago  Daily  News.  to  George  Chacko  of  South  India.  maintained  by  Bill  Conway,  AP  the  Sidney  (Ohio)  Daily  News. 


Editors  Omit 
Comic  Strips 
For  2  Reasons 

In  place  of  the  “Li’l  Abner” 
strip  readers  of  the  Ashtabula 
(Ohio)  Star-Beacon  on  Aug.  30 
found  an  editorial  explaining 
why  the  editor  deemed  the  new 
episode  objectionable. 

Editor  Ross  Smith  also  pro¬ 
tested  to  United  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  that  the  depiction  of 
murder  of  a  public  servant  and 
the  entire  sequence  of  A1  Capp’s 
strip  “glorifying  sadism  and 
brutality”  was  a  flagrant  vio¬ 
lation  of  good  taste. 

“The  Star-Beacon,”  the  edi¬ 
torial  stated,  “has  long  con¬ 
sidered  the  ‘Li’l  Abner’  cartoon 
strip  of  questionable  merit  for 
adults  and  completely  unsuit¬ 
able  as  fair  for  children.  But, 
because  of  its  proved  popular¬ 
ity,  we  have  allowed  it  to  re¬ 
main.” 

Editors  of  the  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal  advised  readers 
this  week  that  Walt  Kelly’s 
“Pogo”  strip  would  be  omitted 
whenever  it  contains  a  char¬ 
acter  named  “Simple  J.  Malar- 
key,”  who  resembles  Senator 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy. 

The  Journal  explained  that 
its  editors  have  strong  views 
on  the  subject  of  McCarthy  but 
they  will  continue  to  confine  the 
expression  of  those  views  to  the 
editorial  page. 

Cartoonist  Kelly’s  rejoinder 
was  that  he  felt  the  editorial 
page  was  no  place  to  discuss 
comic  characters. 

• 

Hurt  in  Collision 

Jack  French,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Call-Bulletin,  was  pain¬ 
fully  injured  when  an  emer¬ 
gency  ambulance  in  which  he 
was  riding  collided  with  an  auto 
while  responding  to  a  suicide 
call. 


Bridge  Urges 
Ads  Abroad 


To  Sell  Facts 


PRESS  ROOM  in  Northwestern  University's  McGraw  Hall  at  Evanston 
is  papered  with  clippings  of  newspaper  stories  on  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  which  has  been  receiving  as  much  coverage  as  a  United 
Nations  parley. 


Richard  Manson, 
Post  GM,  Dies 

Ridgefield,  Conn. 

Richard  Manson,  general 
manager  of  the  New  York  Post, 
died  here  suddenly  Aug.  27  of 
a  cerebral  hemorrhage.  He  was 
53  years  old. 

Mr.  Manson,  striken  in  the 
home  of  Samuel  Chotzinoff,  mu¬ 
sic  consultant  to  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  died  less  than 
an  hour  after  the  attack.  He 
never  regained  consciousness. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr. 
Manson  had  completed  20  years 
of  association  with  the  Post. 
He  joined  the  staff  in  1934  as 
music  editor;  shortly  thereafter 
he  became  assistant  to  the  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  later  served 


as  head  of  the  amusement  de¬ 
partment. 

After  four  years’  military 
.service  during  World  War  II, 
Mr^  Manson  returned  to  the 
Post  in  1946  and  in  1949,  after 
Dorothy  Schiff  assumed  active 
direction  of  the  Post,  he  was 
named  as  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  In  1950  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  newspaper’s 
board  of  directors  and  on  June 
11,  1951  became  general  man¬ 
ager. 

• 

Cosmetics  Section 

Washington 
Woodward  &  Lothrop  de¬ 
partment  store  ran  a  16-page 
tabloid  section  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  Times  Herald, 
Sept.  1,  featuring  its  Fall 
Cosmetics  Event. 


Rochester,  N.Y. 

Advertising  by  the  United 
States  government  in  newspa¬ 
pers  abroad  has  been  suggested 
by  Don  U.  Bridge  as  a  means 
of  reducing  international  mis¬ 
understanding. 

Mr.  Bridge,  general  manager 
of  the  Rochester  Times-Union 
and  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
both  Gannett  Newspapers,  said: 

“A  consistent  and  adequate 
advertising  campaign  would  re¬ 
quire  investment  of  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  However,  the 
amount  would  be  a  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  expenditures  in  the  past 
for  politically  controlled  propa¬ 
ganda,  much  of  which  was  worse 
than  useless. 

“Any  one  of  many  well 
equipped  advertising  agencies 
could  do  the  job,  particularly 
those  with  offices  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  The 
Advertising  Council  might  do¬ 
nate  its  extensive  and  efficient 
services  as  a  public  service. 

“No  gimmicks  are  needed.  The 
requirement  is  unadorned  facts, 
stated  in  a  simple,  understand¬ 
able,  honest  manner.  There 
should  be  no  bureaucratic 
phraseology;  no  lectures  about 
what  other  people  should  do  or 
think;  no  criticism  or  ridicule 
of  their  long-term  way  of  life; 
no  insinuations  of  superior 
knowledge;  no  bragging  about 
our  wealth;  none  of  the  appeals 
which  have  confused  if  not  ali¬ 
enated  our  natural  friemls.  Po¬ 
litical  influences  should  not  be 
permitted  to  handicap  prepara¬ 
tion  of  effective  advertising. 

“It  might  even  be  worthwhile 
to  give  the  Red  countries  the 
opportunity  to  decline,  again,  to 
permit  their  citizens  to  be 
honestly  informed.” 
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Bartholomew 
No.  1  Veep  in 
United  Press 

Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the 
United  Press,  announced  this 
week  that  he  had  designated 
Frank  H.  Bartholomew  as  first 
vicepresident. 

Mr.  Bartholomew’s  head¬ 
quarters  will  remain  in  San 
Francisco,  and  he  will  maintain 
jurisdiction  over  all  UP  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  far  west,  Mexico, 
Central  America,  Alaska,  Hono¬ 
lulu  and  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  joined  UP 
as  bureau  manager  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  became  manager  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  division  when 
it  was  organized  in  1927.  His 
experience  includes  tours  of 
duty  in  Kansas  City  and  the 
Southwest,  and  in  New  York. 
He  was  elected  a  vicepresident 
in  19.38  and  a  director  in  1949. 

During  the  war  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  Mr.  Bartholomew  directed 
the  operations  of  UP  correspon¬ 
dents  and  was  himself  a  front 
line  correspondent  in  New 
Guinea,  Okinawa,  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  the  Aleutians.  He  was 
on  the  battleship  Missouri  when 
the  Japanese  surrendered  to 
General  MacArthur,  was  among 
the  first  correspondents  into 
Tokyo,  and  supervised  resump¬ 
tion  of  UP  service  to  the  news¬ 
papers  of  Japan  upon  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities. 

In  1949  he  covered  the 
Chinese  Civil  War  and  the  fall 
of  Shanghai.  He  was  the  last 
western  correspondent  out  of 
Shanghai.  In  1951  he  covered 
the  Korean  front  and  the  Pan- 
munjom  armistice  negotiations. 
He  has  just  returned  from  Ha¬ 
noi  and  Saigon,  where  he  cover¬ 
ed  the  final  stages  of  the  war 
in  Indo-China  and  the  situation 
at  Singapore  and  Malaya. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  announced 
the  appointment  of  Fred  J. 
Green  as  manager  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  division,  which  com¬ 
prises  California,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Utah,  Nevada  and  Arizona. 

Mr.  Green  joined  UP  in  San 
Francisco  in  1945,  after  four 
years  of  World  War  II  service 
in  the  Navy.  He  was  a  Com¬ 
mander  and  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  as  Navy  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Joint  Staff  Plan¬ 
ners.  He  started  his  newspaper 
•career  as  a  reporter  on  the  San 
Francinco  Chronicle  and  later 
became  business  manager  of 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser.  Short¬ 
ly  before  the  war  he  went  to 
California  and  bought  the  Rose¬ 
ville  Press-Tribune. 


NEW  TITLES,  NEW  POSTS — Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  at  left,  just  named 
first  vicepresident  of  the  United  Press,  is  pictured  with  Fred  J.  Green, 
whom  he  appointed  to  be  manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Division. 


Lacerda  Tells 
Of  His  Escape 
FromRioMobs 

Fearful  that  the  Communists 
have  marked  him  for  death, 
Carlos  Lacerda  will  live  under 
close  police  protection  in  Brazil 
for  a  long  time,  Jules  Dubois 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  re¬ 
ported  this  week. 

Mr.  Lacerda,  editor  of  Tri¬ 
buna  da  Imprensa,  key  figure 
in  the  events  that  led  to  the 
suicide  of  President  Vargas, 
has  taken  refuge  in  a  friend’s 
apartment  in  the  Copacabana 
district,  Mr.  Dubois  said. 

The  editor  spends  most  of  his 
time  in  bed  resting  his  wounded 
left  foot.  The  cast  was  removed 
Aug.  29  for  the  first  time  since 
Aug.  5,  when  an  assassin’s  bul¬ 
let  split  the  bones  in  the  instep. 

“I  never  advocated  violence 
against  Vargas,”  Mr.  Lacerda 
told  Mr.  Dubois,  an  old  friend 
in  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association.  “I  only  wanted  his 
i-esignatiom” 

Mr.  Lacerda  said  Communists 
led  the  attacks  against  his 
newspaper,  as  well  as  the 
American  embassy  and  the  air 
ministry.  He  narrated  his  nar¬ 
row  escape  from  the  revenge  of 
the  incensed  mobs. 

“I  was  with  a  gioup  of  air 
force  officers  at  the  Santos  Du¬ 
mont  airport,”  he  said.  “We 
left  there  in  a  caravan  of  seven 
automobiles  for  my  newspaper 
office  where  we  were  going  to 
have  a  little  celebration  because 
of  our  triumphant  campaign 
for  Vargas’  resignation. 

“At  the  paper  I  gave  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  organization  of 
its  defense.  We  placed  rolls  of 
newsprint  in  front  to  protect 
the  press  on  the  street  floor. 
My  friends  insisted  I  leave  with 
them  and  return  to  the  civil 
aviation  headquarters. 


“My  city  editor  refused  to 
place  the  flag  on  the  balcony 
at  half  staff  and  a  police  offi¬ 
cial  did.  I  ordered  the  staff  to 
abandon  the  plant  and  go  to 
Correio  da  Manha  nearby. 
There  Paulo  Bittencourt,  editor 
and  publisher,  gave  them  pro¬ 
tection.” 

John  S.  Knight,  publisher  of 
the  Knight  Newspapers  and 
past  president  of  lAPA,  wrote 
in  his  Editor’s  Notebook  that 
he  and  several  hundred  other 
newspapermen  from  the  Amer¬ 
icas  were  looking  forward  to 
their  visit  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
October,  just  about  the  time 
the  ballots  are  counted  in  the 
Oct.  3  election.  The  annual 
lAPA  meeting  will  take  place 
there. 

DiMag  Will  Cover 
Series  for  Papers 

Los  Angeles 

“Joe  DiMaggio  will  attend  the 
World  Series  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  newspaper  coverage.” 

That  announcement  was  made 
this  week  by  Rex  Barley,  execu¬ 
tive  manager  of  Mirror  Enter¬ 
prises  Syndicate,  after  the  fa¬ 
mous  ex-Yankee  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  to  provide  1,000  words  per 
night,  two  advance  stories  and 
a  wrap-up  piece  under  his  by¬ 
line. 

Joe  won’t  undertake  any 
radio-TV  or  magazine  assign¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Barley  said.  A  top 
New  York  baseball  writer  will 
edit  his  copy. 

• 

Patty  Cavin  on  Radio 

Washington 

Patty  Cavin,  beauty  editor 
and  special  events  reporter  for 
the  Washington  Times-Herald 
when  the  paper  was  purchased 
by  the  Washington  Post,  has 
joined  WRC-NBC  as  women’s 
commentator  with  a  five-day 
program. 


LONDON  LE1TEH 

Rival  Papers 
Open  Junior 
Edition  Battle 

By  Doris  Willens 

London 

Two  newspapers  in  Britain 
have  circulations  of  over  four 
millions  daily. 

One,  the  Daily  Mirror,  re¬ 
cently  announced  that  it  would 
publish  in  September  a  weekly, 
16-page  paper  for  children, 
called  the  Junior  Mirror  and 
priced  at  two-pence. 

So  what  does  its  rival  do? 

Why,  naturally,  it  announces 
this  week  the  start  of  a  week¬ 
ly,  16-page  paper  for  children, 
called  the  Junior  Express  and 
priced  at  two-pence. 

In  other  words,  the  titanic 
circulation  battle  between  the 
two  giants  has  spread  out  to 
encompass  every  potential  read¬ 
er  in  the  British  Isles. 

Rival  Enters 

The  Mirror’s  announcement 
was  made  several  months  ago, 
and  one  can  almost  imagine 
what  went  through  the  editorial 
heads  of  its  rival  as  they  fore¬ 
saw  the  future  generation  of 
adults  being  brought  up  as 
trained  Mirror  readers. 

If  the  Mirror  was  at  all  flus¬ 
tered  by  the  sudden  Beaver- 
brook  announcement,  it  in  no 
way  showed  it.  Instead  the 
Mirror  ran  an  editorial  headed 
“The  More  The  Merrier!”  and 
suggested  that  all  the  national 
newspapers  should  “follow  the 
example  of  the  Mirror”  and 
produce  Junior  editions. 

As  for  the  Express,  the  Mir¬ 
ror  said:  “We  welcome  them. 
For  we  think  that  children  need 
newspapers  of  their  own  that 
tell  them  about  the  world  they 
will  grow  up  in — as  well  as  en¬ 
tertaining  them  ....  What  a 
splendid  thing  it  is  that  the  idea 
is  spreading.  'There  is  plenty  of 
room  for  any  newspaper  that 
wants  to  help  us  pioneer  this 
drive  for  something  better  for 
the  children.” 

Both  Juniors  were  born  Sept. 
1  and  the  Mirror  asserted 
that  it  had  scored  a  resounding 
success  and  sold  1,200,000  copies 
of  the  Junior  Mirror.  The  Dai¬ 
ly  Express  made  no  circulation 
claims,  but  maintained  that  it 
too  had  been  an  instant  success. 

The  Junior  Express  promises 
eight  pages  of  color,  picture 
pages,  a  Junior  Miss  page, 
sports  page,  cartoons  page,  a 
true-life  serial  and  a  page  for 
model-makers. 
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FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS  BATTLE  GOES  ON,  AND  SO  DOES  MR.  WARREN 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  STRONG  POINT 

Jensen,  Chicago  (III.)  Daily  News 


DEAR  BOSS— TODAY  I  DRAW  A  BLANK" 

Warren,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer 


BLACKBALL 

Mossier,  Garden  City  (L.  I.)  Newsday 


‘Carol'  Uproots  N.  E.  Papers 
But  They  Print  All  About  It 


Hurricane  Carol,  playing  a 
hit-and-run  game  with  New 
England  and  Middle  Atlantic 
states  earlier  this  week, 
wrought  havoc  on  newspapers 
in  those  area.s  knocking  out 
power  to  publishing  plants, 
forcing  some  newspapers  to 


A  huddle  was  called  imme¬ 
diately  by  Publisher  John  C.  A. 
Watkins.  Into  his  fourth  floor 
office  hurried  advertising,  com¬ 
posing  room,  photo-engraving, 
mechanical,  and  news  make¬ 
up,  electrical  and  maintenance, 
news  and  photo  department 


gale  winds  reaching  80  miles  an 
hour  and  torrential  rain  that 
piled  several  feet  of  water 
across  bridges  normally  used  by 
delivery  trucks. 

A  first  run  of  15,000  newspa¬ 
pers  for  Cape  Cod  had  been 
nearly  completed.  However, 
before  power  failed,  the  Stand¬ 
ard-Times  truck  fleet,  detouring 
40  miles  further  than  its  usual 
route,  delivered  them  to  the 
Cape  Cod  Standard  Times  dis¬ 
tribution  center  in  Hyannis. 


for  administration  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Company. 

Day  for  Combination 
An  ironic  twist  was  that  the 
Journal  and  Bulletin  had  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  forced  combina¬ 
tion  advertising  rate  would  be¬ 
come  effective  Sept.  1.  Only 
three  national  ads  plus  classi¬ 
fied  got  into  the  extra. 

In  1938  the  Woonsocket  plant 
published  the  Providence  papers 
for  10  days. 


print  in  nearby  communities, 
stalling  teleprinters  and  draw¬ 
ing  insurance  and  utility  com¬ 
pany  ads  on  the  front  pages  of 
Boston  newspapers. 

In  Boston,  an  electric  com¬ 
pany  front-paged  an  ad  telling 
readers  they  have  been  “work¬ 
ing  to  restore  the  electric  serv¬ 
ice  of  as  many  customers  as 
humanly  possible”  and  a  bank 
adverti.sed  “CAN  WE  HELP 
YOU?”  An  insurance  company 
asked  readers  to  “report  wind¬ 
storm  losses  immediately”  and 
another  cited  its  catastrophe 
plan  saying  “a  catastrophe 
exists.” 

Just  Before  Edition 

In  Providence,  R.  I.  the  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin  relived  the  Sept. 
21,  1938  wind  lashing  when  its 
plant  was  flooded  and  marooned. 
The  flood  waters  hit  the  J-B 
just  prior  to  11  a.m. — seconds 
before  the  newspaper’s  first 
home  edition  was  to  go  to  press. 

In  tidal-wave  action,  the 
surging  waters  moved  up  Foun¬ 
tain  St.  and  down  to  the  be- 
low-street-level  sections  of  the 
newspaper  plant.  With  the  reel 
room  power  off,  the  presses 
went  dead.  Then  telephone 
service  faltered  and  petered  out. 
Last  was  the  power.  “Poof” 
went  one  relay,  two  minutes  the 
second  and  seconds  later  the 
third  and  final.  The  plant  was 
stilled. 


heads. 

The  decision — “Not  a  chance.” 
Done  for  the  time  being. 

With  that  the  newspaper 
called  the  neighboring  Paw¬ 
tucket  Times  and  Publisher 
Stanley  Black  agreed  to  run  off 
a  “combo”  edition  of  the  J-B 
after  his  paper’s  final  run. 

Off  to  Pawtucket  rushed  a 
skeleton  crew — from  news  to 
make-up  editors.  By  9:21  p.m., 
133,000  of  a  normal  148,000 
copies  of  the  “combo”  were  on 
the  way  to  readers. 

New  London  Hit 

But  Carol’s  damage  was  not 
only  centered  around  Provi¬ 
dence.  The  New  London 
(Conn.)  Evening  Day  was  cut 
off  from  power  and  forced  to 
print  in  the  plant  of  the  Nor¬ 
wich  (Conn.)  Morning  Bulletin. 

Reporters,  editors  and  type¬ 
setters  drove  40  miles  of  tree- 
blocked  flooded  highways  to 
Norwich  and  proof  readers  and 
members  of  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  followed.  An  eight- 
page  paper  was  published  and 
every  bundle  delivered.  The  lat¬ 
est  paper  reached  readers  not 
more  than  30  minutes  late. 

Power  was  restored  to  the 
Day  plant  two  days  later. 

The  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard-Times,  which  also  felt 
the  sting  of  the  1938  storm, 
published  and  delivered  to  most 
of  its  readers  in  defiance  of  the 


Four  From  One  Plant 

The  plant  of  the  Woonsocket 
(R.I.)  Call,  which  normally  pro¬ 
duces  26,000  copies  daily,  turned 
to  emergency  action  and  pro¬ 
duced  137,220  copies  of  four 
different  newspapers  in  15 
hours. 

Publisher  Buell  W.  Hudson 
offered  the  facilities  of  the  Call 
plant  to  dailies  in  Rho<le  Lsland 
and  Massachusetts  whose  own 
production  might  be  stymied  by 
loss  of  power,  high  water,  etc. 

A  20-page  hurricane  extra  of 
60,000  was  run  off  by  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  in  Woonsocket 
while  the  companion  Bulletin 
was  utilizing  the  facilities  of 
the  Pawtucket  Times. 

A  crew  from  the  Fall  River 
(Mass.)  Herald  Netvs  brought 
18  page  mats  and  six  pag3 
forms  to  the  Call  plant  and  an 
edition  of  41,180  copies  was 
run  off. 

Next  came  the  Attleboro 
(Mass.)  Sun  with  some  mats 
and  type  also  had  to  be  .set  for 
three  pages.  The  press  run  was 
10,040. 

The  Providence  Journal  sent 
its  entire  editorial  and  mechan¬ 
ical  department  forces  to  the 
Call  plant  to  handle  the 
Wedne.sday  edition  which  con¬ 
tained  a  public  note  of  thanks 
to  publisher  Hudson  from  James 
B.  Stickley,  general  manager 


As  the  several  dailies  re¬ 
turned  gradually  to  their  own 
plants  this  week  the  Call  took 
on  the  added  job  of  issuing  the 
Providence  Visitor,  Catholic 
diocese  newspaper. 

Tradition  Unbroken 

Publication  of  the  Cape  Cod 
Standard  Times  enabled  the 
newspaper  to  continue  an  un¬ 
broken  tradition  of  having  pub¬ 
lished  continuously  for  104 
years  without  missing  a  day 
of  publication. 

But  an  unbroken  streak  was 
broken  at  the  Biddleford  (Me.) 
.tniirnal.  York  County’s  only 
daily  newspaper,  for  the  first 
time  in  66  years,  failed  to  pub¬ 
lish  in  its  second  consecutive 
day. 

However  the  electric  power 
was  restored  at  the  newspaper 
at  4  p.m. — two  hours  before  it’s 
usual  deadline. 

The  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily 
News  was  a  bit  more  fortunate 
than  the  Biddleford  daily.  It 
appeared  on  schedule  despite  the 
.storm  but  without  its  press  ser¬ 
vice  features.  The  publishers 
apologized  to  their  readers,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  their  teleprinters 
had  only  functioned  two  hours 
before  the  power  blackout  an 
the  paper  was  put  out  by  re¬ 
porters,  and  copy  writers  work¬ 
ing  with  light  provided  by  two 
candles,  one  lantern  and  .seven 
lamps. 
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J-A  Reporter  Finds 
‘Different’  Beauties 


By  S.  Richard  Brooks 

Don  Sheard,  a  modest  hard¬ 
working  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American,  probably  never 
thought  the  day  would  come 
when  he’d  be  running  the  J-A’s 
beauty  contest  —  not  when  he 
was  running  copy  for  the  pa¬ 
per  back  in  1931. 

But  today  Don  might  qualify 
for  the  job  of  beauty  editor. 
He’s  seen  enough  charm,  pul¬ 
chritude  and  just  plain  good 
looks  to  give  the  so-called 
beauty  experts  a  run  for  their 
money.  He  might  even  win. 

Now  in  its  sixth  year,  the 
J-A’s  annual  Miss  Surfmaid 
contest  has  attracted  thousands 
of  New  York’s  prettiest  girls. 
There’s  no  telling  how  many 
lovelies  will  be  on  hand  when 
Don,  a  photographer  and  a 
well-known  entertainer  visit  a 
local  beach  on  weekends. 

Weekend  Work 

It’s  Saturday  and  Sunday 
work  for  Don  and  Photog  John 
Dolan,  who  has  photographed 
the  Surfmaids  every  weekend 
for  the  past  six  Summers. 
When  the  beauty  hunting  team 
arrive  at  the  pre-publicized 
beach  spot,  they’re  greeted  by 
hundreds  of  smiling  anxious 
women — each  having  hopes  of 
being  shot  by  Dolan  and  en¬ 
tered  in  the  contest.  However, 
only  50  get  an  approving  nod 
from  the  accompanying  celeb¬ 
rity  who  acts  as  a  judge  for 
the  weekend. 

Fifteen  to  20  of  the  photos 
are  printed  during  the  follow¬ 
ing  week  and  those  reaching 
print  are  officially  entered  in 
the  contest.  By  the  first  week 
in  September  some  150  girls 
are  competing  for  the  winner’s 
prize — worth  nearly  $5,0C0  in 
prizes,  a  car,  and  a  week’s  va¬ 
cation  in  Europe. 

Married  and  a  father  of  an 
11-year-old  daughter  and  twin 
sons,  Don  says  the  contest  is 
not  aimed  at  picking  the  most 
beautiful  gfirl  in  New  York. 
“To  do  that,”  he  says  “would 
take  us  two  years  and  then  a 
new  crop  would  appear.  We 
seek  grace,  charm  and  poise 
with  beauty  last.” 

Told  “You  handle  it”  by 
Managing  Editor  Sam  Day 
after  it  was  suggested  by  Edi¬ 
tor  William  A.  Curley,  Don  be¬ 
gan  formulating  the  contest 


after  analyzing  all  the  then 
current  beauty  contests. 

Recalling  the  results,  Don 
said,  “Those  contests  attracted 
a  certain  type  of  girl  .  .  .  you 
know  the  type  I  mean.”  Hence 
he  came  up  with  the  grace, 
poise  and  charm  qualifications 
so  the  Journal- American  would 
reach  a  “better  audience.” 
With  the  “different  type”  girl 
attracted  to  the  contest,  any 
girl  on  any  level  of  society  en¬ 
ters.  “Straight  beauty  would 
limit  our  scope.  We  want  the 
gprl-next-door-type.” 

“After  all,”  says  Don,  “the 
girl  who  wins,  the  contest  will 
be  greeted  by  all  that  foreign 
brass  when  she  arrives  by 
plane.” 

Now  with  the  contest  an  al¬ 
most  anticipated  Summer  event 
among  queens  of  the  beach, 
top-flight  entertainers  join 
Messrs.  Sheard  and  Dolan  each 
weekend.  This  Summer  it’s 
been  Singer  Tony  Martin,  Actor 
Barry  Sullivan  and  Recording 
Artist  Vic  Damone.  When  the 
J-A  announced  that  Damone 
would  act  as  a  judge,  more 
than  5,000  persons  were  on 
hand  to  greet  the  trio. 

The  contest’s  pre-publicity  is 
centered  around  posters  placed 
at  the  beach  area  one  week  in 
advance.  It’s  not  too  difficult 
for  Sheard  &  Associates  to  spot 
the  awaiting  crowd. 

‘Different  Type’  Sought 

Because  of  the  “different 
type”  sought,  the  J-A  beauty 
hunters  are  welcomed  to  New 
York’s  exclusive  beach  clubs  as 
well  as  public  beaches.  Private 
beaches  at  nearby  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  are  also  visited. 

Last  week  150  contestants — 
whose  photos  appeared  in  the 
J-A  for  the  past  eight  weeks — 
attired  in  attractive  cocktail 
dresses,  gathered  in  New 
York’s  plush  Stork  Club. 
Twelve  were  selected  as  fi¬ 
nalists. 

Each  of  the  girls  who  did 
not  place  was  given  a  “Jewels 
by  Trifari”  pin  after  being  in¬ 
troduced  to  judges  Harry  Con¬ 
over,  head  of  the  model  agency 
bearing  his  name,  Peggy  Shan¬ 
non,  J-A  beauty  editor,  and 
James  H.  Sauter,  president  of 
USO  Camp  Shows,  chairman 
of  the  panel. 

With  Miss  Surfmaid  slated 


to  be  picked  this  week,  flown 
off  to  Rome,  presented  a  Chev¬ 
rolet  Bel-Air  sedan,  a  $1,000 
bottle  of  Sortilege  perfume, 
and  $300  in  American  Express 
Travelers  Cheques,  Don  Sheard 
is  already  making  plans  for  the 
J-A’s  Miss  Salesmaid  contest 
set  for  Nov.  10.  Once  again 
straight  beauty  is  not  a  prime 
factor.  Says  Don : 

“Our  basic  philosophy  be¬ 
hind  all  these  promotions  is 
that  there  are  thousands  of  de¬ 
cent,  dignified,  and  attractive 
grirls  who  would  like  to  enter 
such  competitions  but  do  not 
advance  themselves. 

Finds  Nicer  Element 

“We  have  found  that  if  they 
are  approached  and  asked  to 
enter  they  do  so  very  gladly. 
By  asking  them  we  associate 
ourselves  with  the  nicest  ele¬ 
ment  possible.  It  also  gives  a 
gprl  an  opportunity  to  compete 
on  the  basis  of  her  poise  and 
intelligence  rather  than 
straight  beauty.” 

With  a  stack  of  complimen¬ 
tary  letters  from  a  host  of 
New  York  officials  praising 
both  contests  for  their  “dig¬ 
nity”  and  the  way  they  are 
handled,  Don  Sheard,  the  J-A’s 
half  year  promotionalist,  says 
there’s  only  one  personal  re¬ 
ward  and  that’s  when  the  gprls 
say,  “We  didn’t  win  Mr. 
Sheard,  but  we  had  a  good 
time.” 


Tranter  Joins 
Consulting  Firm 

Boston 

Reginald  F. 

W.  Tranter  has 
joined  the  staff 
of  Chas.  T. 

Main,  Inc.,  con¬ 
sulting  engi¬ 
neers,  to  work 
especially  on 
the  layout  and 
design  of  print¬ 
ing  and  publish¬ 
ing  plants. 

Until  recent¬ 
ly,  Mr.  Tranter  was  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Boston 
Herald  and  Traveler.  He  joined 
the  H  T  in  1932  and  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  design  and  in¬ 
stallation  of  new  equipment 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  mechanical  departments. 
The  latest  development  was  the 
mechanization  of  the  mailing 
room. 

Mr.  Tranter  was  formerly  a 
mechanical  engineer  with  R. 
Hoe  and  Company,  of  New 
York.  He  went  with  the  New 
York  World  in  1924  and  was  in 
charge  of  the  layout  of  all  new 
equipment.  He  has  been  an  ac¬ 
tive  member  of  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Committee  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 
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THIS  IS  WORK? — New  York  Journal-American  Reporter  Don  Sheard 
(right)  and  Photog  John  Dolan  (left)  have  a  Surfmaid  jot  down  some 
particulars  at  Atlantic  Beach  during  a  weekend  of  beauty  hunting. 
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ROP  Color  Analysis 
Compiled  by  MR&S 
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A  Dwly  It) 


An  Analysis  of  ROP  color  the  daily  newspaper  total  in 
availability  in  U.  S.  dailies  was  the  U.  S. 

released  this  week  by  Herbert  According  to  the  MR&S  anal- 
W.  Moloney,  president,  Molon-  ysis,  a  1,000-line  ad  in  one 
ey,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  newspa-  color  and  black  can  be  delivered 
per  representatives.  to  a  coast-to-coast  newspaper 

The  analysis,  financed  and  audience  at  a  cost  of  Va  cent 
produced  entirely  by  MR&S,  is  per  family.  An  advertiser  can 
contained  in  a  file  folder  en-  run  26  insertions  of  a  1,000-line 
titled,  "Newspaper  ROP  Color  ad  in  one  color  and  black  for 
Data.”  Inside  this  folder  are  12  cents  per  family  reached, 
three  separate  folders  listing  The  ROP  color  file  will  be  dis- 
cost  and  circulation  data  for  tributed  personally  to  adverti- 
one,  two  and  three-color  ad-  sers  and  advertising  agencie.s 
vertising  respectively  for  evei’y  by  the  MR&S  sales  staff. 

U.  S.  daily  that  accepts  ROP 
color.  The  MR&S  analysis  does 
not  include  Sunday  papers. 

Newspapers  are  listed  by 
states,  cost  figures  are  given 
for  full-page  and  for  1,000-line 
ads,  one  time,  13  times  and  26 
times.  Within  each  state,  the 
newspapers  are  tabulated  ac¬ 
cording  to  ABC  City  Zone  size, 
with  the  break  point  of  100,000 
population. 

ROP  In  560  Dailies 
The  study  shows,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  that  560  daily  newspapers 
now  accept  color  advertising; 
that  of  this  total  number  258 
accept  two  colors  and  black  and 
184  accept  three  colors  and 

black.  tising  budget  of  $15  billion  by 

Mr.  Moloney  points  out  that  1075  is  considered  possible  by 
one  color  and  black  is  now  Dr.  Royal  H.  Ray,  head,  de- 
available  in  more  than  36,000,-  partment  of  advertising,  Flor-  Admitting  the  extreme  haz- 
000  circulation — almost  70%  of  ida  State  University,  Tallahas-  ards  of  making  such  long  range 
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CAllFOtNiA 


ROP  color  is  growing  rapid¬ 
ly,  and  in  several  directions  at 
once.  Last  June,  Lake  Shore 
Electrotype  Division,  Electro¬ 
graphic  Corporation,  issued  the 
fourth  edition  of  the  Lake 
Shore  Report  on  Newspaper 
ROP  Color  Requirements.  Un¬ 
like  the  new  MR&S  analysis, 
the  Lakeshore  Report  includes 
Sunday  papers  offering  ROP 
color. 


SAMPLE  PAGE  from  Moloney.  Regan  &  Schmitt’s  new  analysis  of  ROP 
color  availability  which  shows  that  560  dailies  now  accept  color 
advertising. 


Within  20  Years 


$15  Billion  Ads  For 


see.  Dr.  Ray  so  declared  at  the  forecasts.  Dr.  Ray  based  his 
national  convention  of  the  As-  predictions  on  the  expectation 
.sociation  for  Education  in  Jour-  that  the  annual  national  income 
nalism,  meeting  in  Albuquerque,  will  equal  or  surpass  $500  bil¬ 
lion  by  1975.  He  felt  that  the 
ratio  of  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  to  national  income  will 
not  likely  be  less  than  2% 
($10  billion)  or  more  than  3% 
($15  billion)  by  then. 

Advertising  will  be  required 
to  bear  greater  burdens  in  the 
di.stribution  of  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  during  the  next  20  years. 
Dr.  Ray  feels.  This  will  be  so, 
he  declared,  because  of  antici¬ 
pated  further  expansion  of  .self 
service  in  retail  stores.  The 
decline  of  personal  selling  at 
the  retail  outlet,  he  explained, 
makes  it  mandatory  that  the 
consumer  be  better  informed 
about  products  through  adver¬ 
tising  before  he  visits  the  store. 

.Marriage  Boom 
A  new  marriage  boom  and 
family  formation  rate  should 
occur  during  the  next  20  years, 
which  will  eclipse  by  a  wide 
margin  the  marriage  rate  dur¬ 
ing  War  II,  Dr.  Ray  added. 
These  marriages  will  generate 
(Continutd  on  page  16) 
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ONLY  THE  HALF  OF  IT  is  visible,  but  actually  the  Texas  Dally  Newspaper  Association  (60  papers  strong) 
adopted  a  four-point  program  to  service,  Improve,  promote  and  sell  The  Texas  Newspaper  to  regional 
and  national  advertisers.  Looking  over  the  outline  at  TDNA's  convention  are:  Left  to  right — R.  H.  Nichols, 
Vernon  Record;  Frank  G.  Huntress  Jr.,  San  Antonio  Express  and  News:  Joe  Lubben,  Dallas  Morning  News; 
Pat  Taggart,  Waco  Tribune-Herald,  and  F.  W.  Frailey,  Sulphur  Springs  News-Telegram. 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 

City  Report 
In  Fully-Paid 
Ad  Section 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

This  city’s  first  annual  re¬ 
port  in  the  form  of  a  fully- 
paid  newspaper  advertising 
section  has  appeared  here  in 
the  San  Luis  Obispo  Telegram- 
Tribune. 

The  well-illustrated  report 
was  printed  in  an  eight-page 
tabloid  with  color  cover  show¬ 
ing  members  of  the  municipal 
council  and  the  elected  city 
clerk-assesor. 

“Barring  policy  revisions  by 
future  administrations  the 
present  plan  is  to  publish  the 
city’s  official  annual,  report  as 
a  section  of  this  kind  each 
year,”  reports  Kenneth  V.  M. 
Murphy,  advertising  director  of 
the  John  P.  Scripps  newspaper. 

Range  of  Features 

Features  of  the  report  range 
from  expenses  and  revenues  for 
the  fiscal  year  to  a  directory 
of  city  offices.  A  half  page 
drawing  shows  the  sources  and 
uses  of  the  city  tax  dollar.  A 
double  truck  displays  the  entire 
street  system  with  heavy  lines 
denoting  the  streets  improved 
during  the  year. 

A  page  with  a  montage  of 
pictures  of  municipal  events  of 
the  year  presents  21  features 
of  the  past  year.  A  similar 
page  gives  plans  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  These  are  divided  into 
the  new  fiscal  year  program 
and  long-range  plans.  A  page 
presents  group  pictures  of  var¬ 
ious  boards  and  commissions. 

Written  Presentation 

The  recent  publication  re¬ 
sults  from  a  written  presenta¬ 
tion  made  to  the  city  council 
last  March,  Mr.  Murphy  re¬ 
ports.  Impressed  by  the  out¬ 
line  of  advantages  of  reporting 
“to  the  people”  through  the 
city’s  only  daily,  the  Council 
authorized  the  project.  Work 
began  in  May. 

“We  find  this  a  welcome 
source  of  new  business  for 
newspapers,”  Mr.  Murphy  re¬ 
ports.  The  entire  section  is 
completely  advertising  paid  by 
the  city  at  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  general  advertising  rate. 
Charges  for  color,  engravings 
and  photography  are  addition¬ 
al,  he  advised. 
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Camera  Clocks 
Poster  Audience 

“Stop-Motion  Sampling,”  a 
new  basic  measurement  of  out¬ 
door  advertising,  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  Alfred  Politz,  head 
of  the  research  organization 
bearing  his  name. 

Described  as  being  “Superior 
in  significance  and  reliability  to 
any  other  media  measurement, 
and  even  more  accurate  and 
meaningfful  than  the  ABC  fig¬ 
ures  for  print  media,”  the  new 
method  utilizes  electronic  photo 
techniques. 

The  Politz  measurement  de¬ 
livers  the  number  of  people  who 
see  an  outdoor  display  over  a 
period  of  time.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  means  of  still  pic¬ 
tures  which  stop  the  motion  of 
traffic  at  the  beginning  and  end¬ 
ing  of  a  short  period  of  time. 

The  photos  are  enlarged  and 
only  the  number  of  persons  ac¬ 
tually  facing  the  sign  during 
the  duration  are  counted.  “I 
count  the  eyes  and  divide  by 
tw^o,”  said  Mr.  Politz. 


Fla.  Daily  Appoints 

Effective  Nov.  1,  General  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service,  Inc.,  will  be 
the  national  representative  of 
the  Ft.  Pierce  (Fla.)  News  Tri¬ 
bune,  acording  to  H.  T.  Ennis, 
Jr.,  publisher. 


J.  M.  (Jack)  Klock,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  the  Luf¬ 
kin  Rule  Company,  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  is  a  fugitive  from  the 
class  room  —  the  teaching 
end,  that  is. 

He  has  an  A.B.  from 
Wayne  University,  an  M.A. 
from  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  is  now  com¬ 
pleting  his  Ph.  D.  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Jack  has  taught  in  the 
Ferndale,  Grosse  Pointe  and 
Detroit,  Mich.,  public  schools, 
and  during  World  War  II 
was  a  research  mathemati¬ 
cian  for  the  special  devices 
division,  Bureau  of  Aero¬ 
nautics,  U.  S.  Navy. 

For  two  years  following 
the  war  he  was  Professor  of 
history  and  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  History  and 
Political  Science  at  Defiance 
College,  Defiance,  Ohio.  Then 
for  four  years  he  was  social 
science  instructor  at  Michi¬ 
gan  State  College. 

In  1951  Jack  left  MSC  to 


Satevepost  Offers 
16<Page  Supplement 

Philadelphia 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post  is 
sponsoring  a  coast-to-coast  mer¬ 
chandising  promotion  to  assist 
men’s  wear  retailers  in  taking 
full  advantage  of  the  vast  buy¬ 
ing  potential  created  by  the 
back-to-college  movement. 

Robert  B.  Shellenberg,  retail 
merchandising  manager  of  the 
Post,  explains  that  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  program  is  also  aimed  at 
helping  local  newspapers  to  in¬ 
crease  their  advertising  revenue. 

The  magazine  has  prepared  a 
16-page  newspaper  supplement 
that  provides  news  and  photo¬ 
graphs  of  apparel. 

The  supplement,  has  been  sent 
to  1,784  newspapers  in  1,205 
cities  and  towns  where  daily 
newspapers  are  published.  An 
accompanying  letter  explains 
that  here  is  the  material  for  a 
special  section  or  a  complete 
supplement  and  an  offer  is  made 
of  mats  of  Post-advertised  men’s 
wear. 

Nielsen  Promoted 

Los  Angeles 
Dan  S.  Nielsen  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  office  of  Reynolds- 
Fitzgerald,  Inc.,  newspaper  re¬ 
presentatives.  He  succeeds 
Charles  E.  Fisher,  who  has  re¬ 
tired  because  of  poor  health. 


become  advertising  manager 
of  the  Abrams  Aerial  Survey 


J.  M.  Klock 

Lufkin  Rule  Company 


Corp.  and  the  Abrams  In¬ 
strument  Corp.,  Lansing, 
Mich.  Less  than  a  year  later 
he  joined  Lufkin  Rule  as  ad 
manager. 


$15  Billion  Ads 

{Continued  from  page  15) 

an  unprecedented  demand  for 
new  homes,  furniture,  house- 
wares,  appliances,  and  automo¬ 
biles,  he  continued. 

Dr.  Ray  pointed  out  that 
other  age  groups  where  popu¬ 
lation  is  expected  to  expand 
substantially  will  be  among 
teen-agers  and  those  persons 
over  65  years  of  age.  These 
additional  millions  of  teen-agers 
will  increase  the  demand  sharp¬ 
ly  for  food,  shoes,  clothing, 
school  supplies,  athletic  equip¬ 
ment  and  recreational  facilities. 

The  over  65  years  of  age 
group  is  expected  to  increase 
approximately  50%  by  1975 
when  compared  with  1955,  Dr. 
Ray  stated.  He  felt  that  this 
group  will  increase  the  demand 
for  such  products  and  services 
as  travel,  recreation  facilities, 
flower  seeds,  books  and  hobby 
equipment. 

Advertisers  in  the  future, 
however,  will  need  to  place  more 
emphasis  on  product  informa¬ 
tion  and  less  emphasis  on  pretty 
girls,  in  Dr.  Ray’s  opinion.  Con¬ 
sumers  are  growing  weary  of 
extravagant  claims,  he  said. 

Advertising  will  be  needed  in 
increasing  amounts  during  the 
next  20  years  to  tell  additional 
millions  of  people  about  thou¬ 
sands  of  new  products  and  serv¬ 
ices,  he  concluded. 


One  result  of  all  this  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  to  make 
Jack  smart  enough  to  know 
a  good  ad  medium  when  he 
sees  it.  As  ad  manager  he 
directs  an  ad  program  said 
to  be  the  largest  in  his  com¬ 
pany’s  field;  feels  this  way 
about  newspapers: 

“Because  we  invest  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  in  newspaper 
advertising  each  year,  we 
have  had  to  be  as  certain 
as  possible  that  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  good  investment. 

“A  careful  study  of  mass 
communications  over  the  last 
30  years  shows  that  news¬ 
papers  are  the  basic  means 
of  communication  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 

“Further  careful  studies 
of  newspaper  readership, 
coupon  returns,  occupations 
of  those  reading  our  ads, 
market  analysis,  and  sales 
results,  have  proven  to  us 
that  in  using  newspapers 
Lufkin  Rule  Co.  is  making 
a  wise  choice.” — R.  B.  McI. 
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Yhe  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is  year  pert  of  entry 

into  a  3-for-l  market  of  over  five  billion  dollars 


Sales  winds  are  blowing  your  way  when  you 
steer  your  advertising  course  with  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  With  this  one  newspaper  you  reach 
not  only  Greater  Cleveland  but  the  26  adjacent 
counties  as  well.  Two  markets  for  the  price  of 
one  ...  a  sales  potential  of  over  $5,000,000,000! 
Talk  your  product  where  it  costs  the  least,  covers 
the  most . . .  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Total  Retail  Sales  .  . 

Food  Sales . 

Gen.  Merchandise  Sales 

Drug  Sales . 

Furn.,Hsld., Radio  Sales 
Eff.  Buying  Income  . 


{Cleveland)  26  Adjacent 

Cuyahoga  Cy.  County  A  rea  * 

$1,976,290,000  $1,625,161,000 

522,053,000  403,545,000 

279,064,000  128,040,000 

63,158,000  38,554,000 

100,473,000  73,949,000 

2,998,757,000  2,333,759,000 


*  Akron,  Canlon.Youngstown  not  included. 
Figures— Sales  Management  Survey,  May,  J9)4 


CLEVELAND 

PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland’s  Home  Netvspaper 

Creamer  &  Woodward,  Inc., 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta 


NIELSEN  STUDIES 
OF  FOOD  STORE  SALES 

Make  The  Plain  Dealer 
Your  Ideal 
Test  City  Medium 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper — CAMPAIGNS 

Baldwin  Piano  Backs 
Natl  Drive  with  Mats 


Choice  of  ad  mats  in  four 
sizes,  168,  200,  294  and  500 
lines,  are  being  made  available 
to  dealers  by  Baldwin  Piano 
Company  for  use  in  local  news¬ 
papers  as  part  of  an  intensive 
national  compaign  (via  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan)  on  a  local  level 
to  step  up  sales  of  the  firm’s 
electronic  organs. 

The  drive  will  be  conducted 
in  connection  with  an  adver¬ 
tising  schedule  in  Life  maga¬ 
zine,  according  to  James  M.  E. 
Mixter,  Baldwin’s  advertising 
manager. 

The  campaign  will  run  for 
five  weeks  beginning  with  the 
appearance  of  the  first  of 
three  Life  ads  in  the  Sept.  13 
issue.  It  will  be  a  grass  roots 
drive  capitalizing  locally  on  the 
interest  aroused  nationally  by 
the  ad,  Mr.  Mixter  said. 

Newspapers  To  Launch 
GF’s  Coffee  Postum 

Advertising  to  back  intro¬ 
duction  of  Coffee  Flavor  In¬ 
stant  Postum,  a  new  product 
of  the  Post  Cereals  Division  of 
General  Foods,  will  begin 


shortly  in  leading  newspapers 
in  more  than  200  towns  and 
cities. 

The  new  version  of  the  cereal 
beverage  will  be  introduced  in 
the  Northeast,  South,  and  West 
during  October. 

Post  Cereals  salesmen  of  the 
General  Foods  Sales  Division 
will  be  available  to  assist  re¬ 
tailers  in  merchandising  ef¬ 
forts. 

Other  Campaigns  .  .  . 

•  Bendix  Home  Appliances 
Division  of  Avco  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Corporation,  leading  news¬ 
paper  advertiser  among  auto¬ 
matic  washer  makers  for  the 
past  eight  years,  will  continue 
to  move  heavily  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  in  what  is  described  as 
the  “most  highly  competitive’’ 
campaign  to  be  launched  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  months.  The 
campaigpi  (via  Earle  Ludgin 
Agency)  will  feature  the  use 
of  radioactive  dirt  to  test  the 
efficiency  of  Bendix’s  and  com¬ 
petitors’  automatic  washers. 
National  advertising  will  be 
spearheaded  by  TV  and  mag¬ 
azines. 


Seed  Co.  Uses 
16’ Page  Section 

The  Vaughan’s  Seed  Com¬ 
pany’s  Spring  flowering  bulb 
catalog  was  distributed  as  part 
of  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune 
on  Aug.  29. 

Six  full-color  pages  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  16-page  tabloid 
size  catalog  presented  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  additional  magazine  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Tribune. 


•  Eppens,  Smith  Company 
this  week  launched  its  Fall  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  (via  Elling¬ 
ton  &  Co.)  for  its  Holland 
House  coffee  with  a  reminder 
to  drivers  that  school  days  have 
returned  and  the  suggestion 
that  busy  chauffer-mothers  re¬ 
lax  with  a  cup  of  Holland 
House.  The  ads,  featuring  an 
editorial  technique,  will  satu¬ 
rate  the  New  York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Westchester  and  Long  Is¬ 
land  markets  on  an  almost 
daily  basis. 

•  American  Broadcasting 
Company  announced  this  week 
an  intensively  localized  cam¬ 
paign  for  radio  that  is  expected 
to  produce  important  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  wherever  the 
system  has  an  outlet. 

•  A  greatly  expande<l  cara¬ 
mel  apple  promotion,  through 


Sunday  color  comic  sections,  is 
planned  by  Kraft  Foods  Co., 
beginning  Oct.  1  and  intensi¬ 
fying  10  days  before  Hallo¬ 
ween.  Kraft  will  use  four- 
color,  full-page  ads  (via  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Chicago) 
in  Sunday  (Oct.  24)  comic  sec¬ 
tions — including  20  newspapers 
using  Puck,  the  Comic  Weekly; 
37  newspapers  in  three  Metro 
categories;  and  22  independent 
Sunday  papers.  TV  and  point 
of  purchase  material  will  sup¬ 
port  the  promotion. 

• 

Home-Hairdo  Ads 
Aid  Beauty  Shop 

The  sensational  rise  in  popu¬ 
larity  of  home-hair  permanents 
has  not  cut  as  deeply  into  the 
beauty  shop  business  as  most 
persons  imagine,  according  to 
Mrs.  La  Fon  Vanek,  president  of 
the  National  Hairdressers  and 
Cosmetologists  Association. 

Interviewed  at  the  opening  of 
the  three-day  32nd  annual  Na¬ 
tional  Beauty  Trades  Show  in 
New  York,  Mrs.  Vanek  said  that 
beauty  shops  have  been  aided 
rather  than  hurt  by  home  per¬ 
manents.  The  vast  sums  spent 
for  advertising  by  the  home- 
permanent  people,  she  said, 
have  made  American  women 
more  beauty  conscious,  neces¬ 
sitating  more  trips  to  beauty 
salons  than  ever  before. 


the  CDregonian 


REACHES 

MORE 

WOMEN! 


I 

WITH  CIRCULATION  LEADERSHIP  | 

I 


Keep  your  sales  growing 

with  Oregon's  growing  newspaper 


the  0re9onian 


Oregonian 
Daily  Lead 
Over  2nd  Paper 


8,508 

4,354 

4,715 

40,726 


City  Carrier  Lead 
ABC  City  Zane  Lead 
Retail  Trading  Zone  Lead 
Total  Circulation  Lead 


Largest  Circulation 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest 


329,133  Dolly 
293,332  Sunday 


teptetenfed  Nolionotly  by  Moloney.  Ke9Qn  4  Schmitt.  Inc. 


WITH  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP 

Oregonian  1,148,624  lines  Retail  Advertising  Lead 

Leadership  796,467  lines  General  Advertising  Lead 

Over  2nd  Paper  3,264,751  lines  Classified  Advertising  Lead 
Year:  1953  I  5,431 ,792  lines  Tatal  Advertising  Lead 


Sowrcoti  AftC  Pwbliihen*  •totementt  for  b  mot. 
endino  Morch  31,  19S4;  Medio  Kecord*  totol 
edvertitint.  leu  AW.  TW  end  Cemict.  19S3. 
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Reader  loyalty  to  THE  INQUIRER 
—and  its  advertisers— has  made  THE 
INQUIRER  Philadelphia’s  first 
newspaper.  FIRST  in  national  adver¬ 
tising,  retail  advertising,  classified 
advertising  and  total  advertising.  To 
reach  shoppers  in  Delaware  Valley; 
to  make  them  reach  for  your  brand, 
schedule  THE  INQUIRER  first. 


For  countless  thousands  of  families 
in  Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A.,  shop¬ 
ping  begins  over  steaming  cups  of 
breakfast  coffee.  Their  invariable 
shopping  guide  is  THE  INQUIRER. 
Bargains  are  noted  . . .  brands  are 
picked  . . .  and  soon  busy  merchants 
are  satisfying  the  demands  of  In¬ 
quirer  readers. 


Greater  dollar  volume 
for  stores  in 
DELAWARE  VALLEY,  U.S.A. 

Soles  per  family  in 
Delaware  Valley’s 
general  merchandise 
stores  (and  that 


than  the  national 
family  average. 


The  Voice  oj  Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A. 


Excfusive  Advertivng  RepresenfotivM: 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN.  JR.  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH 
342  Madison  Ave.  20  N.  Wacker  Drive 

Murray  Hill  2-5838  Andover  3-6270 


Watt  Coost  Rapretantofivei: 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES 
155  Montgomery  St. 
Garfield  1-7946 


DETROIT 

GEORGE  S.  DIX 
Penobscot  Bldg. 
Woodward  5-7260 


LOS  ANGELES 
FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES 
3460  Wilshire  Boulevard 
Dunkirk  5-3557 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper  —  AD  AGENCIES 

Commission  on  Phone 
Directory  Ads  Killed 


Next  Month  .  . . 

Agency 
Executives 
Will  Read 
About  You! 

Advertising  Agency 
Magazine’s  October  is¬ 
sue  reports  on  News¬ 
papers  as  an  Advertising 
Medium. 

You  can  tell  your  sales 
story  to  agency  men 
when  they’re  most  in¬ 
terested  —  examining 
the  progress  and  poten¬ 
tialities  of  newspapers 
for  their  clients: 

Newspapers'  Role  in  Keen  Local 
Battles  For  Soft  Drink  Sales 

How  Newspapers  Reach  Working- 
Women  Market  Of  Over 
10,000,000 

R.O.P.  Color— Effects 
On  Readership  and  Sales 

1,000,000  Interviews  —  What 
They  Show  About  Newspaper 
Advertising 

and  many  others 

This  fact  -  and  -  forecast 
issue  will  deliver  your 
message  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  field’s  largest  audi¬ 
ence  of  agency  execu¬ 
tives. 

Write  today  for  more 
facts. 

Advertising 

Agency 

Magazine 

New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Houston 

Many  advertising  agencies 
which  serve  newspaper  accounts 
will  lose  by  next  year  a  potent 
source  of  additional  income — 
commissions  from  their  ac¬ 
counts’  telephone  directory  ad¬ 
vertising. 

This  was  indicated  by  a 
spokesman  for  the  Houston  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  Southwestern  Bell 
Telephone  Company.  The 
spokesman  said  that  no  com¬ 
missions  will  be  paid  to  agen¬ 
cies  on  directory  advertising 
for  the  next  Houston  phone 
book,  with  one  exception. 

The  exception  on  commis¬ 
sions  is  for  system  accounts 
which  use  trade-mark  headings 
in  the  yellow  pages  of  the  di¬ 
rectory,  the  spokesman  stated. 
The  number  of  directories  in 
which  an  account  advertises 
will  have  nothing  to  do  on 
whether  the  agency  gets  its 
15%  next  year.  The  criterion 
will  be  whether  the  agency  ac¬ 
count  buys  space  for  a  group 
of  listings  under  one  trade-mark 
or  brand,  it  was  explained. 

The  Houston  spokesman  said 
the  change  will  be  nationwide, 
and  does  not  apply  only  to  the 
Houston  directory,  or  only  to 
those  of  Texas  cities  (Texas 
has  a  different  regulatory  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  telephone  company 
from  that  of  any  other  state.) 

The  phone  company  has  its 
own  set  of  salesmen  for  classi¬ 
fied  advertising,  thus  duplicat¬ 
ing  to  some  extent  the  agency 
function,  the  spokesman  said. 
The  company  does  not  have  too 
many  opportunities  to  make 
contacts  with  its  business  pa¬ 
trons,  the  spokesman  said— evi¬ 
dently  voicing  a  prepared  pre¬ 
sentation — and  thus  wants  to 
use  contacts  on  classified  ads 
as  another  way  to  keep  closer 
to  customers’  wants. 

What  the  spokesman  did  not 
say  is  that  there  are  two  addi¬ 
tional  reasons — perhaps  more 
cogent — which  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  informed  sources  as 
major  reasons  for  the  ending  of 
agency  commissions: 

1.  Advertising  agencies  which 
prepare  copy  and  layouts  for 
newspapers  and  magazines  do 
not  know  how  to  prepare  ads 
for  classified  pages  of  the  phone 
book — many  do  not  understand 
the  problems,  the  aims  of 
phone  directory  advertising. 
While  this  is  not  a  universal 


failing  of  agencies,  according 
to  the  information  about  phone 
officials’  feelings,  it  applies 
to  a  large  proportion  of  the 
agencies. 

2.  The  phone  companies  feel 
that  their  own  sales  force  might 
as  well  earn  the  commissions 
as  advertising  agencies;  espe¬ 
cially  when  they  feel  that  in 
many  cases  the  advertising 
agencies  are  either  doing  a 
less-than-adequate  job  for  their 
clients  or  are  doing  it  the 
lazy  way  by  saying,  “Let’s  run 
last  year’s  ad  again  just  like  it 


Seattle  Agencies  Merge; 
Set  Jan.  1  Starting  Date 

In  one  of  the  largest  such 
moves  in  recent  years,  two 
prominent  Seattle,  Wash.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  have  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  merger. 
Firms  involved  are  Miller  & 
Co.  and  the  Wallace  Mackay 
Co. 

In  a  joint  statement  issued 
by  James  R.  Miller  and  three 
partners  in  the  Mackay  agen¬ 
cy — Wallace  J.  Mackay,  Gerald 
A.  Hoeck  and  Marlowe  Hartung 
— the  two  firms  named  Jan.  1, 
1955  as  starting  date  of  a  new 
agency  organization  to  be 
known  as  Miller,  Mackay,  Ho¬ 
eck  and  Hartung.  Officers  will 
be  Mr.  Miller,  president;  Mr. 
Mackay,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Mr.  Hoeck,  vicepresident 
and  radio  television  director 
and  Mr.  Hartung,  vicepresident 
and  art  director. 

Objective  of  the  merger,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  statement,  “is 
formation  of  what  we  hope 
will  prove  the  strongest  crea¬ 
tive  agency  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.” 

The  present  agencies  will 
continue  to  function  in  their  ex¬ 
isting  form  until  January  1, 
the  statement  said,  but  key 
personnel  will  collaborate  on 
creative  and  operational  mat¬ 
ters  in  the  interim.  Present 
cients  of  the  two  agencies  have 
endorsed  the  new  organization. 

Messers  Mackay,  Hoeck  and 
Hartung  joined  the  Mackay 
Company  in  1946  and  have  di¬ 
rected  the  firm  originally  found¬ 
ed  by  Wallace  Mackay  Sr.  in 
1927.  Mr.  Miller,  former  ac¬ 
count  executive  at  Western 
Agency  formed  Miller  and  Co. 
January  1,  1952. 


Strouse  Elected  Veep 
Of  Cunningham  &  Walsh 

_  J  o  h  n  C. 

Strouse,  ac- 
count  executive 
in  charge  of 
Colgate- 
Palmolive  ad- 
v  e  r  t  i  s  - 
ing  at  Cun- 
n  i  n  g  h  a  m 
&  Walsh  Inc., 

has  been  elect- 
Strouse  »  vicepresi- 

dent  of  the 

agency.  Announcement  was 

made  by  John  P.  Cunningham, 
president. 

Mr.  Strouse  joined  Cunning¬ 
ham  &  Walsh  in  1952.  His 

previous  agency  experience  in¬ 
cludes  work  on  such  accounts 
as  Kellogg  Cereals,  General 
Foods  and  General  Mills.  Dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II,  he  served 
in  the  Pacific  area  as  a  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Commander  in  the  Na¬ 
val  Air  Forces. 

A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Strouse  also 
holds  a  Master  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  degree  from  Har¬ 
vard. 


O’Mara  &  Ormsbee 
Name  Two  Salesmen 

O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc., 
Newspaper  Representatives,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
two  new  salesmen  to  their 
Chicago  and  Detroit  offices. 

Gerald  V.  Cleary  Jr.,  joining 
the  Chicago  office,  was  form¬ 
erly  with  Marsh  &  McLennan, 
Insurance  Brokers.  Mr.  Cleary 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  and  prior  to  work¬ 
ing  with  Marsh  &  McLennan, 
he  served  three  years  with  the 
U.  S.  Army  and  was  a  sales¬ 
man  for  the  Minnesota  Mining 
&  Manufacturing  Company. 

Charles  E.  Flowerday,  who 
joins  the  Detroit  sales  staff, 
was  formerly  a  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  Prentice-Hall 
organization  in  Detroit.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  this,  he  was  a  sales 
representative  in  the  Manage¬ 
ment  Controls  Division  of  Rem¬ 
ington  Rand,  Inc.  Mr.  Flower- 
day  is  a  native  of  Detroit  and 
a  graduate  of  Wayne  Univer¬ 
sity. 


Mackay,  Hoeck  and  Pa.  Papers  Appoint 

Mackay  g  Calkins  Pennsylvania 

a  1946  and  have  di-  d  •  *  i 

irm  originally  found-  Newspapers--the  Brwtol  Cour- 

lace  Mackay  Sr.  in  Levittown  Times  and 

Miller  former  ac-  Doylestown  Intelligencer — 
cutive  '  at  Western  have  appointed  Bottinelli-Kim- 
med  Miller  and  Co.  bal.  Inc.,  as  their  newspaper 
1952.  representatives. 
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No.  6  in  a  series  of  Rare  Creatures: 


THE  STANDING  PAT 

has  only  one  leg  to  stand  on  — and  figures  that’s  enough! 


The  STANDING  PAT  IS  a  manufacturer  who 
begins  things  vigorously.  That’s  all.  Begins. 

He  never  finishes  a  race  because  his  getaway 
looks  good  enough.  And  he  won’t  dance  the  two- 
step  because  the  one-step  seems  plenty. 

He  uses  a  burst  of  newspaper  advertising  to 
introduce  a  product  —  then  sits  back  compla¬ 
cently  while  his  sales  slow  down  to  a  walk. 

Fortunately  the  standing  pat  is  a  rare  crea¬ 
ture. 

Most  wise  manufacturers  who  gain  one  suc¬ 


cess  realize  that  continued  use  of  newspapers 
will  produce  more  of  the  same.  They  realize 
that  introducing  is  an  ever-continuing  process. 

Which  is  why  newspaper  advertising,  a  local 
power,  has  become  a  regular  national  habit 
among  national  advertisers. 

No  wonder  manufacturers  increased  their 
newspaper  advertising  14.3%  in  1953  — an 
all-time  record. 

All  business  is  local .  .  .  and  so  are  all 
newspapers  ! 


This  message  prepared  by  Bureau  of  Advertising,  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  and  published  by. . . 

The  Washington  Star 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper  —  RETAIL  SURVEY 

^Downtown  ’  Sales  Push 
Opened  in  Louisville 


Louisville,  Ky. 

Louisville  newspapers  and 
merchants  have  hit  upon  what 
they  hope  will  be  an  aid  in 
maintaining  downtown  sales. 

A  52-week  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  consisting  of  one  full- 
page  ad  each  week  broke  Sept. 
1  in  the  Courier-Journal  and 
the  Louisville  Times.  Theme 
was  “Downtown  Louisville  Has 
Everything  —  Quality,  Value, 
Selection,  Assortment.” 

Oversubscribed 

The  campaign  was  oversub¬ 
scribed  in  two  short  weeks 
with  newspaper  salesmen  mak¬ 
ing  all  advertising  contacts.  To 
date,  159  individual  accounts 
have  joined  in  the  campaign. 
These  include  downtown  mer¬ 
chants,  service  firms,  banks, 
parking  lots  and  garages,  res¬ 


taurants,  theatres,  hotels,  pub¬ 
lic  transportation  firms  and 
those  with  real  estate  interests. 

Background  on  the  program 
covers  a  little  over  three  years’ 
effort.  In  1951  a  member  of 
the  newspapers’  staff  was  as¬ 
signed  to  study  consumer  shop¬ 
ping  habits  in  the  downtown 
and  surrounding  area  and  to 
determine  the  effects  of  decen¬ 
tralization  upon  downtown 
sales. 

A  survey  by  Benson  &  Ben¬ 
son,  of  New  Jersey,  pinpointed 
the  increasing  trend  toward 
suburban  shopping  with  the 
startling  fact  that  one  person 
in  every  four  was  at  that  time 
shopping  more  in  the  suburbs 
than  he  or  she  did  three  years 
prior. 

Businessmen  deliberated  on 
the  Benson  &  Benson  findings 


There’s  MORE  THAN  MEETS 
The  "I"  in 
ILLINOIS 


Fishin’s  GOOD  in  the 
PEORIArea  the  year  'round 
when  you’re  fishing  for 
SALES.  This  self-contained, 
balanced  morlcet  is  rich  in 
agriculture  and  industry  .  .  . 

so  BUYING  INCOME  is  above 
average. 

Caterpillar,  Keystone,  LeTourneau- 
Westinghouse,  Hiram  Walker,  Hy- 
ster,  Pabst  and  ABC  are  a  few  of 
the  well-known  industries  that  have 
helped  make  PEORIArea  a  major 
market.  You  can  reach  it  effec¬ 
tively  ONLY  with  advertising  in 
The  Peoria  Journal  Star. 


PEORIA  JOURNAL  STAR 

Dally  CIrculatloii  Excaad*  100,000 
Covert  AH  foerioroo 

RoprotoaOod  Natleoolly  by  WARD>GRIFFITH  CO.,  lac. 


at  a  meeting  called  by  the 
newspapers.  Later  editors  and 
publishers  from  newspapers  in 
20  metropolitan  cities  con¬ 
ferred  in  Louisville  on  sales 
trends  and  decentralization’s 
effects  in  their  respective 
communities. 

A  second  merchants’  meeting 
heard  E.  B.  Weiss,  of  the  Grey 
Advertising  Agency,  New 
York;  Sam  Bloom,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  advertising  man;  A.  J. 
Wood,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  re¬ 
search  counsellor,  and  David  A. 
Miller,  publisher  of  the  Allen¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle,  all 
of  whom  have  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  study  of  the 
subject. 

A  committee  of  merchants, 
set  up  to  further  study  the 
problem,  then  called  upon  the 
Courier-Journal  and  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Times  to  recommend  a 
plan  to  stimulate  downtown 
buying.  This  was  done  in  book¬ 
let  form  and  distributed  to  all 
concerned. 

Eight-Man  Committee 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce’s 
special  eight-man  Downtown 
Louisville  Committee  consid¬ 
ered  problems  relative  to 
downtown  progress,  including 
slum  clearance,  expressways, 
municipal  bridges  and  traffic 
and  parking.  In  the  traffic 
study  the  newspapers  were  one 
of  four  sponsors  for  a  survey 
under  the  direction  of  Wilbur 
Smith,  Yale  University  traffic 
expert. 

After  comparing  other  cities’ 
efforts  to  combat  decentraliza¬ 
tion,  the  Downtown  Louisville 
Committee  requested  the  news¬ 
papers  to  submit  a  year’s  pro¬ 
motion  campaign. 

The  current  campaign  —  an 
outline  and  14  sample  adver¬ 
tisements  in  booklet  form  — 
was  approved  and  distributed 
to  all  downtown  area  interests 
including  absentee  owners. 

Suggested  possible  layouts 
were  a  “Downtown  Louisville 
Has  Everything,”  general  ad 
and  specialized  ads  on  fash¬ 
ions,  transportation,  furniture 
and  floor  coverings,  parking, 

I  appliances,  car  dealers,  men’s 
I  clothing,  entertainment,  shoes, 

I  children’s  clothes,  eating,  gift 
I  and  Christmas  shopping. 

The  newspapers  spent  more 
'  than  $100,000  in  the  entire 
'  three  years’  study  and  develop¬ 
ment. 

Because  of  the  oversubscrip- 
1  tion  of  the  program,  bonus 
I  pages  will  be  introduced. 

Emergency  promotions  and  ad- 
;  ditional  ads  for  peak  selling 
I  periods  will  also  be  used, 
i  All  advertising  is  at  the 
lowest  rate,  with  the  merchant 
I  underwriting  his  participating 


cost  according  to  the  extent  of 
his  1953  business  volume. 

A  detailed  report  of  the 
handling  of  funds  will  be  given 
to  advertisers,  and  the  entire 
program  and  topics  and  timing  ' 
of  ads  will  be  supervised  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  Re¬ 
tail  Division  of  the  Louisville 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*Beau  Brummeir  Movie 
To  Aid  Men’s  Fashions 
The  men’s  wear  industry  has 
high  hopes  of  capitalizing — pro¬ 
motion-wise  and  in  a  public  re¬ 
lations  way — on  the  opportune 
release  in  November  of  MGM’s  ) 
important  new  color  movie, 
“Beau  Brummell.”  This  wind¬ 
fall  promotion  springboard 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  men’s  apparel  field 
admit  that  business  needs  some¬ 
thing  to  increase  males’  in¬ 
terest  in  better-grooming. 

A  star-studded  movie  glamor¬ 
izing  the  life  of  the  man  whose 
name  has  become  a  symbol  of 
good-manners  and  good-groom¬ 
ing,  is  expected  to  gives  stores, 
on  the  local  level,  an  excuse  to 
put  on  “Dress  Up,  Men!”  cam¬ 
paigns,  “Beau  Brummell 
Weeks”  and  other  promotions 
keyed  to  public  interest. 

One  plan,  for  instance,  is  a 
two  page  advertising  truck  for 
newspapers  being  distributed  by 
Metro  Newspaper  Services,  Inc. 
The  spread,  is  captioned  “Beau 
Brummell  goes  shopping  in 
(your  city),”  provides  a  reason 
for  cooperative  pages  and,  to 
lend  reader  interest,  a  search 
for  a  mystery  Beau  Brummell 
shopping  in  the  stores.  It  is  ex¬ 
pect^  this  plan  will  develop  at 
least  400  pages  of  newspaper 
ads. 

• 

No  After-Siimmer 
'Sliiin|i*  for  Rum 

Rums  of  Puerto  Rico  Pro¬ 
motion  announces  the  results  of 
a  study  and  test  of  so-called 
“out  of  season”  rum  selling.  It 
said  the  results  showed  that 
with  an  equal  amount  of  mer¬ 
chandising,  about  as  much 
Puerto  Rican  rum  can  be  sold 
in  the  fall  as  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  The  announcement  gave 
these  details: 

An  “out  of  season”  rum  mer¬ 
chandising  campaign  in  April, 
by  50  stores  of  the  Foremost 
Liquor  group  in  Chicago,  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  average  order  of 
20  extra  cases  per  store. 

On  the  other  hand,  last  year’s 
Monopoly  States  retail  figures 
showed  September  rum  sales 
as  high  as  June,  while  the  three 
fall  months  together  averaged 
more  than  90%  as  high  as 
August. 
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The  TREND 

IS  TO  THE 

EXPRESS-NEWS 

IN  SAN  ANTONIO 


•  During  the  First  Seven  Months  of  1954,  compared  to  the  same  period  of  1953, 
the  EXPRESS-NEWS,  combined,  registered  these  impressive  gains  in  Per  Cent 
of  Field: 


fron  56.7%  To 


froB  66.3%  To 


62.5 

71.4 


Of  ALL  Weekday  Retail 

Prom  Media 
1953 

Morning  EXPRESS  3.033,314 
Evening  NEWS  4,010.450 

Evening  LIGHT  5,360,983 


DISPLAY  Advertising 

Records 

1954  Change 

3,986,476  UP  953,162 

5,014,388  UP  1,003,938 

5,382,814  UP  21,831 


Of  ALL  Weekday  Retail  6R0CERY  Advertising 

From  Media  Records 


1953 

1954 

Change 

Morning 

EXPRESS 

865,592 

1,060,156 

UP 

194,564 

Evening 

NEWS 

645,095 

1,085,606 

UP 

440,511 

Evening 

LIGHT 

766,840 

859,399 

UP 

92,559 

•  FOR  CASH  REGISTER  RESULTS,  the  EXPRESS  and  NEWS,  in  combination, 
is  your  most  effective  method  of  reaching  and  selling  the  responsive,  willing- 
to-buy  market  in  San  Antonio  and  South  Texas. 


SAN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS  •  SAN  ANTONIO  NEWS 
SUNDAY  EXPRESS  •  NEWS 

Represented  Nationally  by  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 

*  New  York  *  Chicago  *  Detroit  *  Dallas 

*  Los  Angeles  *  San  Francisco  *  Memphis  *  Atlanta 

*  St.  Louis  *  Charlotte 


IMPORTANT! 

SUCCESSIVE  ISSUE 
COLOR  RATE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Effective  September  1st,  1954,  color  is  avail¬ 
able  in  BOTH  the  San  Antonio  EXPP.ESS 
and  San  Antonio  NEWS,  successive  issues, 
at  the  following  rates: 

Black  and  One  Color.. ..extra  $150  flaf 
Black  and  Two  Color  ...extra  $200  flat 
Black  and  Three  Color..  . extra  $250  flat 
Copy  may  appear  evening  and  following 
morning,  or  morning  and  evening  of  the 
same  day. 
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In  Newark,  the  commission  000  cotton  dresses  on  an  initial 
said,  the  dress  producers  gave  order  and  placed  the  order  dur- 
no  advertising  credits  to  two  ing  certain  off-season  periods 
retailers  while  a  third  custo-  for  sales  promotions  in  Janu- 
mer,  Kresge-Newark,  buying  ary  or  immediately  after  Eas- 
through  the  Mutual  Purchasing  ter,  according  to  the  producers, 
Syndicate,  received  an  allow-  the  commission  said, 
ance  of  $150.  In  the  case  where  the  store 

In  the  Hartford  area,  only  receiving  an  advertising  credit 
two  of  several  competing  re-  made  its  purchases  through  a 
tailers  received  advertising  buying  syndicate,  the  commis- 
The  commission  cited  adver-  credits,  the  commission  said.  sion  ruled  that  to  all  intents 
A  SELLER  who  grants  adver-  tising  allowances  of  more  than  According  to  the  opinion,  rep-  and  purposes  the  Newark  i-e- 

tising  allowances  to  some  of  $3,500  granted  to  Franklin  Si-  resentatives  of  the  two  dress  tailer  was  a  customer, 

his  customers  must  pass  that  mon  by  the  dress  producers  manufacturing  companies  said  __  .j. 

information  on  to  any  compet-  fi-om  January  to  June,  1949.  that  their  program  of  granting  UHllftS  INCWS  llUnS 
ing  customers,  the  Federal  the  same  time,  the  opinion  compensation  for  newspaper  ad-  a  ^  -w 

Trade  Commission  has  just  noted,  a  competing  retailer,  R.  vertising  was  limited  to  cred-  Au  CintlOal  Of  It  ’ 

ruled.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  received  no  ad-  iting  customers  at  the  rate  of  Dallas  Tex 

The  commission,  upholding  a  vertising  allowances  or  credits,  25  cents  for  each  garment  pur-  camnaicTi  for  tL 

hearing  examiner’s  decision,  or-  had  none  offered  to  it  and  was  chased  or  one-half  the  cost  of  r)omoointi/<  nominafion  r  * 
dered  two  dress  manufacturers  not  informed  of  any  terms  or  such  advertising,  whichever  was 

to  stop  granting  advertising  conditions  under  which  it  might  less.  Dallas  Morning  News  nub’ 

credits  to  some  retail  customers  receive  compensation  or  allow-  The  customer  was  required  ^  full-nage  “onen  let 

without  making  them  available  ances  for  advertising  services.  to  have  bought  a  minimum  of  ^ 
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FTC  Orders 
Equal  Chance 
In  Ad  Credits 


San  Antonio,  Texas 
Portland,  Oregon 
Omaha,  Neb.  .  . 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  . 


Oil  Week  Mats  Ready 

American  Petroleum  Institute, 
50  W.  50th  St.,  New  York  City, 
is  offering  local  oil  companies 
free  newspaper  mats  in  a  wide 
range  of  sizes  to  mark  the  na¬ 
tion-wide  celebration  of  Oil 
Progress  Week,  Oct.  10-16.  Free 
editorial  matter  is  also  avail¬ 
able  to  newspapers  to  help 
editors  build  special  OPW  sec¬ 
tions  and  editions. 


Dota  Copyrighted  1954  boles  Management,  Survey 
of  Buying  Power;  further  reproduction  not  licensed. 


Surveys  just  released  PROVE  conclusively 
that  these  two  great  newspapers  tell  and 
sell  more  San  Diegans  at  less  cost  than  any 
other  medium.  Take  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  over  90^  of  the  Billion  Dollar  San  Diego 
market  reads  and  believes  the  San  Diego 
Union  and  Evening  Tribune  daily! 
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The  8  Booth  Michigan  Newspapers  were  never  in  a  better 
position  to  help  you  get  maximum  cooperation  out  of  your 
Michigan  dealers. 

No  other  advertising  medium  can  give  you  the  benefit  of  such 
close,  frequent  promotional  contact  with  1811  grocers,  371 
druggists,  506  furniture  and  appliance  dealers,  and  1671 
automotive  and  filling  station  outlets! 

Furthermore,  your  Fall  schedule  in  Booth  Michigan  News¬ 
papers  will  be  a  schedule  in  your  dealers'  own  locally  preferred 
advertising  medium! 

Call  your  nearest  Booth  man! 

A.  H.  Kuch  Sheldon  B.  Newman  Brice  McQuillin  Wm.  Shurtliff 

110  E.  42nd  Street  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.  785  Market  Street  340  E.  Huron  Street 

INew  York  17,  N.Y.  Chicago  11,  Illinois  Son  Francisco  3,  California  Ann  Arbor,  Michigon 

Oxford  7-1280  Superior  7-4680  Sutter  1-3401  Normandy  3-4265 

BOOTICk^^Newspapers 

"YOUR  MICHIGAN  MARKET  OUTSIDE  DETROIT" 

GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JOURNAL  •  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE  •  SAGINAW  NEWS 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  •  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  •  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 
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The  mission  is  the 
but  they’re 


means  help  with 
hospital  bills 


1  family  in  3  will  get  a  hospital  bill  this  year 


To  protect  people  at  low  cost  against  hospital  ex¬ 
pense  with  help  provided  in  the  practical  terms  oj 
needed  care  rather  than  set  dollars  —  this  is  the  aim 
of  Blue  Cross. 

Created  to  a  vision  of  humanitarian  service, 
Blue  Cross  is  nonprofit.  It  is  sponsored  locally  by 
hospitals  and  leading  citizens  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  in  their  communities. 

Blue  Cross  is  officially  approved  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Hospital  Association  and  works  directly  with 
the  hospitals.  In  effect,  this  amounts  to  a  “part¬ 
nership”  between  Blue  Cross  and  the  hospitals 
that  enables  Blue  Cross  to  further  its  ideal  of 
maximum  service  benefits  to  all  who  belong. 


Today,  all  Blue  Cross  Plans  are  able  to  offer 
this  realistic  help.  The  individual  who  belongs  can 
walk  into  almost  any  hospital  in  his  community 
and  get  all  the  basic  hospital  services  needed,  plus 
many  extras.  And  Blue  Cross  pays  the  hospital.  In 
most  cases  this  means  the  entire  cost.  The  prac¬ 
ticality  of  Blue  Cross  has  been  proved  for  the  46 
million  people  who  belong. 

Details  on  the  growing  Blue  Cross  movement 
are  available  through  its  national  coordinating 
agency.  Blue  Cross  Commission.  A  special  1954 
Press  Kit  will  be  sent  on  request.  Address  in¬ 
quiries  to  Blue  Cross  Commission,  Dept.  EP-2, 
425  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  11,  Illinois. 


BLUE  CROSS  .  .  .  nonprofit,  nationwide  .  *.  .  the  only 
organization  for  the  prepayment  of  hospital  care  officially 
approved  by  the  American  Hospital  Association. 


Stnict  mark  rttiiUrtd  by  American  Hospital  Association 
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same- 

different! 


means  help  with 
doctor  bills 


Blue  Shield  is  paying  $5,000,000  a  week  for  surgical-medical  care 


The  purpose  of  Blue  Shield  is  to  put  financial  pro¬ 
tection  against  sudden  bills  for  doctor  services  within 
reach  of  every  self-supporting  person. 

Strictly  not  for  profit.  Blue  Shield  is  organized 
in  each  community  by  doctors  and  other  citizens, 
and  exists  solely  in  the  public  interest.  Blue  Shield 
Plans  are  sponsored  by  local  medical  societies,  and 
in  areas  served  by  Blue  Shield,  89%  of  the  doctors 
cooperate  in  this  movement  for  better  health. 

Blue  Shield  protection  now  provides  specific 
sums  for  hundreds  of  surgical  procedures,  for  ma¬ 
ternity  care,  as  well  as  for  many  non-surgical  serv¬ 
ices.  The  cost  of  membership  for  an  entire  family 
comes  to  only  a  few  cents  daily.  Because  Blue 


Shield  offers  such  a  practical,  low-cost  way  to  get 
needed  protection,  people  across  the  nation  are 
joining  at  the  rate  of  15,000  each  working  day. 

From  both  social  and  economic  standpoints, 
Blue  Shield  is  proving  its  worth.  Local  Plans  pro¬ 
tect  more  than  30  million  people  and  last  year 
paid  over  260  million  dollars  in  benefits. 

Through  the  national  coordinating  agency.  Blue 
Shield  Commission,  full  information  may  be  had 
on  any  aspect  of  this  popular  and  rapidly  growing 
community  service.  A  complete  1954  Press  Kit  is 
available  to  you  for  the  asking.  Simply  write  to 
Blue  Shield  Commission,  Dept.  EP-12,  425  N. 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  11,  Illinois. 


BLUE  SHIELD  .  .  .  the  only  nonprofit,  nationwide 
organization  sponsored  by  the  doctors  to  help  protect  fami¬ 
lies  against  surgical-medical-maternity  expenses. 
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AHAA  To  Introduce 
Unique  PR  Ad  in  E&P 


A  UNIQUE  method  of  public 
relations  advertising  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  American  Hear¬ 
ing  Aid  Association  in  the  Sept. 
11  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisheir. 

The  AHAA,  a  non-profit  or¬ 
ganization  of  manufacturers 
and  suppliers  in  the  hearing  aid 
industry,  will  run  its  first  “press 
release”  style  ad  in  connection 
with  the  move  of  its  public  in¬ 
formation  center  to  larger 
offices  in  New  York. 

The  ad,  written  like  a  news 
scory  on  the  association’s  regu¬ 
lar  press  release  “letterhead” 
will  be  full-page  and  in  color.  It 
will  explain  that  the  move  was 
due  to  the  “rapid  growth  of  the 
hearing  aid  industry,  caused  by 
the  increasing  awareness  that 
aids  should  be  worn  if  needed.” 

Leonard  Davis,  the  AHAA’s 
director  of  public  relations,  said 
he  plans  to  use  this  method  of 
advertising  regularly. 


Customers  Relations 
To  Highlight  Workshop 

Fifth  annual  Workshop  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Electric  Com¬ 
panies  Public  Information  Pro- 
gi  am  will  highlight  the  problem 
of  improving  customer  rela¬ 
tions,  according  to  H.  P.  Hohei- 
sel,  of  Oklahoma  Gas  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  chairman  of  the 
conference.  Sessions  will  be 
held  at  the  Chase  and  adjoining 
Park  Plaza  Hotels  in  St.  Louis, 
Oct.  27-29. 

The  meeting  of  power  com¬ 
pany  PR,  advertising  and  other 
executives  is  held  annually  by 
PIP  to  talk  over  common  prob¬ 
lems  and  work  out  methods  to 
reach  the  public  with  the  in¬ 
dustry  story. 

A  feature  of  the  three-day 
parley  will  be  a  breakfast  talk 
by  Don  Reid,  managing  director 
of  the  Iowa  Press  Association. 
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Survey  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism. 
Northwestern  University 


THE  FOX  CITIES  OF  WISCONSIN 

Take  a  scientific  peek  into  the  ages,  wages,  housing, 
reading,  and  shopping  of  families  in  Wisconsin’s  fourth 
corporate  city  market.  Learn  what,  where  and  when 
they  purchase.  Carefully  tabulated  consumer  prefer¬ 
ences  and  reactionson  Appliances,  Automobiles,  Bever¬ 
ages,  Cigarettes,  Cleaning  Products,  Cosmetics,  Drugs, 

Food  Products  (from  "Baby  Food”  to  "Wieners”). 
Household  Needs,  Toiletries  .  .  .  and,  offered  for  the 
first  time  this  year,  the  following  new  categories: 

Wines,  Whiskies  &  Brandies;  Travel  &  Vacations;  Life 
Insurance  Ownership.  Whether  you’re  mapping  mar¬ 
kets  for  sales  or  testing,  this  sort  of  insight  means  meat 
on  the  table!  For  your  free  copy  of  the  Seventh 
Annual  Consumer  Buying  Habit  Study,  simply  write 
Ken  E.  Davis,  Manager,  General  Advertising  .  .  . 

Appleton  Post  Crescent 

APPLETON  •  NEENAH  •  MENA5HA,  WISCONSIN 


Lowenstein  to  Direct  B&B's 
Publicity-Promotion 

Larry  Lowenstein  has  been 
appointed  director  of  publicity- 
promotion  for  Benton  &  Bowles, 
Inc.,  it  was  announced  by  Hol¬ 
combe  Parkes,  vice  president 
and  director  of  public  relations. 

Mr.  Lowenstein,  who  since 
January,  has  been  acting  head 
of  the  publicity-promotion  de¬ 
partment,  joined  B&B. 


Changes  at  Taplinger 
Gar  Schmitt  has  resigned  as 
vicepresident  of  Tyndall  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  to  join  the  New 
York  office  of  Robert  S.  T^- 
linger  &  Associates,  Inc.,  as  ac¬ 
count  executive.  Previously  he 
was  with  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  Miss  Joan  La- 
Roche  formerly  of  Young  & 
Rubicam,  and  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Frank,  McCall’s  magazine,  have 
joined  Taplinger. 

Scholl  in  500  Dailies 
With  Fall  Ad  Series 

Chicago 

The  fall  advertising  campaign 
of  Scholl  Mfg.  Company,  will 
appear  in  500  dailies  for  a  13- 
week  cycle,  beginning  Sept.  13 
(via  Donahue  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
Yoi-k). 

The  ad  series  will  be  exclu¬ 
sively  on  Dr.  Scholl’s  Zino-pads 
for  corns,  callouses  and  bunions. 
Nine  different  style  ads,  rang¬ 
ing  in  size  from  two  columns 
by  28  lines  to  one  column  by 
14  lines,  will  be  used. 

• 

Gives  $  The  Brush 

Dallas,  Tex. 
When  Floyd  Jackson,  a  Los 
Angeles  shoe  shine  boy  (aged 
43),  came  here  last  week  to 
execute  a  television  stunt  of 
poli.shing  the  boots  of  10  mil¬ 
lionaires  at  $100  each,  he 
found  Jesse  H.  Jones,  publisher 
of  the  Chronicle,  quite  coopera¬ 
tive.  Mr.  Jones,  pleased  with 
the  gleam  on  his  shoes,  helped 
to  line  up  the  nine  other  mil¬ 
lionaires  for  Floyd. 

• 

Offer  Furniture  Mats 

Chicago 

The  Home  Furnishings  In¬ 
dustry  Committee,  666  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  is  offer¬ 
ing  to  newspapers  special  sec¬ 
tions  on  home  furnishings  in 
both  black  and  white  and  color 
to  tie  in  with  “Home  Fashion 
Time,”  Sept.  16-25.  B&W  and 
color  mats  are  available. 
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New  Census 
Of  Business 
To  Cover  ’54 

Washington 
Two  bills  passed  by  Congress 
which  will  be  beneficial  to  ad¬ 
vertising  have  received  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower’s  approval. 

One  provides  $8,430,000  for  a 
full  census  of  business,  manu¬ 
facturing  and  mineral  indus¬ 
tries.  This  measure  was 
threatened  for  a  time  by  ob¬ 
jections  in  the  House  to  the 
supplemental  appropriations 
bill,  but  finally  agreement  was 
reached  to  go  along  with  the 
Senate  on  the  census. 

In  recommending  approval  of 
the  funds  for  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  the  Senate  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  said  that 
“current  census  data  is  vital 
and  necessary  to  properly  eval¬ 
uate  our  nation’s  economy. 
This  is  particularly  essential  in 
view  of  the  economic  changes 
that  have  taken  place  since  the 
last  censuses  of  business  and 
manufactures  were  made  in 
1947  and  1948.” 

The  facts  and  figures  in 
those  compilations  have  been 
used  extensively  by  advertising 
agencies  in  preparing  cam¬ 
paigns  and  by  newspapers  in 
promoting  the  “All  Business  Is 
Local”  theme. 

The  new  census  will  cover 
1954  activities  and  will  get 
under  way  early  in  1955. 

A  Senate-initiated  bill 
amending  certain  provisions  of 
the  Securities  Act  as  relating 
to  advertising  became  Public 
Law  577.  It  permits  advertise¬ 
ment  of  securities  as  of  the 
date  of  filing  of  the  registra¬ 
tion  statement  with  the  Secu¬ 
rities  and  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion.  Heretofore,  the  advertis¬ 
ing  was  not  permissible  until 
the  registration  statement  be¬ 
came  effective. 

An  increase  in  securities  ad¬ 
vertising  is  anticipated  under 
the  new  law.  Also  SEC  is 
drafting  a  new  set  of  rules 
governing  contents  of  adver¬ 
tisements,  which  is  expected  to 
encourage  greater  use  of  news¬ 
papers  in  reaching  prospects. 

• 

Danks  IS anted 
Canada  Wide  Mgr. 

Fred  A.  Danks  has  been 
named  manager  of  Canada 
Wide  Feature  Service,  Ltd., 
replacing  Joffre  Dechene,  who 
resigned  Sept.  1.  Mr.  Danks 
had  been  sales  manager. 
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43,000,000 


Dairy  Farmers  Launch  Biggest  Sales  Push 
in  History  to  Boost  U.  S.  Consumption 


The  biggest  sales  push  ever  put  behind  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  is  under  way. 

Under  the  expanded  program  of  the  American 
Dairy  Association,  some  45,000,000  consumers  will 
see  or  hear  every  week  the  effective  advertising 
paid  for  by  the  dairy  farmers  themselves. 

This  intensified  selling  effort  stems  from  con¬ 
tinuous  research  into  basic  facts  about  consumer 
attitudes  toward  dairy  foods.  It’s  this  business¬ 
like  approach  that  led  Lyman  D.  McKee,  dairy 
farmer  from  the  Madison,  Wis.,  area,  and  vice 
president  of  the  American  Dairy  Association,  to 
tell  a  recent  meeting,  "The  American  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  proving  every  day  that  it  has  a  sales 
program  that  can  meet  the  challenge  facing  the 
dairy  industry  .  .  .  dairy  farmers  are  providing  the 
necessary  funds  to  put  this  program  into  full  action. 
Dairy  plants  and  distributors  are  recognizing  that 
the  association  has  result-getting  sales  plans  and 
are  beginning  to  use  those  plans  more  effectively. 

■"Fluid  milk,"  McKee  notes,  "is  selling  at  record 
levels  in  many  markets  which  are  taking  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  milk  sales  program  developed  by 
the  American  Dairy  Association." 


Throughout  the  nation  some  seven  per  cent  of 
the  population  is  drinking  more  milk  this  year. 
Official  figures  show  that  milk  sales  are  up  3.6  per 
cent  in  20  of  the  nation’s  leading  markets. 

Butter  and  cheese  offer  similar  sales  opportun¬ 
ities.  The  American  Dairy  Association  is  conduct¬ 
ing  market  research,  developing  stepped-up  sales 
programs  building  markets  for  all  dairy  products. 


LOCAL  LINEAGE  UP 

Dairy  product  advertising  in  newspapers 
last  year  totaled  $15,848,000,  up  24.9 
per  cent  over  the  previous  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  Inc. 

One  of  the  jobs  of  the  American  Dairy 
Association  is  to  stimulate  advertising 
by  others  for  dairy  products,  particu¬ 
larly  on  a  retail  level  where  local  news¬ 
papers  play  the  major  role. 


A  message  paid  for  by  dairy  farmers  across  the  nation- 
part  of  their  own  program  of  service  and  research  for  the  pubiic 

American  Dairy  Association 

“The  Voice  of  the  Dairy  Farmer" 

20  North  Wacker  Drive  •  Chicago  6,  illinois 
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In  Arkansas  City, 
Kansas 

Food  Advertisers 

All  Find 

Intense 

Interest 

at 

Point  of 

Sales! 

^  ^  ▲ 

— a  record  of 

100%  Tie-ins 

on  many  occasions — 

and— by  one  advertiser’s 
own  statement — 

“The  greatest  percentage 
of  tie-ins  of  any  news¬ 
paper  in  the  state  year 
after  year.” 


To  our  personal  tie-in  solicitation 
we  add  the  reproduction  of  all  cur¬ 
rent  food  and  allied  advertising  in 
our  weekly  “Spotlight”  broadside  to 
the  trade.  And  our  interest  in  a 
product  does  not  end  with  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  schedule. 

ArkanaaB  (EUg  iailg 
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Advertising 
Credit  Execs 
Plan  Session 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

More  than  100  credit  execu¬ 
tives  of  advertising  media,  prin¬ 
cipally  of  newspapers,  radio 
and  television  stations,  will  at¬ 
tend  the  first  annual  meeting  of 
the  Advertising  Media  Credit 
Executives  Association  at  the 
Statler  Hotel  in  St.  Louis,  Oct. 
21  and  22.  General  Chairman 
C.  J.  Casey  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  reports  advance 
information  indicates  attend¬ 
ance  from  Canada,  California, 
Louisiana,  Florida,  Kansas, 
Minnesota,  Michigan,  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  Maine,  Missouri, 
Ohio,  Georgia,  Oklahoma,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
North  Dakoto,  South  Dakota, 
Iowa,  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island. 

Sessions  will  be  highlighted 
by  expert  analysis  of  the  credit 
problem  as  related  to  sales  by 
a  prominent  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive  and  a  nationally  known 
pioneer  in  the  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  field  at  the  two  principal 
luncheons  scheduled  for  the 
“St.  Louis”  and  “Dallas-Los 
Angeles”  rooms  in  the  Statler, 
AMCEA  President  Clarence  E. 
Pierson  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star-Tribune,  an¬ 
nounced. 

Shop  Talk 

Good  old-fashioned  “shop 
talk”  will  have  its  innings  at 
several  round-table  and  panel 
discussions.  Other  subjects  to 
be  discussed  will  include: 
“Evaluation  of  Business  Fore¬ 
casts  and  Trends”  “Expert  A- 
nalysis  of  Financial  Statement 
Values,”  “What  Is  A  ‘Sales 
Minded’  Credit  Manager?” 
“Credit  Executive’s  Responsi- 


EVERYTHINB  IN 
BAITINQRE 
REVOLVES  AROOND 
THE  SUN 


bility  in  Protecting  Potential 
Sales,”  “Reciprocal  Values  in 
Co-Operation  With  the  Banking 
Fraternity  Retail  and  Whole¬ 
sale  Credit  Groups.” 

The  new  organization  an¬ 
swers  a  need  and  purpose  voiced 
for  many  years  by  the  advertis¬ 
ing  credit  fraternity.  It  pro¬ 
vides  membership  for  small  and 
large  firms  which  have  common 
problems  and  has  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  objective  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  techniques  and 
methods  necessary  in  a  field 
selling  intangibles  where  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  liens,  mort¬ 
gages  or  other  security  or  to 
“hold  up  shipments”  as  in  com¬ 
modities  credit.  Increased  in¬ 
formation  with  a  plan  for  edu¬ 
cation  in  economics,  business 
law,  finance  and  salesmanship, 
the  founders  believe,  will  lead 
to  professionalization  and  recog¬ 
nition  for  the  good  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  advertising  media 
credit  manager  and  his  firm  as 
well. 

In  addition  to  President  Pier¬ 
son,  the  following  are  directors 
of  the  AMCEA  R.  T.  Holman, 
vice-president,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Press;  A.  F.  Gerecke,  secretary, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Budde,  treasurer,  KWK, 
Inc.,  St.  Louis;  T.  J.  Adams, 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune;  Mrs.  Hermine  A. 
Fischer,  Christian  Science  Pub¬ 
lishing  Society,  Boston;  A.  Im- 
sande,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  In¬ 
quirer;  T.  F.  McFarland,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal;  Joseph 
Meyers,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Press;  A.  R. 
Peterman,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Dealer;  L.  F.  Sullivan, 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  & 
Tribune;  and  H.  A.  Taylor, 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 

• 

Weekly  Claims  Real 
Estate  Linage  Record 

Los  Angeles 

The  Los  Angeles  Sentinel, 
largest  Negro  weekly  west  of 
Kansas  City,  maintains  a  real 
estate  advertising  linage  that 
bids  for  some  sort  of  record. 

The  21-year-old  publication 
averages  nine  full  pages — 1,512 
column  inches — of  such  adver¬ 
tising  each  week  and  hasn’t 
dropped  below  seven  full  pages 
in  four  years.  Additionally,  the 
paper  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1954  averaged  15  columns 
of  classified  ads,  according  to 
Business  Manager  Leon  H. 
Washington,  Sr. 

The  Sentinel — now  averaging 
28-30  pages — was  started  in 
1933  as  a  four-page  throwaway 
by  Leon  H.  Washington,  Jr., 
who  is  still  owner  and  publisher. 


Ohio  Liquor 
Ad  Advisory 
Group  Ended 

Columbus,  Ohio 

The  Ohio  State  Liquor  De¬ 
partment  this  week  abolished 
a  committee  that  had  been  set 
up  to  study  liquor  advertise¬ 
ments  before  they  were  pub¬ 
lished. 

Representatives  of  the  liquor 
and  advertising  industries  had 
labeled  the  committee  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  pre-publication  censor¬ 
ship.  Liquor  Director  Anthony 
A.  Rutkowski,  who  announced 
abolition  of  the  committee,  had 
contended  that  it  was  designed 
only  to  advise  liquor  advertisers, 
not  to  censor  their  ads. 

Ohio  law  and  liquor  depart¬ 
ment  regulations  put  certain  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  type  of  mater¬ 
ial  in  liquor  advertisements. 

A  liquor  department  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  committee 
was  to  be  dropped  observed 
that,  even  without  the  con¬ 
troversial  advisory  committee: 

“It  is  the  department’s  view 
that,  with  the  full  co-operation 
of  the  industry  in  complying 
with  the  requirements  ♦  *  ♦  rel¬ 
ative  to  advertisement  of  alco¬ 
holic  beverages,  the  public  in¬ 
terests  will  be  adequately  safe¬ 
guarded.” 

Mr.  Rutkowski  said  the  abol¬ 
ition  was  “in  the  interest  of  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  to  expedite  the  dis¬ 
position  of  increased  work  of 
the  staff  members”  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  The  announcement 
troversial  advisory  committee: 

“The  abolishment  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  not  to  be  construed  as 
a  relaxation  of  the  department’s 
concern  and  interest  that  all  of 
the  provisions  of  the  law  and 
regulations  relative  to  adver¬ 
tisements  of  alcoholic  beverages 
be  fully  observed  by  the  indus¬ 
try  and  allied  interests.” 

• 

Ward-Griffith  Adds 
2  To  Sales  Staffs 

Ward-Griffith  Company, 
newspaper  representatives,  last 
week  announced  the  additions 
of  Martin  W.  Vail  and  Glenn 
Crook  to  its  New  York  and 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  offices  re¬ 
spectively. 

Mr.  Vail’s  previous  associa¬ 
tions  in  advertising  were  with 
BBD&O,  Ridder-Johns;  and 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt. 
Mr.  Crook  was  formerly  with 
the  advertising  department  of 
the  Wilmington  (N.C.)  Star 
News. 
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forum  is  a  debating  society 


Sometimes  it’s  hard  to  tell  whether  the  forum  uses 
the  Forum  as  a  source  of  authority,  or  the  other 
way  around. 

You’d  certainly  have  trouble  figuring  it  out  if  it  weren’t 
for  the  capital  “F.”  That  big  initial  tells  you  that  the 
Forum  is  a  newspaper.  When  you  know  that  much,  at 
least  the  problem  is  clear. 

Here’s  another  one  that’s  easy  to  understand:  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  protecting  a  trade-mark  when  you  own  one.  You 
see,  the  word  “Coke”  is  a  trade-mark,  the  property  of 
The  Coca-Cola  Company.  Good  usage  demands  that 
we  take  active  steps  to  protect  our  trade-mark  by 
seeing  that  it  is  properly  used  whenever  it  appears. 

That’s  why  we  ask  that  when  you  refer  to  our  product 


by  its  popular  abbreviation,  you  make  it  Coke . . . 
with  a  capital . . .  please. 

P.  S.  In  Capitols  everywhere,  forums  find  it  a  capital 
idea  to  pause  and  refresh  between  hot  arguments  with 
cold  bottles  of  Coke. 


Ask  for  it  either  way 
. . .  both  trade-marks 
mean  the  same  thing. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 
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CLASSIFIED  CUNIC 


Davenport  Goes  After 
^54  Home  Bill  Linage 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


“A  BEAL  shot  in  the  arm” 
is  how  Ted  Davenport,  CAM, 
Baltimore  (Md.)  News  Post,  de¬ 
scribes  the  effect  of  the  recently 
passed  Housing  Act  of  1954  on 
his  real  estate  staff. 

CAM  Davenport  is  not  wait¬ 
ing  for  his  advertisers  to 
awaken  to  the  implications  of 
the  new  law.  That’s  normally  a 
slow  process.  He  says: 

“We  are  going  after  every 
realtor  and  builder  in  our  area 
to  enthuse  them  on  this  new 
bill  and  point  out  to  them  now 
is  the  time  to  cash  in  and  get 
some  real  results  and  fast  ac¬ 
tion.  Naturally  we  in  turn  will 
build  up  more  real  estate  classi¬ 
fied  and  real  estate  display 
linage. 

“Again  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  this  new  bill  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  our  readers  to  buy 
the  homes  of  their  dreams  and 
the  builder  and  realtor  will 


You’ll  be  glad  you  did  .  .  .  when 
you  discover  the  tremendous  buy¬ 
ing;  potential  of  this  concentrated, 
contiguous  market  of  over  200,000 
people  with  over  $300,000,000  in 
8i)endable  income  I  1953  retail 
sales  amounted  to  204,980,000 — 
with  the  future  looking  even 
brighter  in  this  2nd  largest  ABC 
City  Zone  in  Indiana.  And  ONLY 
THE  HAMMOND  TIMES  gives  you 
the  complete,  concentrated  circulation 
you  NEED  to  reach  .  ,  .  influence  ,  .  . 
and  SELL  this  dual-city  market. 
Sales  will  come  easier  ,  .  ,  and 
more  often  if  you  rely  on  THE 
HAMMOND  TIMES  to  do  a  complete 
selling  job  for  youl 

^‘SALES  WEDGE”  in  the  DUAL 
tiamnrond  East  Chicago  Market 


■epceteond  by:  BURKE,  KUKRS  B  MAHONEY,  Ik. 


naturally  receive  more  results 
than  he  ever  dreamed  possible. 

“We  are  now  on  the  band 
wagon  and  we  are  pushing  this 
new  bill  for  all  its  worth  while 
it  is  still  fresh  in  the  realtor’s, 
builder’s  and  the  public’s  mind.” 

No  Urging  Needed 

Some  smart  real  estate  deal¬ 
ers  and  builders  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  need  no  urging 
to  exploit  the  lower  down  pay¬ 
ment  feature  of  the  bill  which 
will  bring  countless  more  people 
into  the  home  owning  bracket 
than  ever  before.  CAMs  can 
perk  up  their  local  prospects  by 
directing  their  attention  to  the 
dramatic  use  these  advertisers 
are  making  of  the  bill. 

One  advertiser  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  made  his  ad  read, 
“An  Open  Message  to  1,000,- 
000  Home  Purchasers.”  The 
ad  was  completely  institutional 
in  nature,  pointing  out  that  up¬ 
wards  of  1,000,000  additional 
persons  have  become  potential 
home  purchasers  as  a  result  of 
the  bill.  Addressing  itself  to 
this  group  the  advertiser  re¬ 
minds  the  prospect  that  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  home,  to  95%  of  the 
population,  represents  the  larg¬ 
est  investment  of  their  lives. 
“With  this  in  mind,  a  home 
should  be  chosen  wisely  and 
well.”  That  kind  of  ad  will 
reap  profits  over  the  years.  In 
perhaps  no  economic  category 
is  the  reputation  of  the  seller 
as  important  as  it  is  in  home 
building.  Tying  up  the  easier 
payment  features  of  the  Hous¬ 
ing  Bill  with  some  sage  advice 
is  a  real  confidence  builder. 

Other  advertisers  like  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Pearson  in  the  Joliet 
(Ill.)  Herald  News  played  up 
the  new  law.  He  headed  his 
ad  “NEW  HOUSING  BILL 
PASSED.”  Instead  of  featuring 
prices  of  the  3  bedroom  homes, 
he  mentioned  only  the  down 
payments — “3  bedrooms,  with¬ 
out  basement,  washer  and  dryer 
includes;  Vets,  $600  down;  non- 
vets  $1,000  down,”  etc. 

An  Austin  Texas  advertiser, 
Nash  Phillips  Copus,  in  the 
American  Statesman  really 
whoops  it  up:  “Shout  out  the 
News!  THE  NEW  HOUSING 
BILL  Has  Been  SIGNED  Into 


LAW!  The  Door  of  Opportun¬ 
ity  Has  Been  Opened  To  People 
of  America,  To  People  of  Aus¬ 
tin,  Texas.  IT’S  TERRIFIC! 
IT’S  MOMENTOUS!  IT’S 
WONDERFUL!  Your  future  is 
much  brighter  this  week  than 
last — now  there’s  a  home  in 
your  future — not  a  house  but  a 
home.  Non-Vets  can  now  buy 
up  to  a  $12,000  home  for  ap¬ 
proximately  10%  Down — YES! 
BELIEVE  YOU  ME  $1,200 
Down  and  the  same  years  to  pay 
as  G.I.  loan  privileges.  Sounds 
unbelievable??  This  offer  is  as 
good  as  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Be  early  to  act — Take 
advantage  of  this  offer  NOW!” 

In  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times 
an  advertiser  says:  "News 
Flash — Congress  O.K.’s  5% 
down  FHA  Loans.  The  popular 
2  bedroom  (expandable)  home 
“at  Mountlake  Terrace  for  $8,- 
500  comes  within  the  5%  down 
payment  range  of  the  new  FHA 
finance  pattern”  .  .  .  etc. 

Thus,  while  some  real  estate 
dealers  and  builders  are  exploit¬ 
ing  the  new  bill  to  the  hilt, 
others  will  need  prompting. 
Many  CAMs  are  accordingly 
coaching  their  real  estate  staffs 
on  the  basic  facts  of  the  bill 
so  that  they  can  spur  as  many 
of  their  prospects  as  possible 
into  stepping  up  their  real 
estate  linage  by  using  it  as  a 
sales  tool. 

The  bill  may  actually  spark 
the  biggest  residential  building 
year  in  our  history.  Washing¬ 
ton  officials  believe  the  next  12 
months  may  see  1,400,000 
starts.  This  compares  with  1,- 
396,000  in  the  record  breaking 
year  of  1950.  The  new  build¬ 
ing  plus  increased  turnover  in 
resale  homes  made  possible  by 
the  lower  down  payment  re¬ 
quirements  for  these  could  spell 
very  good  news  for  classified 
real  estate  linage,  provided  it 
is  effectively  exploited. 

A  *  * 

Television  Sei-vice  has  given 
CAMs  almost  as  serious  a  prob¬ 
lem  as  vending  machine  adver¬ 
tising.  Complaints  about  over¬ 
charging,  unkept  promises,  mis¬ 
representation,  stolen  parts, 
etc.,  have  begun  to  make  this 
classification  a  sore  point  on 
many  newspapers.  Phoenix,  Ari¬ 
zona,  was  apparently  no  excep¬ 
tion.  There,  however,  the  par¬ 
ties  most  concerned  decided  to 
do  something  about  it.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  and  Charles  E.  Hoover, 
advertising  director  of  the  Re¬ 
public  &  Gazette,  rounded  up 
the  leading  TV  service  people  in 
town  and  found  that  they  too 
excoriated  the  few  TV  gyps  that 
were  giving  their  business  a 
sour  smell.  Putting  their  heads 
together  they  came  up  with  this 


code  that  might  be  applied 
wherever  TV  repair  men  ply 
their  trade: 

1.  TELEVISION  SERVICE 
advertising  copy  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  provided  it  does  not 
quote  any  amount  as  the  mini¬ 
mum  charge  for  a  service  call. 

2.  ALLOWANCE  MUST  BE 
MADE  for  the  percentage  of 
television  set  repairs  that  need 
to  be  taken  to  a  shop  for  serv¬ 
ice — therefore,  an  all-inclusive 
phrase  such  as  "work  will  be 
done  in  your  home”  is  consid¬ 
ered  misleading  and  may  NOT 
be  used. 

3.  A  phrase  in  an  advertiser’s 
copy  such  as  “most  sets  can  be 
repaired  in  the  home,”  or  a 
similar  one,  would  of  course  be 
true  and  may  therefore  be  used. 

4.  No  “GIVE-AWAY”  adver¬ 
tising  copy  will  be  accepted 
when  it  is  linked  with  televi¬ 
sion  service. 

5.  IF  A  CHARGE  is  made  for 
television  pickup  and  delivery 
service,  it  shall  be  so  noted  in 
the  advertising  copy. 

6.  COMPLETE  HONESTY 
shall  be  observed  as  a  protection 
to  the  public  and  as  a  matter 
of  maintaining  newspaper  read¬ 
er  confidence. 

Furniture  ^Fertile' 
Classified  Field 

.4  new  furniture  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  presentation  made  by 
National  Research  Bureau,  Inc., 
is  designed  to  help  newspaper 
classified  advertising  managers 
sell  more  regular  schedules  to 
non-adverti.sers  in  the  furniture 
field. 

The  21-page  presentation 
brings  to  the  attention  of  local 
furniture  dealers  the  growing 
potential  for  furniture  and 
home  furnishings  and  drama¬ 
tizes  the  need  for  more  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  by  comparing 
their  current  efforts  with  other 
successful  classified  users. 

The  survey  shows  how  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  is  used  profit¬ 
ably  by  furniture  stores  in  150 
typical  cities.  The  findings  in¬ 
clude: 

ADVERTISING  PERCENT¬ 
AGES: 

Use  of  Classified  advertis¬ 
ing  by  furniture  advertisers 
covered  in  this  survey — 

Up  to  5  to  Over 

5  years  10  years  10  years 
37.8%  33.4%  29.1% 

APPROXIMATE  PERCENT¬ 
AGE  OF  SALES  SPENT  IN 
CLASSIFIED: 

0—1%  1—3%  3—5%  Over  5% 

of  Sales  of  Sales  of  Sales  of  Sales 

36.8%  42.3%  15.7%  5.2% 

AVERAGE  FREQUENCE' 
OF  CLASSIFIED  ADS: 

Daily  3  times  Once  a  Ocea- 
per  week  week  sionally 

66.8%  12.5%  16.6%  4.1% 
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The  hotter... the  better 

Carbon  has  a  peculiar  quality — iCs  at  its  best  when  ^'the  heat  is  on’ 


In  thk  roaring  hkat  of  steelmakers’  furnaces,  molten 
metals  boil  and  bubble  like  water  in  a  teakettle. 

STANDING  FIRM  in  the  intense  heat  of  many  of  these 
furnaces  are  inner  walls  made  of  blocks  of  carbon. 

Because  pure  carbon  laughs  at  heat  —  actually  grows 
stronger  as  it  gets  hotter — it  has  become  yitally  im¬ 
portant  in  making  iron,  steel,  and  many  of  the  other 
things  all  of  us  use  every  day. 

IN  CHEMISTRY,  carbon  and  its  refined  cousin,  graphite, 
handle  hot  and  violent  chemicals  that  would  quickly 
destroy  metal  or  other  materials.  Today  there  are 
pumps,  pipes,  tank  linings,  even  entire  chemical-process¬ 
ing  structures — all  made  of  carbon  or  graphite. 


UCC  . . .  AND  CARBON  —  For  over  6()  years  the  people 
of  Union  Carbide  have  pioneered  in  the  discovery,  de¬ 
velopment.  and  priMluction  of  many  carbon  and  graph¬ 
ite  products  for  both  industry  and  the  home.  This  is 
one  more  way  in  which  I  CC  transforms  the  elements 
of  nature  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

FREE:  Learn  how  Ai.i.OYS.  Carboss,  Gases,  Chemicals,  and 
Plastics  improve  many  things  that  you  use.  Ask  jor  “Products 
and  Processes"  booklet  H. 

IMox  Carbide 

AX/A  CA/^BOX  COBPORATIOX 


30  KAST  ♦:.\U  ?rilEET 


NEW  YORK  n,  N.Y. 


In  Canada:  UNION  CARBIDE  CANADA  LIMITED 


-  — - - -  - -  {JCCTsTratU'-marked  Products  include  —  - 

National  Carbon!<  Electromet  Alloys  and  Metals  Haynes  Stellite  Alloys  Prestone  Anti-Freeze  Linde  Oxygen 

AchESON  Electrodes  EvEREADY  Flashlights  and  Batteries  Prest-O-Lite  Acetylene  Pyrofax  Gas  Dynel  Textile  Fibers 

KarBATE  Corrosion-Resistant  Equipment  Kakelite,  Vinvlite,  and  KrENE  Plastics  SYNTHETIC  ORGANIC  CHEMICALS 


%  New  York  expenditure  in  News  •  •  •  •  • 

%  New  York  expenditure  in  Newt . 

Expenditure  in  New  York  News . 

Expenditure  in  New  York  News  •  •  •  • 

T_|-|  .  .  j  . 

Gieneral  Motors  Corp. 

$32,944,248 

$513,613 

50.5* 

</<^51  United  States  Rubber  Co. 

1,691,606 

69,896 

44.4: 

Ford  Motor  Co. 

18,278,304 

195,128 

17  1 

</<^52  Monsanto  Chemical  Co. 

1,690,456 

89,141 

40.1 

<^3  Chrysler  Corp. 

14,582,794 

283,240 

21.5 

V53  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  lersey) 

1,686,369 

42,510 

23.8 

Colgate-Palmolive  Co 

12,085,582 

740,144 

16.0 

</'/54  Hiram  WeJker  Inc. 

1,644,144 

108,236 

52.3 

<^>^5  Lever  Bros.  Co. 

10,660,745 

917,526 

63.4 

'/'/SB  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 

1,637,391 

61,740 

90.7 

//6  Distillers  Corp.-Seagram's  Ltd. 

9,505,529 

581,304 

38.3 

i/V56  Unicom  Press,  Inc. 

1,634,372 

80,959 

52.3 

General  Foods  Corp. 

8,633,173 

354,479 

45.8 

Campbell  Soup  Co. 

1,573,265 

249,496 

66.3 

'HB  Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 

7,997,151 

436,537 

73.2 

'I 'IBB  National  Biscuit  Co. 

1,488.834 

96,589 

74.4 

<^9  Schenley  Industries,  Inc. 

7,269,150 

110,133 

25.2 

Vi/59  Admiral  Corporation 

1,468,370 

43,090 

56.5 

<^<^10  National  Distillers  Products  Corp 

6,403,887 

188,071 

39.7 

60  Sylvania  Qectric  Products,  Inc. 

1,467,435 

— 

— 

<^<^11  Standard  Brands  Inc. 

5,653,472 

245,520 

40.6 

'^'^61  Greyhound  Corporation 

1,445,157 

30,472 

25.9 

'^'^12  American  Tobacco  Co. 

4,201,594 

232,888 

31.4 

'l'IB2  Zenith  Radio  Corp. 

1,436,904 

52,178 

43.6 

<^13  Nash- Kelvinator  Corp. 

3,799,468 

54,466 

17.8 

'I'lQS  Glenmore  Distilleries  Co. 

1,382,760 

15,999 

35.2 

V/14  National  Dairy  Products  Corp. 

3,788,571 

202,143 

43.8 

/V64  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corp. 

1,374,552 

62,859 

44.0 

'^'^15  R.  I.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

3,722,361 

219,936 

52.6 

'H&B  Block  Drug  Co.,  Inc. 

1,370,160 

100,996 

53.3 

General  Electric  Co. 

3,411,344 

104,398 

44.7 

^66  Curtis  Pubhshing  Co. 

1,341,462 

29,750 

8.4 

<^17  Kaiser  Motors  Corp. 

3,286,784 

56,680 

18.9 

'IB7  Institute  oi  Liie  Insurance 

1,339,626 

23,696 

23.0 

'^18  Swift  &  Co. 

3,278,479 

40,754 

30.9 

'/'^68  Noxzema  Chem.  Co. 

1,293,402 

101,207 

54.4 

V/19  Phihp  Morris  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Inc. 

3,260,626 

119,129 

27.4 

69  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana) 

1,267,957 

— 

— 

H20  Quaker  Oats  Co. 

3,106,819 

139,720 

52.9 

<//70  Brown-Forman  Distilleries  Corp. 

1,238,212 

25,128 

48.3 

'^'^21  Sterling  Drug,  Inc. 

2,994,590 

195,933 

50.9 

✓  71  Park&TUford 

1,238,023 

59,426 

19.8 

</22  Studebaker  Corp. 

2,863,918 

19,672 

12.2 

✓✓72  Com  Products  Refining  Co. 

1,237,938 

78,804 

64.1 

<^23  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co. 

2,639,495 

27,945 

12.1 

✓✓73  Hunt  Foods,  Inc. 

1,226,423 

300,574 

85.9 

</24  Philco  Corp. 

2,602,374 

32,657 

15.6 

✓74  P  Ballantine  &  Sons 

1,211,178 

105,157 

26.6 

Vi/25  Borden  Co. 

2,551,926 

99,019 

32.7 

75  Carnation  Co. 

1,164,258 

_ 

_ 

//26  Gillette  Co. 

2,549,265 

172,353 

72.8 

76  Bankers  Liie  &  Casualty  Co. 

1,153,276 

— 

— 

<^27  Packard  Motor  Car  Co. 

2,516,846 

18,311 

9.7 

✓✓77  Norwich  Pharmacal  Co. 

1,151,435 

90,552 

68.4 

^^2S  Clorox  Chemical  Co. 

2,480,136 

59,388 

23.2 

✓78  Sun  Oil  Co. 

1,147,945 

25,756 

18.1 

✓29  Nestle  Co.,  Inc. 

2,455,558 

81,580 

29.2 

✓✓79  Socony- Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 

1,144,346 

40,184 

40.3 

✓✓30  Kellogg  Co. 

2,355,426 

77,947 

64.6 

✓✓80  Beacon  Co. 

1,134,648 

151,255 

47.4 

✓✓31  Bristol-Myers  Co. 

2,206,463 

228,130 

74.6 

✓  81  Consohdated  Cosmetics,  Inc. 

1,131,247 

12,660 

20.8 

✓✓32  Andrew  Jerqens  Co. 

2,206,336 

169,749 

73.8 

✓82  Consolidated  Cigar  Corp. 

1,109,947 

34,248 

27.3 

✓33  Avco  Manufacturing  Corp. 

2,205,774 

64,264 

39.0 

✓✓83  American  Home  Products  Corp. 

1,101,860 

83,269 

61.1 

✓✓34  General  Mills,  Inc. 

2,162,439 

209,026 

79.6 

✓✓84  Sinclair  Refining  Co. 

1,098,855 

18,109 

35.7 

✓✓35  Pubhcker  Industries,  Inc. 

2,147,879 

78,456 

39.4 

✓✓85  los  Schlitz  Brewing  Co. 

1,081,691 

12,998 

29.8 

✓✓36  P.  Lorillard  Co. 

2,136,195 

81,357 

34.4 

✓86  Pan  American  World  Airways 

1,070.800 

47,903 

12.9 

✓✓37  Armour  &  Co. 

2,097,392 

111,843 

69.4 

✓✓87  Best  Foods,  Inc. 

1,065,530 

98,079 

61.0 

✓✓38  Liebmann  Breweries,  Inc. 

2,067,872 

364,456 

23.4 

✓✓88  American  Airlines,  Inc. 

1,043,985 

67,673 

26.6 

✓39  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 

2,055,612 

8,649 

15.2 

✓✓89  Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale,  Inc. 

1,039.314 

61,106 

27.6 

✓40  Anheuser-Busch,  Inc. 

2,020,734 

37,009 

28.9 

✓✓90  Libby,  McNeill  fit  Libby 

1,026,173 

74,372 

37.7 

✓✓41  Radio  Corporation  oi  America 

2,014,300 

132,761 

40.1 

91  J.  A  Folger  fit  Co. 

1,016,522 

— 

— 

✓42  Doubleday  fit  Co.,  Inc. 

1,998,579 

85,276 

23.6 

✓✓92  Helene  Curtis  Industries,  Inc. 

1,008,895 

82,992 

69.6 

✓✓43  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 

1,920,517 

76,134 

20.3 

✓✓93  Seven-Up  Co. 

1,005,576 

66,405 

71.2 

✓44  Shell  Oil  Co. 

1,910,044 

19,180 

13.4 

✓94  Reniield  Importers,  Ltd. 

984,696 

46,410 

32.8 

✓✓45  Eastern  Airlines,  Inc. 

1,884,118 

106,523 

20.8 

✓✓95  Motorola  Inc. 

979,999 

26,810 

38.7 

✓✓46  International  Cellucotton  Prod.  Co. 

1,879,063 

156,537 

62.7 

✓✓96  Thomas  Leeming  fit  Co.,  Inc. 

947,137 

59,816 

57.0 

✓47  Coca-Cola  Co. 

1,829,991 

48,258 

23.3 

✓✓97  Johnson  &  Johnson 

940,586 

78,871 

55.8 

✓✓48  H.  I.  Heinz  Co. 

1,810,590 

121,791 

61.9 

✓98  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

931,366 

68,870 

22.9 

49  Wilham  Wrigley,  Ir.,  Co. 

1,754,745 

— 

— 

✓✓99  Prudential  Insurance  Co. 

927,441 

60,800 

57.4 

✓✓50  Pepsi-Cola  Co. 

1,748,637 

111,036 

29.6 

100  Standard  Oil  Co.  (California) 

926,770 

— 

— 

TOTAL 

*293,657,189 

*11,868,090 

36.6 

/  Check  and 
/  /  double  check! 

Of  the  100  leading  general  advertisers 
in  newspapers  in  1953 

95  ran  in  New  York  City  newspapers 
^  93  in  the  New  York  News,  and 


65  spent  more  money  in  The  News 
than  in  any  other  New  York  newspaper 


New  York's  largest  medium  does  the  largest 
selling  job  for  the  largest  advertisers — and  sells 
equally  well  for  advertisers  of  any  size!  Depend 
on  The  News  for  maximum  effect,  at  lowest  cost! 


NEWSPAPER  WEEK 

IN  all  the  14  years  that  October  1-8  has 

been  observed  as  National  Newspaper 
Week  there  has  not  been  developed  any 
concerted,  dramatic  presentation  of  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  service  to  the  nation.  Individual 
newspapers  have  pone  their  own  ways  in 
promotional  events  in  keeping,  for  the 
most  part,  with  the  official  slogan  and 
theme.  The  industry  has  settled  for  much 
less  than  a  unified  impact,  while  going 
along  with  the  NNW  Committees’  com¬ 
mendable  effort. 

This  year’s  slogan  of  “Your  Newspaper 
— Freedom’s  Foram”  is  intended  to  stress 
the  role  newspapers  play  as  the  meeting 
ground  for  ideas.  Some  papers  will,  of 
course,  repeat  the  “open  house”  program 
of  inviting  readers  in  to  meet  the  editors 
and  get  their  names  set  on  slugs  in  the 
composing  room.  There  will  be  a  flow  of 
editorial  features  telling  how'  news  gets 
into  print — fully  Illustrated.  Events  plan¬ 
ned  for  the  week  will  run  the  gamut  of 
newspaper  promotion  from  AP  to  zinc. 

The  official  theme  warrants  some  close 
thinking.  It  is,  we  think,  broad  enough 
to  cover  a  nationwide  exposure  of  news 
suppression  in  government,  on  the  local, 
state  and  national  level.  Suppose  each 
newspaper  tackled  a  sore  spot  in  its  own 
community,  presented  a  formal  demand 
upon  some  official  bureau  for  information 
that  is  being  bottled  up,  and  gave  it  the 
front-page  assault  treatment.  A  real 
worthwhile  documentary  on  the  people’s 
right  to  know  would  result. 

Your  newspaper  —  freedom’s  forum? 
How  are  the  people  going  to  know  what 
they’re  talking  about  if  the  newspapers 
don’t  first  insist  upon  getting  all  the  in¬ 
formation  they’re  entitled  to? 

PRINTING  RESEARCH 

REPORTING  on  their  investigation  of  the 

printing  (r)evolution,  eight  students  at 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  de.scribe  numerous  obstacles 
to  early  adoption  of  new  techniques  and 
machines  in  the  newspaper  business. 
They  hope  that  their  presentation  will 
arouse  interest  and  stimulate  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  need  for  technological  im¬ 
provements. 

Their  own  astute  evaluation  of  the 
“bugs”  in  photocomposition  devices  which 
are  now  being  made  available  and  in 
other  shortcuts  of  producing  newspapers 
leads  them  to  the  conclusion  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  could  stand  some  pure  research  and 
have  less  of  what  they  call  the  “gadget- 
eering  method”  which  consists  of  merely 
improving  the  present  process. 

It’s  a  thorough  study  which  the  boys 
have  rendered.  How  correct  are  their 
conclusions  only  time  will  tell.  They  are 
in  the  enviable  position  of  being  young 
enough  to  be  around,  we  hope,  when  news¬ 
papers  are  multiplied  by  the  cost-cutting 
methods  which  I’esearch  discovers. 


EDITC  RIAL 


How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  that 
preach  the  gospel  of  peace,  and  bring 
glad  tidings  of  good  things! — Romans, 
X;  15. 


COURT  DECORUM 

“CASEY”  JONES  of  ASNE  fame  had  the 

Press  Photographers’  Limited  highball¬ 
ing  along  (in  the  railroad  sense)  with  the 
throttle  wide  open  when  he  gave  the 
lawyers  this  checklist  of  camera  journal¬ 
ism: 

“We  take  pictures  of  a  mother  with  her 
new-born  babe  in  her  arms. 

“We  take  pictures  of  death  wherever  it 
occurs — on  the  battlefield,  the  highway. 

“We  take  pictures  of  the  joyous  and 
sacred  services  in  churches. 

“We  take  pictures  at  the  altar  of  mar¬ 
riage. 

“We  take  pictures  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  his  every  endeavor. 

“We  take  pictures  of  statesmen  deliber¬ 
ating  the  fate  of  the  world. 

“Indeed,  we  even  go  into  the  operating 
rooms  of  hospitals  and  take  pictures  of 
surgeons  operating  on  a  patient’s  heart. 

“We  take  pictures  of  the  American  flag 
being  raised  over  Iwo  Jima.” 

Why  is  it,  Mr.  Jones  queried,  that  the 
court  is  the  only  feature  of  life  in  this 
great  democracy  where  a  hand  is  raised 
against  the  camera. 

The  lawyers’  reply  brief  distinguished 
church  services  and  such  as  being  “volun¬ 
tary  participation”  in  contrast  with  com¬ 
pulsory  attendance  in  court.  This  argu¬ 
ment  failed  to  meet  Mr.  Jones’  indictment 
head-on;  it  glossed  over  the  prime  point 
that  cameras  can  depict  life  in  the  court¬ 
room  without  ruffling  the  dignity  of  the 
judicial  process.  It’s  courtroom  decorum 
the  judges  have  been  defending;  let’s 
stick  to  that  debate.  Throwing  in  the 
claim  to  the  right  of  privacy  confuses  the 
issue  in  an  ex  post  facto  sort  of  way. 

A  judge  who  speaks  our  language  on 
this  whole  question  is  Magistrate  Louis 
Pagnucco  in  New  York  City.  He  dressed 
down  a  traffic-ticket  scofflaw  who  tried 
to  smash  a  camera  and  then  insisted  that 
the  judge  toss  reporters  out  of  the  court¬ 
room.  “This  is  a  public  courtroom  .  .  . 
not  a  star  chamber,”  the  magistrate  de¬ 
clared.  “The  press  is  always  welcome  in 
my  court.” 

Judge  Pagnucco  is  a  man  of  the  people. 


HORSE  RACE  PICTURES 

OUR  FRIENDS  at  the  Daily  Racing  Fo,  m 

have  statistics  which  go  to  prove  that 
horse  racing  is  America’s  No.  1  sport  in 
attendance.  There  are  more  people,  be¬ 
lieve  it  or  not,  who  like  to  dabble  with 
parimutuel  figures  than  there  are  people 
who  work  out  the  latest  batting  averages. 
Some  newspapers  appear  to  recognize  this 
phenomenon,  judging  by  the  amount  of 
space  given  to  horses  that  nin  for  the 
money — Native  Dancers,  trotters,  pacers, 
and  all. 

But  somehow,  it  seems  to  us,  the  pic¬ 
ture  editors  must  all  be  baseball  fans. 
With  the  help  of  baseball-minded  photog¬ 
raphers  and  some  super-special  equipment 
they  have  rid  the  sports  pages  of  an  old 
obsession.  The  pickoflf  play  at  second  and 
the  home-runner  touching  third  have 
given  way  to  the  home  plate  adagio  and 
the  double-play  gymnastics.  Once  in  a 
while  we  even  get  to  stand  in  the  batter’s 
box  and  watch  a  “beanball”  pitch. 

Meanwhile,  what’s  happening  on  the 
horse  player’s  page?  The  nags  are  still 
charging  around  the  first  turn  or  stum¬ 
bling  out  of  the  gate.  Steeplechasers  fall 
and  their  riders  fly  through  the  air,  but 
there’s  no  telling  if  they  were  in  front 
or  trailing.  What  man  who  ever  played 
two  bucks  on  the  nose  gets  any  informa¬ 
tion  out  of  seeing,  in  next  day’s  paper, 
the  picture  of  “Hi,  Ronny”  Guerin,  Alf 
Vanderbilt,  a  silver  bowl  and  Native 
Dancer’s  snout? 

Shooting  the  finish  of  a  race  just  to 
show  I.  M.  Totalisator  where  the  day’s 
“best  bet”  was  in  the  photo-finish  could 
become  a  terrible  pattern,  too;  neverthe¬ 
less  some  enterprising  editor  or  photog¬ 
rapher  ought  to  do  something  to  improve 
the  breed  of  racetrack  pictures. 

MOVIES  FACE  CHALLENGE 

TELEVISION,  admittedly,  has  been  a  far 

more  effective  challenge  in  the  enter¬ 
tainment  field  to  motion  pictures  than  it 
has  in  the  news  field  to  newspapers. 

Motion  picture  producers,  with  intelli¬ 
gent  foresight,  are  meeting  the  challenge 
by  developing  enlarged  and  enhance<l 
screening  moiles  and  methods  and  by  pro¬ 
viding  bigger  and  better  pictures. 

The  report  of  20th  Centur>’-Fox  Film 
Corporation  made  pleasant  reading.  This 
one  firm  increased  its  earnings  in  the  first 
half  of  1954  by  nearly  $3,000,000  over  a 
year  ago,  a  feat  which  was  attributed  to 
improvement  of  the  industry  generally, 
increase  in  theatre  attendance  and  higher 
quality  of  pictures.  “The  Robe”  alone 
would  account  for  a  $20,000,000  gross. 

We  would  like  to  believe  that  the  favor¬ 
able  reviews  which  “The  Robe”  received 
deservedly  from  newspaper  critics  were 
helpful  to  this  “comeback”  of  a  great 
community  service. 

Newspaper  publishers,  too,  can  di¬ 
minish  TV  competition  by  a  progressive- 
aggressive  program. 
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Executive  Spotlight 

EUGENE  M.  McSWEENEY,  JR.  has  been  appointed  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Post,  according  to 
Mark  Collins,  advertising  manager.  Mr.  McSweeney  has  been 
with  the  Post  since  1940  as  auto  editor  and  auto  advertising 
director.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Brown  University  and  is  the  son 
of  the  late  Eugene  McSweeney,  formerly  circulation  manager 
of  the  Hearst  newspapers  in  Boston. 

*  *  * 


HAROLD  A.  WILLIAMS,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Evening  Sun,  has 
been  named  Sunday  editor  of  the  Sun,  in 
charge  of  feature  and  magazine  sections.  He 
was  editor  of  the  weekly  Union  News  of  Tow- 
son,  Md.,  when  he  joined  the  Sun  as  a  re¬ 
porter  in  March,  1940.  After  working  rewrite 
for  a  time,  he  spent  four  years  in  Army  intel¬ 
ligence,  then  was  assigned  as  feature  writer  of 
the  Sunday  Magazine  of  the  Sun.  He  was 
made  assistant  to  the  executive  news  editor 
about  two  years  ago.  He  is  the  author  of  two 
books,  **The  Western  Maryland  Railway  Story,” 
and  ^‘Baltimore  Afire,”  an  account  of  the  great 
fire  of  1904. 

•  *  « 


Williams 


ARTHUR  P.  GALLAGHER,  43,  was  named  editor  of  the  Ann 
Arbor  (Mich.)  News,  succeeding  Ralph  N.  Byers,  who  died 
Aug.  10.  Mr.  Gallagher  joined  the  News,  a  Bftoth  newspaper,  in 
1937,  serving  as  county  editor  until  1941,  when  he  became 
telegraph  editor,  until  1950,  then  news  editor.  Prior  to  joining 
the  News,  he  was  a  reporter  on  the  South  Haven  (Mich.)  Daily 
Tribune,  from  1928  to  1935.  He  attended  the  University  of 
Michigan  from  1931  to  1935.  Since  1948,  he  has  been  a  visit¬ 
ing  lecturer  in  the  university's  department  of  journalism. 

*  *  « 

JOSEPH  DWYER  is  replacing  DAN  A.  GATTONI  as  market 
research  director  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News.  Mr.  Gattoni 
has  joined  the  Publishers’  Representatives  of  Florida.  Previous 
to  joining  the  News  Mr.  Dwyer  worked  as  a  statistician  for 
National  Brands  Company. 

*  «  * 

J.  ALEX  ZEHNER,  city  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph  since  1928,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  managing  editor. 
BYRON  S.  CAMPBELL,  assistant  city  editor  for  several  years, 
moves  up  to  C.  E.  and  HAROLD  DIETRICH  is  now  news  editor, 
replacing  JOHN  J.  WARD,  who  resigned  to  become  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Catholic.  JOSEPH  BROWN,  a  copyreader  with  20 
years’  experience  at  the  Sun-Telegraph,  was  named  assistant  news 
editor. 

*  *  * 

J.  W.  WEST  has  been  promoted  to  business  manager  of  News¬ 
paper  Printing  Corporation  which  sells,  manufactures  and  dis¬ 
tributes  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  and  Herald.  He  joined  NPC 
a  year  ago  as  advertising  director — a  job  he  will  continue  to  fill — 
after  experience  in  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

*  *  « 

FRANK  P.  BIGGS  has  been  promoted  to  city 
editor  of  the  Claremont  (N.  H.)  Daily  Eagle, 
replacing  THEODORE  J.  ROUILLARD,  who 
resigned  to  become  secretary  of  an  insurance 
group.  Mr.  Biggs  has  been  a  reporter  for  the 
Eagle  since  May,  1952.  Previously  he  had  been 
editor  of  the  Berlin  (N.  H.)  Reporter  for  four 
years.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  and  a 
veteran  of  Navy  service  in  the  Pacific. 


Biggs 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


MICHAEL  J.  CROSETTO, 
publisher  of  Galeton  (Pa.) 
Leader-Dispatch,  arrived  in 
New  York  Aug.  30  from  a 
tour  of  Italy. 

*  *  v 

W.  B.  SAWDON,  publisher 
of  Sackville  (New  Brunswick) 
Tribune-Post,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  Canadian  Weekly 
Newspapers  Association  at  an 
annual  meeting  at  Toronto. 

s  *  * 

EDMUND  BLAIR,  editor- 
publisher  of  St.  Clair  County 
(Ala.)  News-Aegis,  first  to 
publish  articles  on  voting  ir¬ 
regularities  in  Alabama’s 
Spring  primaries,  has  been 
called  to  testify  before  the 
Grand  Jury. 

*  •  « 

TELFORD  WORK,  manag¬ 
ing  director,  Los  Angeles 
((Talif.)  Daily  Journal,  and 
Mrs.  Work  sailed  from  New 
York  City  on  the  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  this  week  on  the  first  lap 
of  a  trip  to  India  where  they 
will  visit  with  a  son. 


On  the  Business  Side 


WILBERT  H.  TRELOAR, 
an  employe  of  the  Marquette 
(Mich.)  Mining  JoumaJ.  for  29 
years  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  that 
newspaper.  He  will  have  charge 
of  the  paper’s  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  in  Marquette,  Ishpeming, 
Negaunee,  Munising  and  Bar¬ 
aga  County. 

♦  *  * 

JOSEPH  H.  HOPKINS, 


classified  advertising  manager, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Charles  Morris 

Price  School  of  Advertising 

and  Journalism,  sponsored  by 
the  Poor  Richard  Club. 

*  «  « 

RICHARD  KELLY,  former¬ 
ly  with  Santa  Maria,  Fontana 
and  San  Gabriel  Valley  news¬ 
papers  in  California,  has  joined 
the  display  staff  of  Glendale 
(Calif.)  News-Press. 

s  *  * 

JACQUELINE  ROYES  has 
replaced  DON  BROWN  as 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  La  Grande  (Ore.)  Observer. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


DAVID  LIDMAN  has  been 
named  head  of  the  .\ew  York 
Times’  night  make-up  desk 
succeeding  CHARLES  PLUM¬ 
MER  who,  after  a  long  illness, 
retires  this  month. 

«  «  * 

URSULA  BAUMANN,  for¬ 
merly  assistant  society  editor  of 
the  North  Hollywood  (Calif.) 
Valley  Times,  has  been  named 
women’s  editor  of  the  Holly¬ 
wood  (Calif.)  Citizen-News, 
s  s  m 

DONALD  STARR,  a  World 
War  II  foreign  correspondent 

for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has 

been  named  foreign  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  that  newspaper  succeed¬ 
ing  PAUL  E.  JACOBY,  who 
died  Aug.  3. 

*  *  * 

ORSEN  SPIVEY,  editor  of 
Geneva  County  (Ala.)  Reaper, 
has  been  appointed  to  repre¬ 
sent  Alabama’s  small  town  pa- 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


AW,  S'WAN — Indianapolis  Times  copy  boy  Joe  Snodgrass  snickers 
disbelief  at  copy  editor  Gordon  Cumming's  avowal  that  the  high 
fashions  of  yesteryear  have  returned.  Fashion  Editor  Opal  Crockett 
transformed  the  Times’  society  gals  into  flaming  flappers  to  stage  a 
preview  of  the  “flat  look."  City-side  comments  ranged  from  wolf- 
whistles  from  the  leg-men  to  comments  bemoaning  a  certain  depression. 
From  left  to  right  are:  Joe  Snodgrass,  Gordon  Camming,  Christy  E. 
Castanias,  columnist;  Joan  Bey,  food  editor;  Betty  Logan,  feature 
writer;  Opal  Crockett  and  Elaine  Siead. 
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The  Oldest  Publishers’  and  Advertisers' 
Newspapers  in  America 
With  which  has  been  merged  The  Jour¬ 
nalist  established  March  22,  1884;  News- 
paperdom,  March  1892;  Fourth  Estate, 
March  1,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  De¬ 
cember  7,  1901;  Advertising  February  1, 
1925.  Titles  Patented  and  Registered. 
Contents  copyrighted  1954  by  Editor  & 
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{Continued  from  page  37) 
pers  on  the  National  Editorial 
Association’s  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mittee. 

*  *  « 

SUE  SEAY,  formerly  of 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dis¬ 
patch,  society  staff,  has  been 
assigned  the  Navy  society  beat 
for  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union. 

«  *  * 

CLAIR  HEKHUIS,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Michigan  State  College 
who  has  been  with  United 
Press  for  six  years,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  Lan¬ 
sing  (Mich.)  bureau,  succeed¬ 
ing  DOUGLAS  GRAHAM  who 
resigned  to  take  a  publicity 
job. 

*  *  * 

DIAL  TORGESON,  a  former 
reporter  for  North  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Valley  Times,  has 
joined  the  Los  Angeles  bureau 
of  Associated  Press. 

♦  *  ♦ 

MRS.  WILFRED  DIXON 
has  accepted  a  position  with 
the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  News  reportorial  staff. 
She  replaces  MARY  MYERS 
who  resigned. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

JOE  BALL,  editor  the  Home 
Edition,  magazine  for  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  employes,  has 
been  named  editor  of  Bylines, 
official  publication  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Valley  Industrial  Editors 
Association.  He  will  serve  one 
year. 

V  «  V 

CHARLES  HULL,  former 
editor  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Shopping  News  &  In- 
dependent,  has  joined  the  re¬ 
write  staff  of  the  San  Diego 
Union. 

*  *  « 

ROY  E.  FAIRMAN,  colum¬ 
nist  on  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.) 
Herald-Journal,  was  presented 
a  portable  radio  at  a  press  re¬ 
view  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  in  recognition  of  covering 
the  fair  for  30  years.  He  plans 
to  retire  in  mid-September. 


Where  They  Are  Now 


PAUL  A.  PRATT,  formerly 
for  three  years  advertising 
manager  of  Wisconsin  Rapids 
(Wis.)  Daily  Tribune,  is  now 
president  of  television  station 
WTVW,  Milwaukee. 

«  *  * 

H.  ALDEN  WAID,  for  the 
past  seven  years  with  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  department 
of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 
and  News,  has  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  Florida 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


"Mrs.  Kinqsberry  isn't  society  editor;  she  does  Real  Estate." 


Speaks,  national 
Florida  living. 


magazine  of 


FRANK  PARSONS,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Clifton  Forge 
(Va.)  Daily  Review,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  as  director  of 
publicity  at  Washington  and 
Lee  University. 


Censors  Ease 
Up  in  Vietnam 

Abolition  of  Vietnamese  po¬ 
litical  censorship  of  outgoing 
foreign  news  dispatches  was 
announced  by  Premier  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem’s  government  at 
Saigon  this  week. 

After  announcing  the  lifting 
of  political  censorship  on  over¬ 
seas  dispatches.  Minister  of  In¬ 
formation  Bui  Kien  Tin  told 
correspondents  he  will  hold 
weekly  press  conferences  to 
keep  them  informed  of  govern¬ 
ment  activities.  He  said  the 
government  also  is  considering 
the  possibility  of  abolishing  do¬ 
mestic  political  censorship. 

French  and  Vietnamese  mili¬ 
tary  censorship  continues  in 
effect. 


Dover  Man  in  D.C. 

Washington 

McLellan  Smith,  former  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Public 
Utilities  Fortnightly  and  tor 
the  past  two  years  a  free  lance 
writer  on  business  and  indust¬ 
rial  subjects,  has  been  named 
Washington  correspondent  of 
the  (Dover)  Delaware  State 
News. 


Employes  Plan 
Roy  Moore  Plaque 

Canton,  Ohio 

A  spontaneous  idea  which 
rose  in  the  minds  of  several 
members  of  the  Brush- Moore 
family  has  culminated  in  the 
formation  of  an  “Employes 
Roy  D.  MoOTe  Memorial  Fund’’ 
to  establish  a  permanent  me¬ 
morial  to  the  late  Brush-Moore 
president  and  publisher. 

Heading  the  fund  drive  is 
A.  B.  Bund  of  the  Canton  Re¬ 
pository,  who  is  being  assisted 
by  staff  members  in  each  Brush- 
Moore  newspaper  and  radio  sta¬ 
tion. 

A  sculpture  of  Mr.  Moore  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  bronze  by  Anthony 
De  Francisci  of  New  York  City 
will  be  mounted  on  a  walnut 
base  plaque. 

Upon  completion,  the  plaque 
will  be  placed  in  a  prominent 
place  in  the  lobby  of  the  Re¬ 
pository  building  where  Mr. 
Moore’s  office  was  located.  A 
photograph  of  the  plaque  will 
be  given  to  each  newspaper  and 
radio  station  for  display. 

De  Francisci’s  works  include 
the  design  of  the  United  States 
silver  dollar,  veterans’  discharge 
lapel  insigne.  World  War  II, 
and  the  Ford  Motor  1953  anni- 
ver.sary  medal. 

• 

Fancy  Procession 

Something  new  is  being  add¬ 
ed  to  this  year’s  observance  of 
Newspaper  Week  (Oct.  1-8)  in 
the  Ryukjms  Islands.  The  Pub¬ 
lishers  &  Editors  Association 
of  Okinawa  is  planning  a  fancy 
procession  in  Naha  and  a  com¬ 
memorative  stamp  honoring 
Shigo  Toma,  well-known  jour¬ 
nalist,  will  be  issued. 
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TRUE  OR  FALSE,  it’s  a  popular  belief  that  most  family  squabbles  start  simmering 
over  the  morning  coffee  cups.  Don’t  ask  us  why.  Maybe  it’s  because  we  men  folks 
are  apt  to  be  a  bit  grumpier  in  the  early  hours.  Anyway,  the  “lord  and  master’’  who 
slams  the  front  door  doesn’t  tackle  the  day’s  work  with  the  same  spirit  as  the  man 
who  leaves  home  with  a  smile.  Happy  workers  are  better  workers  ....  more 
productive  workers. 

What  makes  happy  families,  happy  workers?  We  think  environment  is  a  big  fac¬ 
tor.  Friendly  neighbors,  outdoor  recreational  spots,  good  schools,  a  healthful 
climate,  plenty  of  room  for  the  kids  to  let  loose  ...  all  have  a  bearing  on  domestic 
tranquility  ...  on  the  quality  of  a  man’s  work. 

So  when  considering  a  site  for  factory,  assembly  plant,  warehouse,  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  we  suggest  concentrating  not  entirely  on  available  materials,  power, 
labor,  or  even  transportation,  important  as  they  are.  Give  some  thought  to  the 
human  element,  too. 


We  recommend  the  “Union  Pacific  West’’  as  a  vast  area  where  can  be  found  a  site 
not  only  to  meet  your  essential  needs  but  also  provide  the  things  that  go  to  make 
healthy,  happy  workers  .  .  .  better  workers  for  you. 

For  complete  and  confidential  information  regarding  available  industrial  sites, 
write  Industrial  Development  Department,  Room  316,  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
Omaha  2,  Nebr. 


1954 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


6  Dailies  Join 


Media  Policy  Favors 
One,  Hurts  Another 


Washington 

The  pattern  for  cutting 
newspaper-affiliated  a  p  p  1  i  c  a- 
tions  for  television  licenses  to 
fit  the  governmental  policy  on 
diversification  of  media  contin¬ 
ued  along  a  zig-zag  line  this 
week  in  two  more  reports  by 
hearing  examiners  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion. 

In  one  decision,  Millard  F. 
French  saw  nothing  in  the  com¬ 
mon  ownership  of  newspapers 
and  broadcast  stations  by  the 
Register  and  Tribune  Company 
to  warrant  denial  of  the  permit 
to  Cowles  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  for  Channel  8  in  Des 
Moines. 

Simultaneously,  William  G. 
Butts  held  that  a  non-newspa¬ 
per  applicant,  Southern  Tier 
Radio  Service,  Inc.,  should  be 
preferred  over  Ottaway  Sta¬ 
tions,  Inc.  solely  because  of  the 
latter’s  connection  with  publish¬ 
ing  enterprises. 

Subject  to  FCC 

Neither  of  the  examiner  de¬ 
cisions  has  been  finalized  yet  by 
the  Commission.  There  have 
been  a  few  cases  lately  where 
the  commissioners  reversed  the 
examiners’  preferences. 

As  against  Murphy  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  with  majority 
stockholdings  subject  to  pro¬ 
bate  court  jurisdiction.  Exami¬ 
ner  French  chose  Cowles  on  the 
ground  that  the  newspaper-as¬ 
sociated  company  “is  much  more 
firmly  rooted  in  the  community 
by  reason  of  its  long  stand¬ 
ing  identity  with  Des  Moines  in 
the  fields  of  press  and  radio, 
and  its  outstanding  record  in  the 
operation  of  its  radio  stations.’’ 

A  long  history  of  impartial 


newspaper  operation  also  was 
attributed  by  Mr.  French  to  the 
Cowles-owned  Register  and  Tri¬ 
bune  organization.  There  was 
no  evidence  in  the  record,  he 
.said,  that  common  ownership 
of  the  newspapers  and  radio  sta¬ 
tion  has  been  used  by  the  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  Company  to 
affect  a  monopoly,  or  otherwise 
used  adversely  to  the  interest 
of  the  public. 

Stock  Holdings 

The  examiner  noted  that  the 
Register  and  Tribune  Company 
has  60,000  shares  of  stock  out¬ 
standing,  of  which  53,169  shares 
are  held  by  123  officers,  direc¬ 
tors  and  employers  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  or  members  of  their  fami¬ 
lies.  Three  charitable  trusts 
own  6,450  shares  and  the  re¬ 
maining  291  shares  are  held  in 
the  treasury. 

He  gave  the  following  break¬ 
down  of  R  &  T  stock  holdings 
by  officers  and  directors  of  Cow¬ 
les  Broadcasting  Company: 

Gardner  Cowles,  president, 
6,031. 

John  Cowles,  chairman,  4,627. 

Luther  Hill,  vicepresident, 
354. 

Robert  Dillion,  vicepresident, 

20. 

Robert  Tincher,  vicepresident, 

20. 

James  S.  Milloy,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  none. 

Vincent  Starzinger,  secretary, 
150. 

Arthur  T.  Gormley,  assistant 
secretary,  450. 

David  Kruidenier  Jr.,  director, 
734. 

Carl  T.  Koester,  treasurer, 
285. 

Richard  C.  Percival,  assistant 
treasurer,  none;  and  Claire  W. 


Giles,  assistant  treasurer,  none. 

The  examiner  concluded  that 
on  the  issue  of  local  ownership,  mr  r 

Cowles  deserved  a  clearcut  pref-  ^  y  f  tllflpf 

erence  over  Murphy  "by  reason  ^ 

of  its  more  meaningful  local 
ownership.”  Murphy  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company  came  into  exist¬ 
ence  several  years  ago  when  the 
Cowles  firm  sold  off  one  of  two 
radio  stations  under  the  FCC 
duopoly  rule. 

No  Beer  Advertising 
In  the  matter  of  proposed 
programming  the  examiner  ex¬ 
pressed  his  pleasure  with  the 
Cowles  plan  of  banning  beer  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  Des  Moines 
station.  He  observed,  however, 
that  the  Cowles  station  at  Sioux 
City  does  not  adhere  to  this 
policy. 

Mr.  French  gave  preference 


i 


\ 


you  can  do  it  alone  . . .  but 


it’s  easier  the  GRAPHIC  ARTS  way 


V 

Newspaper  men  throughout  the  middle  west  ore 
finding  we  hove  the  answers  to  many  complex  ^ 
problems — personnel,  labor  relations,  cost  anal- 
\  yses,  plant  layout,  production  problems — in  fact,  ^ 
every  facet  of  newspaper  management.  Here's  a  \ 
non-profit  personalized  professional  service  that's  \ 
\  unique  in  many  respects,  especially  in  results) 

.  \  Write  for  detailed  brochure.  Inquiries  welcomed. 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY,  INC.  Min°n«po[^3X" 

Management-Consultants  to  the  Printing  and  Publishing  Industry  Since  1877 


For  Big  Area 

Wausau,  Wis. 
Six  daily  newspapers  in  the 
upper  Wisconsin  river  valley 
have  joined  to  bring  television 
to  the  residents  of  Wisconsin’s 
north  central  area. 

Its  Wisconsin  Valley  Televi¬ 
sion  Corp.  has  been  granted 
Channel  1  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  and 
this  Fall  television  programs 
will  be  broadcast  from  a  sta¬ 
tion  to  be  located  here. 

Joined  in  the  enterprise  are 
to  Cowles  also  on  the  basis  of  the  TFau.sau  Daily  Record-Mer¬ 


it?,  planned  news  coverage  with 
full-time  reporters  on  “beats” 
in  a  setup  separate  from  the 
newspaper,  while  having  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  news  organization  avail¬ 
able  if  needed. 

Finally,  the  examiner  conclud¬ 
ed:  “Cowles’  outstanding  superi¬ 
ority  and  its  greater  likelihood 
of  implementation  of  its  pro¬ 
posals  clearly  overwhelms  the 
comparative  advantage  found 
for  Murphy  on  the  issue  of  di¬ 
versification.” 

A  Different  Approach 

In  the  Endicott  case.  Exami¬ 
ner  Butts  said  that  he  found 
other  factors  mostly  in  favor  of 
Ottaway  but  concluded  that  “the 
predominant  preference  relating 
to  diversification  outweighs  the 
others.” 

He  devoted  considerable  at¬ 
tention  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Ottaway-owned  newspaper,  the 
Endicott  Bulletin,  to  develop  a 


aid,  Rhinelander  Daily  News, 
Antigo  Journal,  Merrill  Herald, 
Marshfield  News-Herald,  Wis¬ 
consin  Rapids  Tribune  and  ra¬ 
dio  stations  WTAK,  Antigo, 
and  WFHR,  Wisconsin  Rapids. 

The  corporation  has  also  ac¬ 
quired  Radio  Station  WS-\U, 
which  it  will  operate  in  con¬ 
junction  with  WSAU-TV. 

Originally  the  corporation 
had  sought  only  a  television 
license  for  Channel  7.  Owners 
of  WSAU  made  a  similar  ap¬ 
plication.  The  newspaper  group 
purchased  WSAU  for  $170,000, 
thereby  clearing  the  field  for 
its  television  application. 

Wausau  is  centrally  located 
and  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
covering  the  areas  served  by 

the  newspapers.  Rhinelander  is 
located  60  miles  to  the  north  of 
Wausau,  Wisconsin  Rapids  50 

miles  to  the  south,  Antigo  35 

miles  to  the  east,  Merrill  16 

miles  north  and  Marshfield  45 


trading  area  known  as  Greater 
Endicott  by  incorporating  sub-  miles  south, 
urbs  of  Binghamton  which  is  ad-  WSAU-TV  will  operate  at 
jacent  to  Endicott^  He  express-  100,000  watts  and  will  have 
ed  the  opinion  that  Southeni  CBS  as  its  primary  affiliate. 
Tier  might  be  more  attentive  to  John  C.  Sturtevant,  publisher 
the  general  needs  of  Endicott  of  the  Record-Herald  and  presi- 
proper.  dent  of  the  new  corporation. 

All  stock  in  Ottaway  Stations,  said  the  television  programs 


according  to  the  record,  was 
held  by  James  H.  Ottaway; 
Ruth  B.  Ottaway,  his  wife;  and 
Ruth  O.  Sokoloff,  his  mother. 
Mr.  Ottaway  is  a  director  of 


will  go  on  the  air  in  the  early 
Fall.  By  acquiring  WSAU’s 
studios  and  450  antenna  tower, 
the  time  between  obtaining  a 
license  and  going  on  the  air 


Times  Herald  Company  of  Port  was  shortened  considerably,  he 
Huron,  Mich,  and  he  and  his  said. 


A  NON-PROFIT  ORGANIZATION 


wife  and  three  children  own 
88.5%  of  the  stock  in  Ottaway 
Newspapers-Radio,  Inc.  which 
publishes  newspapers  in  Endi¬ 
cott,  Oneonta  and  Plattsburgh, 
N.  Y.,  and  Stroudsburg,  Pa., 
and  operates  radio  stations  in 
Endicott  and  Stroudsburg. 

Ownership  of  Southern  Tier, 
at  the  time  of  the  application 
and  hearing,  was  held  by  a  large 
number  of  local  residents  in  a 
stock  subscription  plan. 


Originally  the  stock  in  the 
television  corporation  was  ap¬ 
portioned  among  the  newspa¬ 
pers  on  a  basis  of  their  circu¬ 
lation.  When  WSAU  was 
purchased  this  schedule  was 
changed  to  permit  a  stock¬ 
holder  in  WSAU  to  acquire 
stock  in  the  new  corporation. 

George  T.  Frechette,  who  had 
been  manager  of  WFHR,  is 
general  manager  of  WSAU 
and  WSAU-TV. 
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owned  by 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


owned  by 


GREENSBORO  DAILY  NEWS 


owned  by  THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR. 


owned  by 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


These  successful  stations  recognize  the 
important  differences  among  media,  and 
retain  Harrington,  Righter  &  Parsons  as  their 
exclusive  television  representative  to  serve  their 
TV  properties.  (This  wisdom  is  shared  by  the 
non-newspaper  owners  of  WAAM  and  WMTW 
who  also  know  the  merits  of  representation 
devoted  exclusively  to  television. ) 


Harrington,  Righter  and  Parsons, Inc. 

New  York 
Chicago 
San  Francisco 


television— the  only  medium  we  serve 


fVA/IM  Baltimore 

WBEN-TV  Buffalo 
WFMY-TV  Greensboro 
WT)AF-TV  Kansas  City 
WHAS-TF  Louisville 
fFTMJ-TF  Milwaukee 
WMTW  Mt.  Washington 
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CIRCULATION 


New  Orders  Gained 
Via  Open  House  Plan 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


An  “Open  House”  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  plan,  whereby 
non-carriers  are  invited  to  par¬ 
ticipate  along  with  regular 
carriers  in  agency  cities  and 
towns,  has  been  used  success¬ 
fully  by  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune  for 
the  past  three  years. 

Under  this  plan,  once  a  year 
each  agency  manager  invites 
all  of  the  boys  in  town  of  car¬ 
rier  age  to  visit  the  office  and 
become  acquainted  with  the  op¬ 
portunities  of  being  a  Star  and 
Tribune  carrier  salesman.  The 
circulation  in  each  of  these  109 
agencies  is  supervised  from  a 
central  office  by  an  adult  agen¬ 
cy  manager  and  has  from  25 
to  100  carriers. 

Invitations  are  extended 
through  the  schools  with  at¬ 
tractive  promotion.  Such  invi¬ 
tations  are  staggered  over  sev¬ 
eral  days  to  equalize  the  at¬ 
tendance. 


Print  it  in 
the  West  *, 

f, 

/  WISTIRN 
^{DISTRIBUTION 


Save  time  and  money  ...  let  us 
print  your  magazine,  newspa¬ 
per,  catalog,  comic  book,  adver¬ 
tising  circular,  etc.,  on  news¬ 
print.  Black,  color  or  process 
colors.  Fast,  modern  rotary 
presses.  Fly  us  the  copy  and  lay¬ 
outs,  mats  or  plates.  Let  us 
quote  on  your  needs. 

Rod9ers  & 
McDonald 

PUBLISHERS,  INC. 

Rotary  Printing  Specialists 
Exclusively  on  Newsprint 


2421  West  54tti  Street 
Los  Angeles  43,  Colifotnia 


I  LET'S  DISCUSS  IT  .  .  .  write  for 
I  samples  and  prices. 
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Agency  offices  are  especially 
decorated  for  the  occasion  with 
streamers,  balloons,  signs,  etc. 
Bulletin  boards  feature  dis¬ 
plays  of  prizes  carriers  can 
get  for  new  subscriptions. 

Open  House  is  usually  held 
the  first  two  weeks  in  Decem¬ 
ber  so  many  prizes  displayed 
are  excellent  Christmas  gifts 
for  mothers,  dads,  brothers 
and  sisters,  it  was  pointed  out 
by  M.  E.  Fisher,  Star  and 
Tribune  circulation  director. 


Given  Show  Tickets 


“Details  of  the  Open  House 
programs  are  streamlined,  but 
carefully  planned,”  he  said. 
“First  the  visitors  are  invited 
to  sit  down  and  the  agency 
manager  gives  a  short  talk 
about  route  opportunities  for 
boys  and  about  the  prizes. 

“At  the  end  of  the  talk  each 
boy  is  given  a  movie  ticket  just 
for  coming.  Naturally,  regu¬ 
lar  carriers  are  given  show 
tickets  and  the  same  offers  as 
the  other  boys.  Among  the 
newcomers,  applications  are 
taken  from  those  who  express  a 
desire  to  have  routes  as  open¬ 
ings  occur.  Those  who  are  en¬ 
thusiastic  are  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  earn  prizes  by  get¬ 
ting  new  customers  even 
though  they  are  not  carriers.” 

Open  Houses  are  held  right 
after  school  and  agency  of¬ 
fices  are  open  each  night  dur¬ 
ing  the  two-week  period  so  the 
boys  can  bring  in  their  orders 
and  receive  their  awards. 

Last  year,  some  12,000  boys 
(3,000  carriers  and  9,000  non- 
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carriers)  participated  in  the 
program  and  some  17,000  new 
orders  were  secured,  said  Mr. 
Fisher.  The  promotion  budget 
cost  per  order  is  about  the 
same  as  usual. 

Mr.  Fisher  told  E&P  there 
are  four  major  benefits  from 
this  Open  House  promotion: 

1.  A  substantial  circulation 
increase. 

2.  A  sizeable  list  of  appli¬ 
cations  for  routes. 

3.  A  more  active  carrier 
staff. 

4.  An  expansion  of  good 
will  for  S&T. 

Action  Mapped  on 

Restrictive  Laws 

Oakland,  Cauf. 

Action  on  restrictive  legis¬ 
lative  moves  which  affect  news¬ 
paper  circulation  departments 
will  be  taken  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Circulation  Manag¬ 
ers  Association  in  Yosemite 
Oct.  17-19,  it  was  decided  here. 

The  decision  for  early  action 
was  made  on  a  motion  by  Ray 
Lovett,  Peninsula  Newspapers. 
F.  E.  Howard,  San  Franeiseo 
Call-Bulletin  and  president, 
CCMA,  said  legislation  which 
affects  various  phases  of  circu¬ 
lation  is  developing  throughout 
California.  These  moves  even¬ 
tually  affect  circulators  every¬ 
where,  he  observed. 

A  pending  San  Leandro 
move  proposes  a  $1000  bond 
for  all  home  solicitors,  re¬ 
ported  John  H.  McCourtney, 
Oakland  Tribune.  While  not 
aimed  at  newspapers,  it  could 
be  interpreted  to  affect  all 
types  of  canvassers. 

Arvey  Drown,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News,  pointed  out  that 
varying  restrictions  in  adja¬ 
cent  communities  and  towns 
imposed  extra  hazards.  Dick 
Miller,  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  said 
much  of  the  legislation  has  de¬ 
veloped  in  newly  expanded 
communities  which  have  be¬ 
come  the  target  of  varied  and 
intense  sales  activity. 

CCMA  membership  is  now  at 
a  record  peak  of  168,  reported 
Harry  Thatcher,  Salinas  Cali¬ 
fornian.  Heavy  initial  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  invitation  for 
nominations  for  California 
Newspaperboy  Foundation 
awards  was  reported  by  Don 
Wilson,  managing  director. 

Free  Subscription 

The  Clarke  County  (Ala.) 
Democrat,  published  in  Grove 
Hill,  is  giving  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  anyone  who  guesses 
at  a  glance  the  section  of  town 
in  which  a  picture  published 
on  the  front  page  was  made. 


Betty  Crocker 
To  Glamorize 
Home  Career 

Minneapolis 

Cooperation  of  newspaper 
editors  in  keeping  a  search  for 
the  Betty  Crocker  American 
Homemaker  of  Tomorrow  on  a 
high  plane,  out  of  the  ordinary 
popularity  contest  category, 
was  sought  this  week  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Mills. 

H.  A.  Bullis,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  sponsoring 
firm,  advised  that  the  search 
has  been  undertaken  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  service  and  educational 
venture.  Doug  Mackenzie  has 
charge  of  the  public  relations 
phase  of  the  promotion. 

All  senior  girls  in  graduat¬ 
ing  classes  of  both  public  and 
private  schools  throughout  the 
United  States  are  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  search, 
which  Charles  H.  Bell,  presi¬ 
dent  of  General  Mills,  said  is 
designed  to  emphasize  the  work 
being  done  by  American  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  in  training 
girls  for  successful  family  life 
after  marriage. 

“We  have  launched  this 
search,”  said  Mr.  Bell,  “be¬ 
cause  we  believe  that  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  happiness  of  the 
American  home  constitute  the 
surest  guaranty  of  the  stability 
and  perpetuation  of  our  basic 
democracy  and  our  American 
way  of  life. 

“Therefore  anything  we  or 
anyone  else  can  do  in  broaden¬ 
ing  the  knowledge  and  improv¬ 
ing  the  abilities  of  our  female 
youth  for  their  careers  as 
homemakers  is  an  important 
contribution  toward  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  nation’s  founda¬ 
tion — the  American  home.” 

The  project  has  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  national  contest 
and  activities  committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Principals,  a  de¬ 
partment  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association. 


Progress  Edition 

Lexington,  N.  C. 

The  Lexington  Dispatch  Aug. 
24  came  out  with  its  biggest 
edition  in  a  72-year-old  historj’ 
— a  90-page  progress  edition. 

The  paper  included  articles 
on  the  history  of  Lexington  and 
Davidson  County  and  progress 
reports  from  various  indus¬ 
tries.  Individual  mailing  edi¬ 
tions  as  well  as  those  delivered 
to  local  customers  weighed  over 
a  pound  and  a  quarter. 
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Woman  Editor 
Takes  New  Post 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Elinor  V.  Cogswell,  editor  of 
the  Palo  Alto  Times  since  1938, 
has  assumed  new  duties  as  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  three 
newspaper  members  of  Penin¬ 
sula  Newspapers  Incorporated. 

Miss  Cogswell  succeeds  Dal¬ 
las  E.  Wood,  who  with  two 
other  majority  owners  in  PNI 
joined  in  setting  up  a  profit- 
sharing  trust.  Mr.  Wood’s 
Prowler  column  will  continue, 
however.  Advanced  to  the  ed¬ 
itorship  is  Alexander  Bodi, 
former  Times  managing  editor. 

Joining  the  Times  in  1918, 
Miss  Cogswell  covered  murders 
and  other  major  news,  pro¬ 
duced  the  sports  page  on  occa¬ 
sions  and  had  her  shift  as  so¬ 
ciety  editor  before  becoming 
editor.  Her  entry  into  news¬ 
paper  work  was  after  a  year 
teaching  in  Hawaii  which  fol¬ 
lowed  her  graduation  from 
Stanford  University  here. 

Her  column,  “Editor  at 
Bat,”  is  being  continued  as 
“EVC  at  Bat.”  The  initials 
have  long  been  used  at  the  end 
of  this  column. 

Miss  Cogswell  expects  to 
continue  receiving  mail  ad¬ 
dressed  to  "Mr.  Elmer  Cogs¬ 
well.”  That’s  a  penalty  long 
endured  in  her  unique  assign¬ 
ment  as  editor. 

• 

Funk  Heads 
Research  Group 

J.  D.  Funk,  Santa  Monica 
(Calif.)  Outlook,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  proj¬ 
ects  committee  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  Research  Institute, 
Inc. 

Other  committee  assignments 
announced  by  Franklin  D. 
Schurz,  president  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  are: 

Ralph  R.  Cranmer,  Wil¬ 
liamsport  (Pa.)  Grit;  George 
L.  Green,  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal  and  Bulletin;  George 
Hearst,  Hearst  Newspapers ; 
Joseph  E.  McMullen,  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis.)  Journal;  Peter  Mil¬ 
ler,  LaSalle  (Ill.)  News-Trib¬ 
une;  and  C.  W.  Welch,  IFash- 
ington  (D.  C.)  Star. 

• 

Dividend  Passed 

Los  Angeles 

Directors  of  Hearst  Consoli¬ 
dated  Publications  took  no  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  dividend  payment 
for  the  quarter,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  following  sessions  here 
Aug.  25. 
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FIT  ALL  THESE 
COUNTIES  T06ETHER 
AND  YOU  HAVE  A 
MARKET  OF  445,500! 

We  delibermtely  individualize 
21  Countiee.  constitutinc 
U>e  real  Topeka  market, 
because  it  visualizes  the 
tremendous  extent  of  a 
vast  area  rich  in  buyins 
power. 

When  they  are  placed  in 
proper  juxtaposition,  as 
shown  below,  the  pattern 
is  one  of  extraordinary 
importance  to  any  na¬ 
tional  advertiser. 

Consider  any  one  of  these 
Counties  alone  (and  their 
Drive-in  hishways  focus 
on  Topeka  itself,  the  na¬ 
tural  shoppins  center), 
and  you'll  find  industrial- 
asricultural  community 
strenirth  contributing  to 
the  effective  buying  in¬ 
come  of  $689,272,000. 
Spendable  income  in  To¬ 
peka  alone  totals  $171 
million ! 

—  "-"y 


THE  RESPONSE  TO 
“TEST  CAMPAIONS” 
HAS  BEEN  FOUND 
UNUSUALLY  ALERT. 

The  type  of  merchant  in 
any  market — his  modem 
and  cooperative  outlook 
on  newspaper  advertising 
done  in  his  behalf — is,  of 
course,  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance. 

Topeka  merchants  are  acute¬ 
ly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
their  clerks  make  or  break 
sales.  They  are  trained  to 
be  courteous,  to  know 
their  merchandise,  and  to 
be  public  servants  to  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Whenever  national  surreya 
of  retail  trade  are  made, 
Topeka  is  consistently 
listed  as  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  honor  cities.  Topeka 
is  the  very  heart  of  one 
of  the  richest  agricultural 
areas  in  the  nation,  and 
the  presence  of  large  in¬ 
dustries,  operating  the 
YEAR  ROUND,  is  a  vital 
factor  in  Topeka’s  retail 
supremacy. 


Toi>eka’s  shopping  sections 
are  readily  accessible  to 
residents  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  trade  territory.  Ex¬ 
cellent  highways,  a  net¬ 
work  of  rail  transporta¬ 
tion,  a  modern  municipal 
airport,  and  a  number  of 
fast  buslines  serving  To¬ 
peka  bring  the  city  with¬ 
in  a  few  hours’  drive  or 
ride  from  ANYWHERE 
in  the  21  Counties. 


Yes  ...  fit  them  all  to¬ 
gether  and  this  mosaic  of 
wealthy  Counties  offers  a 
major  market.  No  outside 
media  can  possibly  match 
the  coverage  of  these 
"home-and-state  edited” 
newspapers,  serving  87,000 
homes,  traditional  in  their 
reader  fidelity. 


NEW  YORK-CHICAeO-CLEVELAND-  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.-SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Promotion  Primer 
Be  Ready  in  ’55 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


A  GROUP  of  members  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  is  hard  at  work 
writing  a  “Promotion  Primer.” 
The  volume,  intended  for  pub¬ 
lication  next  Spring,  may  well 
prove  to  be  one  of  NNPA’s 
greatest  contributions  to  the 
newspaper  industry. 

Work  on  the  primer  is  being 
directed  by  Ed  Templin  of  the 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader. 
Although  the  idea  is  to  make 
the  primer  useful  to  all  news¬ 
papers  and  to  all  newspaper 
promotion  people,  it  is  intended 
principally  to  help  smaller 
newspapers  “get  started  in  or¬ 
ganized  promotion.” 

NNPA  has  long  felt  the  need 
of  such  a  volume.  The  publish¬ 
ed  literature  on  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  is  meager.  For  many 
years,  one  of  the  most  persist¬ 
ent  questions  officers  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  NNPA  have  heard  is, 
“How  do  you  organize  a  promo¬ 
tion  department  and  get  a  pro¬ 
motion  program  started?” 

For  many  years,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  talk  of  such  a  volume 
has  bounced  around  in  NNPA 
meetings.  Last  year,  NNPA  en¬ 
joyed  a  large  success  with  a 
booklet  it  published  on  news¬ 
paper  research,  prepared  by 
Harry  Rosten,  research  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Times. 
Emboldened  by  that  success, 
and  heartened  by  Eld  Templin’s 
willingness  to  undertake  the  as¬ 
signment,  Cliff  Shaw  of  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal-Bul¬ 
letin,  current  president  of 
NNPA,  made  the  primer  a  ma¬ 
jor  objective  of  his  administra¬ 
tion. 


ATTENTION 

ALL 

Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Members 
Attend 

The  45th  Anniversary 

CONVENTION 

Hotel  Deshler  Hilton, 
Columbus 
Nov.  10-13,  1954 

For  Further  Information,  Write 
SDX  HEADQUARTERS 
35  East  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 


Tentatively  lined  up  as  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  primer  are: 
Harry  Rosten,  on  research; 
Clarence  Harding,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  on  public  rela¬ 
tions;  Ed  Burgeson,  Bureau  of 
Advertising  retail  division,  on 
retail  advertising ;  Frank 
Knight,  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Gazette,  on  editorial  promotion; 
Cy  Favor,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Press,  and  Bert  Stolpe,  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une,  on  circulation  promotion; 
Barry  Urdang,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin,  on  inter-depart¬ 
mental  promotion;  Joseph  P. 
Lynch,  Jr.,  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press,  on  classified  pro¬ 
motion  ;  Basil  Caummisar, 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour- 
7ial,  on  general  advertising  pro¬ 
motion;  Rogert  Weed,  Mimie- 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une,  on  sports  promotion; 
Pierre  Martineau,  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune,  on  merchandis¬ 
ing;  and  Millard  Cope,  Marshall 
(Texas)  News  Messenger,  on 
copy  service  and  special  edi¬ 
tions. 

A  piogress  report  on  the 
primer  is  expected  to  be  made 
when  the  NNPA  directors  meet 
in  Chicago  on  Sept.  28.  Plans 
for  its  distribution  will  also  be 
discussed  then. 

Dates  for  regional  meetings 
of  NNPA  have  been  announced 
as  Oct.  18-19  for  the  Western 
region  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Nov. 
7-9  for  the  Central  region  at 
Cincinnati,  0.;  and  Nov.  15-16 
for  the  Eastern  region  at  Mon¬ 
treal,  Canada. 
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More  on  Reprints 

This  corner’s  discussion  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago  of  the  promo¬ 
tional  value  of  reprints  brings 
a  report  from  Harry  E.  Cog¬ 
gins,  promotion  manager  of  the 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  News-Pied¬ 
mont,  that  in  the  past  year  he 
has  distributed  approximately 
175,000  reprints  at  a  total  cost 
of  about  $750. 

“This  seems  to  be  a  good  ex¬ 
ample,”  he  notes,  “that  a  big 
budget  is  not  required  for  some 
practical  and  valuable  promo¬ 
tion.  We  published  and  distrib¬ 
uted  112,000  copies  of  a  reprint 
carrying  pictures  of  the  32  pres¬ 
idents  through  Harry  S.  Tru¬ 
man’s  reign.  We  published  55,- 
000  copies  of  a  tabloid  on  the 
Indo-China  war,  and  8,000 
copies  of  a  special  series  on 
prison  camp  conditions  in 
Greenville  written  by  our  city 
editor,  William  S.  Gaines. 

“All  these  were  published  on 
newsprint,  using  type  and  cuts 
saved  after  the  material  had 
been  published  in  the  daily  pa¬ 
per.  We  think  the  results  speak 
for  themselves. 

“Certainly  the  results  indicate 
that  slick  paper  and  fancy  trim¬ 
mings  aren’t  necessary  if  the 
reprints  fill  a  need. 

“We’ve  made  a  lot  of  friends 
with  these  inexpensive  reprints, 
both  with  regular  subscribers 
and  with  non-subscribers.  And 
while  this  reprint  work  is  only 
part  of  our  promotion  program, 
we  feel  it  is  a  vital  part.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  these  reprints  went 
into  homes  that  were  not  tak¬ 
ing  our  papers.  How  else  could 
this  be  accomplished  so  cheap¬ 
ly  and  still  do  the  job?” 

Mike  Rutman,  promotion 
manager  of  Long  Island  News- 
day,  adds  that  he  finds  reprints 
valuable  both  in  advertising  and 
in  circulation  promotion. 

“One  gimmick  which  we  have 
found  valuable,”  he  reports,  “is 
an  advance  reprint,  used  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  top  series.  We  reprint 
only  the  first  two  or  three  arti¬ 
cles  of  a  lengthy  series  and 
distribute  them  to  non-subscrib¬ 
ers.  This  has  the  effect  of  creat¬ 
ing  an  immediate  interest  in  the 
paper.” 

Market  Promotion 

Two  market  promotions  are 
at  hand  this  week  that  illus¬ 
trate  widely  different  techniques 
in  selling  a  newspaper  market 
through  information  about  that 
market. 

One  is  from  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune,  which  has  a 
daily  circulation  of  something 
over  190,000  and  a  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  of  over  214,000.  This 
sells  the  metropolitan  Oakland 
area  as  a  “Bright  Spot”  in  the 
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nation’s  economic  picture.  The 
booklet  is  as  bright  as  it  pic¬ 
tures  its  market  to  be. 

Using  air  photographs,  this 
booklet  gives  the  reader  a 
pretty  good  physical  picture  of 
the  Oakland  market.  It  is  well 
designed  throughout  for  quick 
and  easy  reading  and  for  get¬ 
ting  across  a  mass  of  market 
statistics  easily.  It  is  plastic 
bound  for  fiat  opening,  index 
tabbed  so  that  you  get  to  the 
information  you  want  instant¬ 
ly.  In  all,  it  is,  as  always,  an 
excellent  job. 

The  other  is  from  the  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Sun,  daily  circulation 
40,000,  Sunday  26,000.  The 
market  story  the  Sun  has  to 
tell  is  every  bit  as  good,  in  its 
way,  as  the  Oakland  Tribune’s 
stoi-y.  But  the  Sun  elects  to 
tell  its  story  almost  as  an  audi¬ 
tor’s  report,  through  page  after 
page  of  statistics  and  analysis. 

There  are  no  illustrations  in 
the  Sun’s  market  book,  no  tpyo- 
graphic  design,  no  attempt  at 
all  to  dramatize  the  story.  The 
facts  are  there,  sir,  just  the 
facts. 

Which  is  the  better  tech¬ 
nique?  It’s  hard  to  say.  Both 
are  good  in  that  they  provide 
the  facts  the  inquiring  adver¬ 
tiser  or  agency  man  wants.  Be¬ 
cause  of  its  design,  it  may  be 
that  the  Oakland  Tribune’s 
volume  is  more  inviting.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  guy  wants 
figures,  and  figures  tell  him  the 
story  he  wants,  why  doll  them 
up  ? 

The  main  consideration,  it 
seems  to  us,  is  that  both  tech¬ 
niques  do  a  job  of  selling  the 
market.  And  if  Oakland  has 
its  bright  spot,  every  day  in 
Lowell  is  SUNday. 

25,000  Spectators 
At  Horse  Show 

All  previous  attendance  rec¬ 
ords  were  shattered  this  year 
when  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun- 
Times  Horse  Show  attracted 
more  than  25,000  spectators. 

The  colorful  event,  held  for 
the  sixth  consecutive  year  in 
the  Lincoln  Park  riding  arena 
on  the  lakefront,  was  an  all-day, 
all-free  show.  More  than  500 
amateur  riders  paraded  in  the 
show  ring  in  22  competitive 
classes,  each  aiming  for  titles 
in  their  own  age  division.  The 
show  is  designed  to  promote 
horseback  riding  as  a  healthful 
sport.  It  is  aimed,  especially, 
to  offer  the  thrill  of  show  ring 
competition  to  youngsters  who 
cannot  own  a  horse.  Most  of 
the  classes  are  planned  for  rent- 
a-horse  riders  of  Chicago. 

As  an  added  attraction,  tw’o 
pure  bred  Arabian  horses  were 
put  through  their  gaits. 
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Meeting  the  need  for  better  zinc-coated  steels 
with  this  new  continuous  galvanizing  line 
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National  Steel’s  continuous  improve¬ 
ment  of  plant  and  product  is  exemplified 
in  this  painting  of  a  new  continuous 
galvanizing  unit  recently  installed  at 
Weirton  S^teel  Company,  a  National 
Steel  division.  In  this  710-foot-long 
unit,  steel  enters  at  one  end,  is  auto¬ 
matically  cleaned,  annealed,  and  zinc- 
coated,  to  emerge  at  the  other  end  in 
galvanized  sheets  or  coils. 

Galvanizing  results  in  a  product  that 
combines  the  strength  of  steel  with  the 
corrosion-resistance  of  zinc,  a  job  that 


National  Steel’s  new  continuous  line 
does  superbly  well.  In  addition,  the  line 
turns  out  a  product  greatly  superior  to 
galvanized  material  made  by  conven¬ 
tional  pot  dip  methods.  For  in  this  new 
galvanized  steel,  the  bond  between  zinc 
coat  and  steel  is  so  tight  that  sheets 
can  be  formed,  bent,  drawn  or  stamped 
without  danger  of  the  surface  flaking, 
cracking  or  peeling. 

Here,  as  in  many  other  fields.  National 
Steel  demonstrates  its  forward-looking 
philosophy  ...  a  philosophy  that  calls 


for  constant  improvement  of  products 
and  the  methods  by  which  they  are 
made.  This  is  National  Steel — entirely 
integrated,  completely  independent — 
one  of  America’s  leading  steel  producers. 

New  Color  Film  New  Available 

"Achievement  in  Steel"  .  .  .  a  new  I6-mm 
color  film  telling  the  dramatic  story  oj 
steel  is  now  available  to  organized  groups. 
To  obtain  this  film  Jor  your  groups 
write  to  " Achievement National  Steel 
Corporation,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
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SEVEN  GREAT  DIVISIONS  WELDED  INTO  ONE 
COMPLETE  STEEL-MAKING  STRUCTURE 

OfW  lokM  StMl  Cor^  Watrton  StMl  Company 

Skon-Slool  Olvitlon  Honno  Iron  Oro  Company 

Tho  Honno  Eurnoco  Corp.  NoHonol  Minot  Corp. 
Notionol  Siool  Pro4«cM  Co. 
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SERVING  AMERICA  BY  SERVING  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY 


SYNDICATES 


Laugh  Parade  Adds 
Panelist,  Cartoonist 


By  James  L.  Collings 

Two  new  artists — one  a  gen-  difficulty  selling  the  syndicate. 

tie  satirist  of  office  life,  the  He  literally  walked  in  off  the 

other  a  portrayer  of  riotous  street  to  do  it.  His  first  of- 

family  living — soon  will  add  fering  was  a  Sad-Sack  type 

their  talents  to  the  laugh  strip,  which  was  turned  down. 

parade.  But,  liking  his  art  work,  they  ' 

They  are  Julien  Dedman,  an  told  him  they  were  looking  for 

advertising  manager,  who  will  an  office  panel  and  asked  Julien  R  ;  ^ 

do  the  panel,  “At  the  Office,”  if  he  would  care  to  give  it  a 

for  the  New  York  Herald  Trib-  try.  He  answered  with  30-40 

une  Syndicate  (six  a  week;  for  roughs  and  immediately  was 

release  Oct.  4),  and  Calvin  accepted.  He  is  the  first  pan-  whatever 

elist  signed  by  the  syndicate  huh?  T1 

the  late  H.  T.  Webster,  shade 

years 

Office,’  the  o’^but^h 

cate  says,  turns  an  observant 
and,  pardon  the  expression, 
f  realistic  eye  on  the  entire  sit- 

down  brigade — from  the  mes-  ^  ‘ 

i.Jdi  iA  senger  boy  on  up  to  the  boss.  ,.  ® 

...  Occasionally,  a  stenographer’s  mgs  go 
^ ^  w '  <  show  (facts  of  life,  ricane-s  i 

that),  but  the  gently  e  wan  s 
satiric  eye  will  take  in  much  ® 
more.” 

“The  way  I  look  at  it,”  Jul-  Call  At 
ien  says,  “I  don’t  plan  to  have 
a  big,  fat  gag  every  day.  In-  jjjj 
stead  it’ll  be  a  matter  of  pok-  Mpmnhiv 
ing  satire  at  all  kinds  of  peo-  Appeal,  1 
pie  who  work  in  offices  or  out  comic 
of  them  or  go  through  them  in  jjfg.  ^ 
the  course  of  a  day.  sense  of 

“I’ve  worked  in  an  office  my-  Mr.  & 
self  for  five  years,  so  I’ve  had  children,  and  five  wholesome, 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  ob-  wonderful,  nice-looking  ones  at 
serve  the  foibles.  It’s  not  too  that,  as  you  can  see  from  the 
hard  at  this  point  to  come  up  photo.  Their  names  are  Jan 
with  ideas,  as  I’ve  been  (14),  Lee  (12),  Lane  (10), 
through  most  of  these  things  Jehl  (6)  and  Ricky  (4),  and 
myself.  In  other  words,  I’m  their  antics  give  Dad  all  the 
sort  of  caricaturing  myself.”  ammunition  he  needs.  Mrs. 
At  30,  Julien,  you  have  a  Alley  is  Jess  in  the  strip  and 
personable  good  job  and  you’re  on  your  the  family  dog  is  Junior, 
had  little  way  as  a  picture  humorist,  or  If  cartooning  ability  is  in- 


Cal  Alley  and  his  family. 


Julien  Dedman 


THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


9^  The  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau  is 
the  “clearing  house” 
for  newspaper  check¬ 
ing  copies.  Over  1600 
newspapers  in  the 
United  States  use  this 
service. 


ShouUtr  fi}g)i  x  f 
panel  bring*  ink  V 
cenirol  of  upper 
color  cylinder* 
to  pro**  room  floor. 


Senice  Offices  •nintoik  •cniuu 

_  ^  •  COLHHUS  •  HEHniS 

dtm  •  SU  FMNCISCt 


ADVERTISING 
CHECKING  SUREAUr  INC 


*etaitdafd  on  Htdllamr  prone* 

THI  OOSS  MUNTING  NESS  CO 

JS3S$.  I*cwllnajl.,  Chicogo  i.  III. 
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PAfER  HABIT*"  IN  THF 
HBW  OFNERATION* 

#  COINERS  OtmB 
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OUT  FC«lt  tHi  CH^ 
AIJDIiNa. 


WcKfcfii  for  Yovr 
Sampfes  ttstd 
Promolfoo  Mdet 
in  The  Btff  WhHe 
invehpe* 


ihis  IS  a  completely  new 
feature  for  children,  produeed 
after  months  of  experimenta¬ 
tion,  and  with  the  help  of 
modern  child  psychology 
techniques.  It  is  NOT  a  comie. 


Contaet  your  AP  Bureau  Chief 
Today  or  Wire  Collect  to — 
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Story  Disbarment 
Suggestion  Libelous 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


A  SUMMARY  judgment  of  the 
Circuit  Court  in  favor  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dia- 
patch  was  reversed  a  few 
weeks  ago  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia 
and  the  case  remanded  for  trial. 
(82  S.E.  2d  588.) 

An  attorney,  Howard  H. 
Carwile,  had  made  several 
broadcasts  charging  that  graft, 
corruption  and  bribery  existed 
in  the  police  department.  A 
grand  jury  investigated  these 
charges,  filed  its  report  but  re¬ 
turned  no  indictment.  In  a 
front  page  story  the  Times- 
Dispatch  said, 

“Richard  R.  Foster,  Director 
of  Public  Safety,  and  Police 
Chief  C.  D.  Carton  said  they 
were  ‘very  much  pleased’  with 
the  report.  .  .  .  The  two  offi¬ 
cials  avoided  a  direct  answer 
to  an  inquiry  as  to  whether 


they  were  considering  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  to  the  District 
Committee  of  the  Virginia 
State  Bar  to  take  action 
against  Carwile  for  his  con¬ 
duct  in  leveling  these  charges 
which  cast  a  shadow  across 
the  entire  Police  Department. . . 

“Under  the  state  code  the 
State  Bar,  as  an  administra¬ 
tive  agency  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeals,  must  request 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  disbar  an  attorney  for 
violation  of  the  ethical  code 
governing  the  professional  con¬ 
duct  of  attorneys.” 

The  statute  on  which  this 
action  against  the  Times-Dis- 
pitch  is  based  provides,  “Ac¬ 
tion  for  insulting  words. — All 
words  which  from  their  usual 
construction  and  common  ac¬ 
ceptation  are  construed  as  in¬ 
sults  and  tend  to  violence  and 
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breach  of  the  peace,  shall  be  i 
actionable.”  When  the  present 
statute  was  amended  in  1940 
there  was  deleted  from  the  law 
as  it  was  at  that  time,  a  sen¬ 
tence  at  the  end,  “No  demurrer 
shall  preclude  a  jury  from 
passing  thereon.” 

By  the  omission  of  this  sen¬ 
tence,  the  Virginia  court 
pointed  out,  a  court  has  now 
the  same  power  and  control  over 
actions  brought  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  that  it  has  over  the  com¬ 
mon  law  actions  for  libel. 

The  court  in  setting  aside 
the  summary  judgment  in  favor 
of  this  newspaper  said,  “An 
action  for  insulting  words 
under  the  code  is  treated  pre¬ 
cisely  as  an  action  for  slander 
or  libel  for  words  actionable 
in  themselves,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  namely,  that  no  publica¬ 
tion  is  necessary.” 

As  authority  for  this  ruling 
the  court  referred  to  a  decision 
it  had  made  several  years  be¬ 
fore  in  an  action  against  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Journal  and 
Guide  which  referred  to  an  un¬ 
married  woman  as  Mrs. 

The  court  ruled  that  the  use 
of  the  courtesy  title  “Mrs.”  in 
the  absence  of  any  evidence 
tending  to  show  that  it  was 
not  used  in  good  faith,  nega¬ 
tived  any  idea  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  thought  she  was  single. 
However,  the  court  found  no 
evidence  of  anjf  intention  of 
the  newspaper  to  insult  her 
or  to  cast  reflection  upon  her. 

The  case  established  the 
precedent  for  the  court  in 
holding  that  the  article  in¬ 
volved  in  the  action  against 
the  Times-Dispatch  was  ground 
for  an  action. 

“A  reading  of  the  publica¬ 
tion,”  the  court  said,  “reveals 
that  the  newspaper  through  its 
reporter  initiated  an  inquiry  of 
certain  named  officials  of  the 
city  of  Richmond  as  to  whether 
an  action  would  be  taken 
against  this  man  for  his  having 
preferred  charges  which  ‘cast  a 
.shadow  across  the  entire  Police 
Department,’  and  when  the  re¬ 
porter  failed  to  get  a  definite 
reply  to  his  suggestive  ques¬ 
tion,  he  wrote,  ‘The  State  Bar 
may  request  a  court  of  compe¬ 
tent  jurisdiction  to  disbar  an 
attorney  for  violation  of  the 
Ethical  Code. 

“It  is  a  reasonable  implica¬ 
tion  from  the  language  read  in 
connection  with  the  whole  arti¬ 
cle,  that  this  man  is  guilty  of 
unethical  and  unprofessional 
conduct  for  his  charges  made 
against  the  police  department 
for  which  conduct  the  newspa¬ 
per  suggests  in  a  veiled  but 
pointed  way,  that  he  should  be 
subjected  to  disbarment  action.” 


Tax  Refunds 
Ruled  Private 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania’s  Department 
of  Justice  has  upheld  refusal  of 
the  State  Board  of  Finance  and 
Revenue  to  make  tax  refunds 
public  information. 

Deputy  Attorney  Genei-al 
George  W.  Keitel,  in  an  infor¬ 
mal  opinion  requested  by  State 
Treasurer  Weldon  B.  Heybum, 
said  the  Pennsylvania  fiscal 
code  and  court  decisions  pro¬ 
hibit  disclosure  of  State  tax 
refunds  made  by  the  board. 

Mr.  Heybum  said  he  asked 
for  the  opinion  because  he  did 
not  agree  with  the  position  of 
Board  Secretary  Elmer  G. 
Graham  that  tax  money  refunds 
could  not  be  made  public.  Al¬ 
though  Mr.  Heybum  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  refund  board,  the 
majority  of  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  agency  did  not  agree 
with  his  pro-public  position. 

“All  public  monies  paid  out 
by  the  state  are  public  infor¬ 
mation  as  far  a.s  I’m  conceni- 
ed,”  Mr.  Heybum  said. 

Meantime,  refusal  of  the  tax 
refund  board  to  grive  newsmen 
tax  refunds  made  to  banks  and 
tru.st  companies  was  picked  up 
by  the  Democratic  Party  and 
turned  into  an  issue  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  gubernatorial  campaign. 

Democrats,  the  “out”  party, 
promised  to  revise  the  fiscal 
code  to  make  all  tax  rebates 
and  refunds  public  information 
if  they  win  a  majority  vote  in 
the  .state  legislature. 


Postal  Raise 
Still  in  the  Cards 

Cleveland 

The  Administration  will  seek 
an  increase  in  po.stal  rates, 
covering  all  classes  of  mailing, 
in  the  next  Congress. 

The  statement  was  made  by 
Eugene  Lyons,  a.ssistant  Post¬ 
master  General,  in  charge  of 
personnel,  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Fe<lera- 
tion  of  Postal  Clerks  here  last 
week.  He  indicated  that  a  pay 
increase  for  postal  workers, 
which  President  Ei.senhower  ve¬ 
toed  this  year,  w'ould  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  rate  rai.se  to 
proride  additional  revenue. 


lis  man  is  guilty  of  Airport  Heralded 
and  unprofessional 

r  his  charges  made  San  Francisco 

;  police  department  Special  sections  in  each  of 
conduct  the  newspa-  the  four  San  Fancisco  dailies 
its  in  a  veiled  but  heralded  the  opening  of  the 
y,  that  he  should  be  new  San  Francisco  Interna- 
0  disbarment  action.”  tional  Airport. 
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Chrysler  Corporation  does  it  again  .  .  . 

Scoops  industry  with  Gas  Tiiil)i 


^  ^  Oclo  lUI  UllJL  development 

Chrysler  Corporation  unveils  America’s  first  successful  gas  turbine  passenger  car  engine! 


Chrysler  Corporation’s  leadership  has  re¬ 
cently  been  uramatically  reafTirmed  by  its 
development  and  announcement  of  the 
first  gas  turbine  powered  passenger  car 
ever  built  and  tested  in  the  United  States. 

The  practical  thinking  behind  this 
revolutionary  engine  is  evidenced  by  its  in¬ 
stallation  in  a  production-model  Plymouth 
Sport  Coime.  The  car  was  thoroughly 
tested  on  Chrysler’s  vast  proving  grounds 
and  proved  as  practical  and  roadable  as 
any  standard  automobile. 

Industry-wide  amazement  has  been 
expressed  at  the  advanced  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  achieved  by  the  Chrysler  turbine 
engine.  Previous  gas  turbine  ventures  had 
shown  enormous  fuel  consumption.  An¬ 


other  major  problem  had  been  posed  by 
the  force  and  extreme  high  temperatures  of 
exhaust  fumes  that  threatened  to  "fry” 
anything  in  their  path. 

The  significance  of  the  Chrysler  de¬ 
velopment  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  both  of 
these  major  problems  have  been  solved!  Fuel 
economy  is  in  the  range  of  conventional 
automobiles,  and  exhaust  temperature  is 
cooler  than  that  of  an  average  car! 

This  radical  new  power  plant  is  not 
ready  for  general  use.  Manufacturing  and 
metallurgical  problems  must  be  solved 
before  it  can  be  made  available  to  the 
public.  Still  Chrysler  engineering  has  so 
greatly  advanced  the  gas  turbine  engine 


that  its  eventual  use  on  the  road  can  now 
be  considered  seriously. 

Why  tell  you  of  these  future  things 
we  cannot  sell  you  today?  The  same 
sound  thinking  that  went  into  bringing 
this  engine  into  being  is  behind  the  cars 
we  make  today. 

We  invite  you  to  discover  for  your¬ 
self  the  excitement  and  money’s  worth  that 
vou  can  have  right  now  in  the  1954 
Plymouth,  Dodge,  De  Soto,  Chrysler  and 
Imperial  cars  at  your  dealer’s.  Pay  him  a 
visit  and  try  the  many  dozens  of  driving 
advances  that  put  you  ahead  on  the  road. 
You'll  find  these  cars  have  already  wrapped 
up  much  of  the  future  of  motordom  and 
are  placing  it  right  in  your  hands — today! 


Simplicity  has  been  achieved  in  the  Chrysler 
gas  turbine  engine.  It  is  200  lbs.  lighter,  has 
one-fifth  as  many  moving  parts  as  the  piston 


Exceptional  Power  for  its  size  is  developed 
by  the  gas  turbine  engine.  Rated  at  120  hp, 
it  is  equivalent  to  160  hp  in  a  conventional 


engine  it  replaces.  It  is  air  cooled,  eliminating  engine.  Engine  exhaust,  above,  is  cooler  than 
all  radiator  and  liquid  cooling  components,  that  of  a  standard  auto.  . 


J  l\  nioiiU 
l)o(lj»;c 
Dr  Soto 
Chrysler 
Imperial 


Wonderful  things  keep  coming  your  way  from  Chry  sler  Corporation 
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ments  are  formed  as  the  scars 
What  Uur  Headers  Say  of  war  are  erased  from  the 
{Continued  from  page  2)  children’s  minds, 
just  as  the  other  papers  were  A-S  hundreds  of  other  news¬ 
doing.  That  phrase  in  quotes  is  papers  throughout  the  country 
misleading.  are  doing,  these  papers  have 

This  is  a  period  in  which  generously  publicized  the  work 
legislatures  have  turned  hostile  of  the  Plan  through  news 
toward  loudmouth  journalism  stories,  editorials,  column  items, 
and  have  passed  laws  to  pre-  and  features,  but  they  felt  the 
vent  “trying  the  case  in  the  need  to  do  more — to  give  it  the 
newspapers.”  When  an  editor  “Something  extra”  that  made 
presumes  to  think  he  is  the  the  case  histories  real  and  alive, 
coxswain  in  the  civic  canoe,  he  Arnold  Robinson 

is  doing  no  service  to  journal-  Public  Relations  Dept., 
ism.  For  one  thing,  he  disgusts  Foster  Parents’  Plan  for 
public  officials  who  are  proud  War  Children,  Inc., 
of  never  yielding  to  pressure.  43  W.  61st  St.,  New  York  City 
Cleveland  newspapers  enjoy-  • 

ed  a  month-long  free-for-all  in 

the  case.  That  helped  to  pull  McDoHald  Hcads 

down  upon  them  an  almost 

hermetical  censorship  when  A 

Cleveland  police  decided  they  A  CFIU  ilCWh 

must  try  to  save  out  at  least  PERTH  Amboy,  N.J. 

some  few  surprise  facts  for  the  mv  »  j  <  Tk*  j.  t 

trial.  That  showed  a  strong,  , 

threatening  reaction  against  the  g?®  ^^^h  Amboy  Eveni^ 

newspapers  Company  has  elected 

Todd  Simon  McDonald  as  president 

Reporter  company  to  succeed  the 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  lY* 

Mr.  McDonald  has  been  vice- 

Press  Groups  Adopt  president  of  the  company  and 

ChUd  War  Victims  as  editor  In  filling 

the  presidency,  he  will  con- 
To  THE  Editor:  Shortly  be-  continue  as  editor.  Mr.  Mc- 
fore  Christinas  of  1951,  mem-  Donald  is  a  member  of  the 
bers  of  the  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  American  Society  of  Newspa- 
Press  Democrat  staff  voted  to  pgj.  Editors  and  is  a  former 
give  an  unknown  war  child  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
somewhere  in  Europe  an  un-  Associated  Press.  He  has  been 


same. 


It  does  make  a  difference  from  which  company 
you  buy  them. 


You  want  service  when 
Federated  gives  you 


2.  Dross  drums  to  help  you  economize  hy  using  the 
Federated  Mor-Tin  Plan  for  toning  your  metal. 


3.  Helpful  literature  like  “How  to  Save  Money 
on  Type  Metals”  and  a  cartoon  style 
wall  chart  on  Re-melt  Practice. 


4.  24  sales  offices  and  14  plants  across  the  nation 
for  your  convenience  in  ordering  and  delivery. 


See  Federated  first  for  all  type  metal  needs.  Also  for 
fluxes.  Savemet  comes  in  cans  (%  Ih.)  and  in  drums 
(50  lbs.) ;  Savaloy  in  boxes  of  one  dozen  cartridges. 
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Federated  Metals  Division 


AMERICAN  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 
120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  5,  N.Y. 

!■  Conoda :  Fidiraltd  Mitols  Conodo,  ltd.,  Toronto  ond  Montrool 


Aluminum  •  Magnesium  •  Babbitts  •  Brass  •  Bronze  •  Anodes  •  Zinc  Dust 
Die  Casting  Metals  •  Lead  and  Lead  Products  •  Solders  •  Type  Metals 
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For  The 

American  Homemaker  Of  (Tomorrow 
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WHO  is  she? 

Now  a  senior  girl  in  her  high  school 
graduating  class. 


WHERE  is  she? 
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Somewhere,  some  place  in  a  typical 
American  community. 

WHAT’S  a  homemaker? 

An  American  girl  who  knows  there  is  more  to  making  a  home  than 
just  keeping  house  .  .  .  who  sees  in  homemaking  a  career 
just  as  glamorous,  but  more  challenging,  than  any  other  field 

That  is  the  girl — the  homemaker  of  tomorrow — whom  Betty  Crocker  will  find 
by  written  examination  (based  on  vocational  guidance  material  prepared 
by  nationally  known  authorities)  among  the  nation’s  high  schools 
during  the  coming  months.  This  search  (it’s  not  a  contest)  is  undertaken  as 
a  public  service  because  General  Mills  believes: 

Successful  homes  are  the  foundation  of  our 
American  way  of  life. 

Our  female  youth  should  be  prepared  for  this 
great  responsibility. 

Every  encouragement  consistent  with  good  taste 
and  school  regulations  should  be  offered  senior 
high  school  girls. 


That’s  why  General  Mills  will  present  suitable  awards  to  participating  high  schools  and 
to  all  state  and  national  girl  winners  of  the  B  :tty  Crocker  American  Homemaker  of  Tomor¬ 
row  Search  in  the  interest  of  education  and  preservation  of  the  American  Home. 


General  Mills 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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_ Advertisement 

From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


City  Hall 

Out  for  Clean  Sweep 

Seems  the  boys  at  City  Hall  decided 
to  sit  up  and  look  around  our  town  a 
bit.  And  they  didn’t  like  what  they 
saw.  Thought  the  town  looked  kind 
of  littered. 

The  Mayor  called  for  us  to  get  busy 
on  a  big  clean-up.  He  launched  the 
campaign  with  an  invitation  to  name 
the  most  untidy  place  in  town.  The 
vote  was  unanimous — for  City  Hall! 

“Guess  we  should’ve  taken  a  look 
here  first,”  says  Mayor  Thomas.  ‘  ‘But, 
between  scrub  brush  and  paint  brush, 
we’re  going  to  make  City  Hall  as 
spankin’  clean  as  the  day  it  opened.” 

From  where  I  sit,  more  reforms 
ought  to  start  at  home.  Some  folks  get 
so  wrapped  up  in  their  neighbor's 
business  that  they  seldom  get  around 
to  attending  to  their  own.  For  in¬ 
stance,  some  people  would  deprive  me 
of  my  right  to  enjoy  an  occasional  glass 
of  beer — simply  because  they  prefer 
something  else.  Frankly,  I  think  they 
ought  to  ^^brush  up"  on  tolerance  and 
good  neighborliness  and  pay  more  at¬ 
tention  to  their  living  and  less  to  mine. 


iiiiiiii::iiiii!  EDITORIA  L  WORKSHOP  iiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!!iiiiiiiiiii^ 

1  By  Roy  H.  Copperiid  I 

I  Technical  Terms  I 

B  Ought  reporters  to  use  technical  terms  that  are  not  g 
g  common  currency  in  preference  to  readily  understand-  g 
1  able  substitutes?  | 

g  Experts  on  readability  would  probably  say  no.  But  g 
H  the  use  of  technical  language,  or  of  the  cant  belonging  g 
B  to  a  profession,  is  a  temptation  to  the  writer  who  thinks  = 
g  it  will  make  his  stuff  sound  learned  and  impressive.  1 
M  The  use  of  technical  terms  is  hard  to  avoid  in  stories  g 
g  dealing  with  advances  in  physics,  medicine,  and  the  J 
B  other  sciences,  and  often  no  satisfactory  synonyms  are  g 
g  available  in  plain  language.  The  reporter  who  keeps  his  1 
g  audience  in  mind,  however,  will  be  careful  to  follow  the  g 
J  unfamiliar  technical  terms  he  must  use  with  definitions  g 
g  rendered  in  language  as  simple  as  possible.  g 

s  *  *  *  I 

E  Science  stories  are  a  special  case,  and  usually  are  J 
g  handled  by  writers  who  make  them  a  specialty  and  have  g 
g  no  need  to  be  warned  of  such  pitfalls.  But  what  about  g 
g  the  everyday  grist  of  automobile  accidents?  g 

B  Such  accounts  often  abound  with  contusions,  abrasions,  g 
B  lacerations,  fractures,  sutures,  and  other  terms  redolent  g 
g  of  the  hospital.  Everybody  knows,  of  course,  that  a  1 
1  fracture  is  a  break.  Lacerations  are  cuts,  for  newspaper  g 
B  purposes,  although  the  doctor  may  mean  something  more  g 
g  complex  by  this  expression.  It  is  doubtful  that  con-  g 
B  tusions  presents  any  clear  picture  to  the  layman.  g 

B  Since  news  writers  for  the  most  part  pride  themselves  g 
g  on  the  clarity  and  immediacy  of  their  output — or  ought  g 
g  to — what’s  wrong  with  bruises  instead  of  contusions,  g 
g  scratches  instead  of  abrasions,  cuts  instead  of  lacera-  g 
B  tions,  and  sewing  instead  of  stituring?  5 

B  This  much  is  certain:  that  although  many  newspaper  ti 
B  readers  may  know  what  the  medical  terms  mean,  there  g 
B  are  many  more,  especially  of  such  staple  fare  as  accident  g 
B  reports,  who  do  not.  B 

=  *  «  *  g 


I  WAYWARD  WORDS  | 

g  Presently,  in  the  sense  of  now  or  at  present,  is  a  g 
B  word  that  seems  to  be  exercising  an  increasing  fascina-  1 
B  tion  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  press.  To  those  who  re-  g 
B  member  it  from  fairy  tales,  it  may  come  as  a  surprise  g 
g  that  it  can  properly  mean  anything  but  by  and  by  or  g 
B  before  long.  As  Webster  is  our  judge,  however,  this  is  g 
B  one  of  those  unhappy  instances  in  which  the  same  word  g 
M  has  contradictory  senses.  1 

B  Although  the  dual  meaning  does  not  ordinarily  cause  g 
B  confusion,  the  current  fondness  for  presently  often  g 
M  results  in  needless  obtrusion  of  a  time  element.  For  g 
1  example.  He  is  presently  (or  now,  at  present)  superin-  g 
B  tendent  of  parks  says  nothing  that  He  is  superintendent  g 
B  of  parks  does  not.  Likewise,  the  time  elements  in  He  is  1 
B  now  living  in  Brooklyn  and  The  children  are  being  cared  g 
B  for  at  present  by  neighbors  are  superfluous  unless  there  is  g 
B  some  reason  to  contrast  the  present  condition  and  some  g 
g  other.  3 

B  Closely  related  to  these  redundancies  is  the  over-use  1 
B  of  existing.  We  read  of  The  provisions  of  existing  law  g 
S  instead  of  The  provisions  of  the  law.  Incidentally,  there  3 
g  comes  to  mind  the  old  superstition  that  nothing  can  exist  S 
B  which  is  not  alive,  but  Webster  will  have  no  part  of  this.  B 
m  *  *  ♦  3 

g  Majority  expresses  a  distinction  that  seems  worth  B 
B  preserving;  that  is,  in  its  exact  sense  it  means  more  g 
B  than  half.  Many  newspaper  writers  say  a  majority  of  g 
B  when  most  of  would  be  better.  Most  certainly  is  the  g 
S  stronger  expression  for  the  idea  of  preponderance,  g 
B  Majority  might  well  be  saved  for  elections  and  the  like,  B 
B  where  its  technical  sense  fits.  B 
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An  Open  Letter 
to  the 

President  of  the  United  States 


August  26,  1954. 

THE  HONORABLE  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER 
The  President  of  the  United  States 
The  Summer  White  House 
Denver,  Colorado 

Dear  Mr.  President; 

On  July  17,  1947  Seaboard  &  Western  Airlines  applied  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for 
a  Certificate  of  Public  Convenience  and  Necessity  to  fly  airfreight  (without  subsidy)  over  the 
North  Atlantic  route  to  Europe  and  the  Middle  East.  For  seven  years  it  has  prosecuted  that 
application  at  every  opportunity,  but  as  yet  final  decision  has  not  been  rendered. 

In  September,  1953  Bureau  Counsel  for  tbe  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  made  a  favorable 
recommendation  in  our  case.  In  January,  1954  the  CAB  Examiner  on  the  case  recommended 
that  Seaboard  be  certificated  to  carry  freight  over  the  North  Atlantic.  The  final  step,  oral 
argument,  before  the  members  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  was  held  on  February  16,  1954. 

Since  then,  it  has  become  general  knowledge  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has,  in  a 
3  to  2  decision,  voted  in  favor  of  certificating  Seaboard  on  the  North  Atlantic.  This  was 
reported  in  an  aviation  magazine  of  national  scope  early  in  August.  This  decision  does  not 
become  final  until  you,  Mr.  President,  give  your  approval. 

Three  months  ago  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  with  your  approval,  granted  authority  to  a 
British  airbne  to  carry  freight  over  the  North  Atlantic.  This  authorization  was  issued  only  nine 
months  after  application  was  made. 

We  are  certain  that  you,  Mr.  President,  believe  in  the  “free  enterprise  system”  that  has 
made  this  country  the  great  nation  that  it  is — we  are  not,  however,  certain  that  all  of  your 
close  advisors  hold  the  same  view.  Senator  Edward  J.  Thye  (R.-Minn.)  in  a  Senate  speech 
on  August  6,  1954  clearly  pointed  up  the  issue  when  he  spoke  out  against  monopoly  in 
international  aviation  and  when  he  read  into  the  Congressional  Record  the  following  report: 

"Top  Commerce  Department  ofTlcials  are  beinsr  linked  with  the 
talk  of  reviving  interest  in  a  ‘chosen  instrument'  policy  for 
United  States  International  aviation. 

"They’re  usinir  President’s  Civil  Air  Policy  report  (prepared 
by  ACC  under  Robert  B.  Murray,  Jr.,  Under  Secretary  of 
Ommerce  for  Transportation)  to  support  withdrawal  of  com- 
petintr  international  services  under  Ruise  of  Government 
economy." 

The  American  public  is  aware  of  the  long  standing  fight  of  the  entrenched  airline  interests 
against  entry  of  the  new  airlines.  It  has  been  alleged  in  prior  years  that  there  does  not  exist 
a  government  policy  of  “the  closed  door”  and  that  if  non^certificated  airlines  followed  the 
orderly  procedures  set  by  Congress  in  applying  for  route  certificates,  they  would  be  given  fair 
and  impartial  treatment. 

Seaboard  has,  for  seven  long  years,  diligently  followed  these  orderly  procedures  in  its 
efforts  to  secure  a  certificate  to  fly  freight  internationally.  Today  it  operates  a  fleet  of  the 
largest  commercial  airfreighters  in  the  world  and  this  has  been  done  without  a  penny  of 
government  subsidy.  It  bas  proved  its  fitness,  willingness  and  ability.  It  has  demonstrated 
public  need  for  its  services  and  the  CAB  has  rendered  a  favorable  decision  which  has  been 
passed  to  the  White  House. 

The  Hearing  rooms  of  Congress  still  however  reverberate  under  the  cries  of  “monopoly” 
and  “chosen  instrument”.  It  remains,  Mr.  President,  for  you,  by  your  decision  to  affirm  or 
deny  the  truth  of  these  cries.  Your  final  decision.  Mr.  President,  is  a  momentous  one,  not 
only  for  Seaboard,  its  employees  and  its  thousand-odd  stockholders,  but  also  for  all  other  airlines 
both  here  and  abroad,  as  well  as  the  many  foreign  governments  which  have  closely  watched 
this  seven-year-long  battle.  The  question  that  remains  unanswered  today  is  whether  the  forces 
of  “monopoly”  and  “chosen  instrument”  shall  prevail  or  whether  the  spirit  of  “free  enterprise” 
shall  prevail. 

We  are  confident,  Mr.  President,  that  if  you  are  given  the  facts,  you  will  uphold  “free 
enterprise.” 

Respectfully  yours, 

SEABOARD  WE.STERN  AIRLINE.S.  INC. 

RAYMOND  A.  NORDEN, 

80  Broad  Street  Presidr,.t 

New  York  4,  N.  Y. 

AdveTti»em«nt 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


NYU  J-Head  Retires, 
Recalls  Varied  Career 


I)R.  Gregory 
Mason,  six- 
foot-four  world 
t  r  a  V  e  1  er  who 
once  rode  with 
Pancho  Villa, 
sloshed  through 
the  A  r  g  0  n  n  e 
mud  of  World 
W  a  r  I,  and 
lived  with  prim¬ 
itive  Indian 
tribes  in  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  closed  one  phase 
of  his  colorful  and  exciting 
career  this  week  when  he  re¬ 
tired  as  head  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity’s  journalism  depart¬ 
ment. 

Chairman  of  the  department 
for  13  years  and  full  professor 
since  1942,  he  now  holds  the 
title  of  professor  emeritus  of 
journalism  at  NYU. 

At  65,  retirement  for  the  .-till 
vigorous  Dr.  Mason  means  more 
time  for  other  activities.  Deep¬ 
ly  interested  in  the  meaning  of 
words,  he  has  just  returned 
from  a  summer  seminar  of  the 
Institute  of  General  Semantics, 
Lakeville,  Conn.  He  plans  to 
make  further  trips  abroad. 

With  the  Sun 

Dr.  Mason’s  journalistic  ca¬ 
reer  began  in  1912  as  special 
writer  for  the  old  New  York 
Sun.  It  was  during  the  second 
year  he  spent  with  the  Sun  that 
he  became  involved  in  a  gam¬ 
bling  “beat.” 

“I  was  on  the  lobster  shift,” 
says  Dr.  Mason,  “when  I  got  a 
phone  call  at  the  desk  from 
somebody  who  said  this  man 
(Rosenthal,  a  big  time  gambler) 


Mason 
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.  80  Madison  Ave. 

iVlCTKO  New  York  16.  N.Y. 


wanted  to  give  the  Sun  a  story. 
Well,  I  went  over  to  this  place — 
it  was  in  the  West  40s  I  think 
— and  Rosenthal  comes  out  in 
purple  pajamas.  He  took  me 
through  the  place,  showing  how 
the  whole  operation  went.  It 
seems  he  was  squealing  on 
police  protection  that  had  been 
given  him,  because  the  police 
were  shaking  him  down  for 
more  money. 

“I  knew  I  had  a  good  story, 
so  I  rushed  out  to  the  nearest 
telephone.  Would  you  believe 
it?  The  next  day  it  appeared 
way  back  inside  the  paper  in 
a  paragraph  that  read,  ‘gambler 
alleges.  .  .  .’  You  know  that 
innocuous  kind  of  thing.  The 
Evening  World  picked  up  the 
story,  sent  its  reporter  over  to 
Rosenthal  and  the  case  made 
headlines  for  weeks.  You  know 
they  were  really  afraid  back 
there  on  the  old  Sun.” 

Dr.  Mason’s  journalistic  ca¬ 
reer  swung  into  high  gear  when 
he  was  made  a  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  for  The  Outlook,  in 

1914  a  leading  magazine  of  the 
day,  which,  among  others,  had 
Teddy  Roosevelt  on  its  staff. 

Rides  with  Villa 

In  Mexico  Dr.  Mason  covered 
the  armies  of  Carranza  and 
Villa  and  reported  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Americans  under 
General  Pershing  in  1916.  It 
was  at  this  time,  while  riding 
with  Villa  and  sharing  in  the 
excitement  of  the  raids  and 
battles,  that  he  got  to  know 
the  Mexican  rebel  well. 

Reporting  from  Rus.-ia  in 

1915  and  briefly  in  1917,  the 
fast-striding  reporter  recalls  an 
interview  he  missed.  Dr.  Mason, 
who  predicted  the  Bolshevik 
revolution  as  far  back  as  1915, 
was  sailing  there  in  1917  when 
an  unobtrusive  little  man 
boarded  at  Halifax.  It  was 
understood  he  was  an  organizer 
of  some  kind  and  he  didn’t 
speak  much  English.  Ignoring 
him  was  easy.  When  the  boat 
docked  at  a  Russian  port  a 
cheering  crowd  swarmed  around 
the  little  man — Leon  Trotsky. 

Dr.  Mason,  during  1917,  went 
to  Japan  and  became  managing 
editor  of  the  American-owned 
Japan  Advertiser.  Later  he  be¬ 
came  the  magazine’s  war  cor¬ 
respondent  with  the  American 
and  French  armies  in  the  Ar- 
gonne  and  Meuse  campaigns, 
and  was  with  the  U.  S.  and 


Britisn  navies  in  anti-submarine 
operations.  Following  the  ar¬ 
mistice,  he  reported  conditions 
in  Germany,  Austria,  and  the 
Balkans. 

From  his  experiences  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  South  and  Central  Amer¬ 
ica,  have  come  non-fiction 
“popularizers:”  “Silver  Cities 
of  the  Yucatan,”  “Columbus 
Came  Late,”  “BLemember  the 
Maine,”  and  “South  of  Yester¬ 
day,”  and  two  novels:  “Green 
Gold  of  Yucatan”  and  “Mexican 
Gallop.”  The  latter  got  Dr. 
Mason  a  job  as  Central  Amer¬ 
ican  adviser  and  writer  at 
Paramount  Pictures  in  1933. 

Dr.  Mason  feels  he  is  a  writer 
more  than  anything  else.  With 
his  withdrawal  from  education 
he  intends  to  devote  himself  to 
writing.  “Let’s  put  it  this  way,” 
he  says,  “I  made  a  living  for 
years  as  a  writer,  then  went 
into  education  and  now  I’m 
coming  out  to  resume  full-time 
writing.” 

• 

College  Press 
Group  Formed 

Ames,  Iowa 

The  National  Association  for 
a  Free  College  Press  was 
formed  here  by  24  college  editors 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  cen¬ 
sorship  in  the  college  press. 

Spokesmen  for  the  group  said 
their  aim  is  to  provide  a  mech¬ 
anism  for  investigation  of 
alleged  breaches  of  editorial 
freedom  in  the  college  press. 
The  interim  executive  commit¬ 
tee  is  headed  by  Eugene  L. 
Hartwig,  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan. 

Plans  call  for  enlistment  of 
an  advisory  board  comprised 
of  leading  professional  editors 
and  publishers. 


Health  Advocate 

Washington 
Dan  E.  O’Connell,  veteran 
Washington  newsman  who  re¬ 
cently  retired  from  the  Even¬ 
ing  Star,  has  been  appointed 
public  relations  counsel  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Health  De¬ 
partment. 

Hearst  Jr.  on  Paper 

San  Francisco 
George  Hearst  Jr.,  is  with 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
following  Army  service  that  in¬ 
cluded  duty  as  a  helicopter 
pilot  in  Korea.  He  was  with 
various  departments  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  before  en¬ 
tering  the  Army.  His  father, 
now  in  New  York,  is  the  eld¬ 
est  son  of  the  late  William 
Randolph  Hearst. 


School  Writers 
Seek  Members 

The  Education  Writers  As¬ 
sociation,  the  national  profes¬ 
sional  organization  of  educa¬ 
tion  reporters  and  editors,  cur¬ 
rently  is  conducting  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  expand  its  membership 
and  activities. 

Leonard  Buder,  New  York 
Times,  is  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation.  Under  his  leader¬ 
ship,  invitations  are  being  sent 
to  all  eligible  writers  and  edi¬ 
tors  to  join  the  group.  The 
membership  is  drawn  from  the 
staffs  of  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  of  all  sizes  and  from  all 
sections  of  the  country.  Active 
membership  is  open  to  staff 
members  who  specialize  in  edu¬ 
cation  writing  and  editing  on 
newspapers,  news  services, 
magazines  of  national  circula¬ 
tion,  and  radio  and  television 
stations. 

Free-lance  education  writers 
for  publications  of  general  cir¬ 
culation  are  accepted  as  asso¬ 
ciate  members. 

Since  its  founding  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association 
convention  in  Cincinnati  in 
1947,  the  EWA  has  been  a 
leading  force  in  stimulating 
better  education  reporting  and 
interpreting  and  in  promoting 
better  public  understanding  of 
education  through  the  press 
and  other  means  of  general 
communication. 

The  EWA  sponsors  educa¬ 
tion  writers’  institutes  and 
seminars,  annual  awards  for 
outstanding  achievement  in  the 
field  of  education  writing  and 
the  Education  Reporter,  a 
quarterly  newsletter  designed 
to  keep  members  posted  on  de¬ 
velopments  in  education  and  to 
serve  as  a  medium  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  professional  ideas 
between  members. 

• 

Paper’*  Editorials  Find 
Homes  for  ISeedy  Tots 
Sanford,  N.C. 

Dropping  its  editorial  page 
cartoon  and  the  conventional 
number  of  editorials,  the  San¬ 
ford  Daily  Herald  last  week 
printed  a  running  three-part 
editorial  series  pointing  up  the 
need  for  boarding  homes  for 
neglected  children  in  Lee 
County. 

The  newspaper  changed  its 
editorial  page  format  for  the 
series  and  accompanying  pic¬ 
tures.  Response  to  the  series 
was  immediate  and  before  the 
last  editorial  was  printed  the 
local  welfare  office  received  15 
applications  to  board  children. 

Five  prospects,  needed  at 
once,  were  selected. 
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School  Surveys 

{Continued  front  page  10) 

trative  set-up.  But  we  are  more 
concerned  with  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  this  relationship  than 
we  are  in  the  administrator’s 
title. 

Nor  have  we  set  any  great 
number  of  quantitative  mini- 
mums.  We  do  have  certain 
quantitative  measures.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  we  ask  the  question 
“How  many  full-time  and  part- 
time  faculty  members?”  and  if 
the  answer  is  “zero,”  we  would 
regard  that  quantity  as  being 
too  small.  But  we  do  not  re¬ 
quire  that  a  program,  to  be  ac¬ 
credited,  must  have  a  certain 
minimum  number  of  faculty 
members,  or,  to  mention  one  of 
many  other  possible  points,  that 
they  must  have  a  certain  mini¬ 
mum  or  averagre  number  of 
years  of  professional  experience. 
We  do  want  this  information  on 
the  staff.  It  is  important  in  de¬ 
termining  quality,  and  if  a  man 
is  deficient  in  professional  expe¬ 
rience,  an  evaluating  team 
should  certainly  dig  deep  to 
answer  the  question:  “Is  he 
qualified  as  a  teacher?”  This 
inquiry,  then  becomes  a  part 
of  the  total  concern  with  the 
quality  of  the  program;  what 
the  staff  members  are  doing, 
their  knowledge  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  their  quality  as  human 
beings,  and  their  ability  as 
teachers. 

Minimum  Will  Vary 
We  do  not  believe  that  a 
journalism  education  program, 
to  be  a  good  program,  must 
have  an  established  universal 
minimum  of  equipment  and  fa¬ 
cilities.  We  are  interested  in 
the  facilities  available,  since 
this  gives  us  some  idea  of  the 
resources  for  offering  profes¬ 
sional  journalism  instruction. 
But  it  is  possible  that  a  well- 
equipped  program  is  not  utiliz¬ 
ing  its  excellent  equipment  to 
the  maximum;  and  that  a  less 
well-equipped  program  is  much 
more  efficient  in  using  its  fa¬ 
cilities.  We  do  feel  that  in  each 
situation  there  is  a  minimum 
for  equipment  and  facilities, 
but  that  this  minimum  varies 
with  the  situation. 

The  evaluation  team  will  of 
course  ask  many  other  questions 
dealing  with  the  quality  of  the 
program.  For  example: 

Is  the  curriculum  fitted  to 
the  declared  objectives  ? 

Does  the  curriculum  quality 
match  these  goals? 

What  is  the  performance 
record  of  graduates? 

Did  they  regard  their  train¬ 
ing  as  truly  “profession¬ 
al”  training?  Or  do  they 
shift  off  into  other  fields? 
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Do  mass  media  regularly 
and  almost  automatically 
think  of  the  school  as  a 
consistent  source  of  grad¬ 
uates  who  have  a  truly 
professional  training  for 
and  orientation  toward 
journalism  ? 

Is  this  program  thought  of 
as  a  permanent  program? 
Has  it  been  maintained 
by  the  administration  in 
that  fashion? 

Is  there  a  high  degree  of 
probability  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  continue  to  be 
a  top  quality  program? 

And  there  will  be  many  other 
similar  questions,  in  no  sense 
casual  or  superficial,  all  digging 
deep  into  the  matter  of  long- 
range  dependable  quality. 

Appraise  Total  Program 

In  short,  in  evaluating  an 
institution,  and  in  deciding 
whether  it  meets  ACEJ’s  stan¬ 
dards  for  accreditation,  we 
make  the  most  impartial  and 
the  most  honest  appraisal  of 
the  total  progn'am  of  which  we 
are  capable.  And  the  accredit¬ 
ing  committee’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  ACEJ  (which  makes  the 
final  decision  on  accreditation) 
is  based  on  that  total  appraisal. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  a  few 
points  which  have  attracted  at¬ 
tention,  and  to  which  the  ac¬ 
crediting  committee  has  devoted 
much  time.  Library  evaluation 
is  one  of  these  areas. 

I  believe  most  of  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  library  re¬ 
sources  are  an  important  ele¬ 
ment  of  any  journalism  pro¬ 
gram,  not  only  for  students, 
but  also  because  of  the  very 
special  and  necessarily  more  de¬ 
manding  needs  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  faculty  itself.  We  must 
evaluate  libraries;  we  must 
also  build  better  journalism 
libraries. 

How  can  we  do  this? 

The  accrediting  committee 
has  no  pat  solution.  We  have 
spent  many  hours  on  this  mat¬ 
ter,  and  at  the  moment  we  are 
working  with  the  “library  check 
sample”  about  which  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  in  February. 

Books  on  Card  Index 

We  propose  to  suggest  to 
ACEJ  and  to  the  accrediting 
committee  that  we  compile  a 
master  list  of  “all”  journalism- 
related  books  and  reference  ma¬ 
terials.  This  plan  was  con¬ 
sidered  earlier,  and  dropped  be¬ 
cause  it  seemed  too  big  for  us, 
both  in  effort  and  in  money. 
Now  Ira  Cole  has  come  up  with 
a  new  approach. 

The  important  new  point  sug¬ 
gested  by  Mr.  Cole  is  this:  each 
book  should  be  listed  on  an  in¬ 
dividual  punched  IBM  card.  The 
IBM  card  will  then  serve  to 
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print  a  “line”  on  a  listing  sheet. 
This  “line”  will  give  name  of 
author,  title  of  item,  year  of 
publicdtion,  category,  and  per¬ 
haps  other  information.  The 
cards  would  be  filed  alphabetic- 
ally  by  name  of  author. 

Using  a  separate  IBM  card 
for  each  item  will  let  us  do 
many  things: 

1.  We  can,  at  any  time,  add 
books  to  the  list,  and  imme¬ 
diately  run  off  a  new,  up-to- 
the-minute  master  list. 

2.  We  can  easily  break  the 
list  down  into  categories:  re¬ 
porting,  copyreading,  and  so  on, 
and  we  can  quickly  run  an  up- 
to-date  list  for  any  category. 

How  will  we  compile  the  list  ? 

First,  we  would  like  to  have 
any  list  of  books  which  you 
have.  If  you  have,  for  example 
a  listing  of  all  the  books  in  a 
given  journalism  library,  we’d 
like  to  have  that  list. 

We  hope  to  get  a  number  of 
these  lists  from  many  individ¬ 
uals  and  from  a  number  of 
libraries. 

‘Complete’  Is  Limited 

Then  we’ll  combine  and  cross¬ 
check  them,  and  add  books  from 
other  sources,  to  prepare  a  com¬ 
plete  list.  We  realize  that 
“complete”  here  has  a  limited 
meaning,  but  we  want  to  come 
as  near  to  completeness  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

When  the  list  is  finished,  we 
expect  to  have  it  available,  in 
convenient  form,  for  any  one 
who  wishes  to  purchase  it. 

We  shall  also  have  available 
the  complete  lists  in  each  cate¬ 
gory,  so  that  a  faculty  member 
can  purchase  the  one  or  more 
lists  in  which  he  is  most  in¬ 
terested. 

We  feel  that  the  cost  will  be 
such  that  the  plan  is  feasible. 
The  cost  will  not  br  low,  but 
any  school  or  department  should 
be  able  to  afford  the  complete 
listing  of  books  (and  here  I 
refer  to  the  list  as  a  list,  and 
not  to  the  books  themselves). 

From  these  category  lists  we 
can  easily  obtain  sample  check 
lists.  The  purpose  of  such  a 
sample  is  simply  convenience. 
With  a  statistically  sound  sam¬ 
ple,  we  can  get  helpful,  depend¬ 
able  information  about  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  a  journalism  library 
(keeping  in  mind  also  the  goals 
of  the  program)  without  the 
need  to  check  the  entire  collec¬ 
tion. 

Declared  Goals 

At  the  same  time,  we  do  not 
insist  upon  use  of  the  sample. 
If  the  administrator  prefers  to 
check  his  book  holdings  against 
the  pertinent  categories  of  the 
master  list  itself,  we  have  no 
objection. 


There  has  also  been  some  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  “profile”  in  ac¬ 
crediting.  You  will  recall  that 
the  profile  was  a  chart  which  an 
earlier  ACEJ  used  for  visual 
presentation  of  certain  informa¬ 
tion  about  schools.  The  profile 
was,  in  essence,  a  sheet  showing 
38  bar  graphs,  on  38  different 
items,  side  by  side.  Each  of  the 
38  graphs  divided  the  schools 
into  five  vertical  groups,  or 
quintiles.  One  graph  showed 
ranking  on  average  faculty 
salary,  another  on  average 
teaching  load,  a  third  on  aver¬ 
age  years  of  teaching  experi¬ 
ence,  and  so  on.  The  lowest 
score  in  each  of  the  top  four 
quintiles  was  also  given.  No 
school  was  identified.  The  ad¬ 
ministrator  received  only  the 
profile  showing  the  placing  for 
his  own  school. 

The  committee  realizes  that 
the  word  “profile”  is  charged 
with  a  great  deal  of  emotion 
and  angui.sh,  and  I  can  tell  you 
that  the  committee  has  no  plans 
for  constructing  profiles  or 
graphs  to  compare  all  phases 
of  journalism  programs.  We  are 
of  course  gathering  many  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  information 
about  journalism  education,  and 
I  feel  that  at  least  some  of  this 
information  will  be  most  useful 
if  it  is  presented  in  chart  or  in 
graph  form  (but  without  the 
public  identification  of  any 
school). 

Warning  on  Comparisons 

This  material  will  be  of  much 
help  to  the  journalism  admin¬ 
istrator  and  faculty,  to  the 
evaluation  team,  and  to  the  ac¬ 
crediting  committee.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  I  should  say  that  the 
committee  believes  that  great 
care  must  be  used  to  avoid 
drawing  comparisons  on  items 
where  the  differences  are  more 
likely  to  be  related  to  the  size 
of  the  program  than  to  the 
quality  of  the  program. 

We  shall  be  concerned  with 
the  declared  goal  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  unit.  This  goal  is,  in 
part,  determined  through  the 
unit’s  listing  of  its  sequences. 

If  the  declared  purpose  is  to 
train  for  editorial  journalism, 
then  evaluation  is  in  the  frame¬ 
work  of  that  sequence. 

If  the  institution  also  offers 
a  second  sequence,  then  each 
sequence  is  evaluated  in  its  own 
framework.  This  sequence  goal 
is  in  a  sense  a  protection  to  the 
school  in  the  understanding  of 
its  goals.  This  now  seems  more 
important  when  one  considers 
that  there  are  at  least  seventy- 
five  professional-goal  schools 
with  two  or  more  sequences,  and 
probably  at  least  forty-five  with 
three  or  more. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Explaining  Russia’s 
'Words  As  Weapons’ 

By  Prof.  Bosfoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University 


POWER  OF  WORDS  by  Stuart  Chase. 
New  York :  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co. 
308  pp.  $3.95. 

Russia  fights  a  warm  war 
that  frequently  boils  —  with 
Chinese  soldiers  and  scientific 
semantics.  Her  fight  has  been 
effective  and,  for  Russia,  blood¬ 
less.  For  others,  particularly  the 
Chinese,  it  has  been  pretty 
bloody.  The  United  States  as 
an  “arch  enemy,  a  lackey  of 
imperialism,”  is  a  precious  fac¬ 
tor  for  the  Soviet,  something  to 
be  nourished.  America  as  a  na¬ 
tion  of  “profiteers  and  Wall 
street  blood-suckers”  is  a  valu¬ 
able  scapegoat  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  exploit  before  the 
world  as  Hitler  exploited  the 
Jews  in  Germany. 

So  explains  Stuart  Chase,  the 
first  writer  on  semantics  to  ex¬ 
plain  in  words  the  layman 
could  understand,  the  science  of 
word  connotations  that  often 
cause  laymen  to  “understand” 
something  quite  different  from 
the  truth.  A  brisk  setting-up 
exercise  for  a  Moscow  politi¬ 
cian’s  morning,  Mr.  Chase 
writes  in  this  newest  of  his 
books,  would  describe  Americans 
something  like  this:  “Union- 
smashers,  stool  pigeons,  rene¬ 
gades,  Fascists,  liars,  war¬ 
mongers,  aggressors,  stooges  of 
a  moribund  crisis-ridden  capi¬ 
talist  society!” 

Hi  ifi 

Inside  Russia,  the  author 


says,  the  Moscow  propaganda 
machine  has  two  jobs;  to  talk 
inside  the  country  to  the 
Russian  people,  where  the  aim 
is  to  build  loyalty  to  the  Krem¬ 
lin,  and  outside  the  country  to 
the  world.  Mr.  Chase,  on  this 
outside  flood  of  Soviet  seman¬ 
tics,  quotes  Edward  Crankshaw 
as  pointing  to  a  four-aim  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  Soviet’s  word- 
war: 

“1.  To  broadcast  ideas  of 
revolution  and  revolt  in  other 
countries. 

“2.  To  break  up  coalitions 
against  Russia  by  exploiting 
difference  between  Allies. 

“3.  To  weaken  individual 
Western  nations  by  sowing  in¬ 
ternal  dissension,  setting  group 
against  group. 

“4.  To  paralyze  the  will  of 
the  opposition  by  building  up 
a  picture  of  the  Soviet  Union 
as  an  invincible  power  based 
on  an  invincible  idea.” 

Russia’s  propaganda  machine 
is  a  powerful  one,  Mr.  Chase 
observes.  In  a  factual  bill  of 
particulars  to  support  this  view 
he  corroborates  the  recent  dec¬ 
laration  by  Sir  William  Steph¬ 
enson,  a  wartime  British  secur¬ 
ity  chief,  who  declared  that 
Russia’s  propaganda  and  fifth 
column  organization  today  is 
far  stronger  than  was  Hitler’s 
at  any  time.  Mr.  Chase  speci¬ 
fies  this  way: 


ganda  experts  are  graduated 
from  6,000  Soviet  schools,  which 
train  nearly  500,000  native  and 
foreign  students.  In  1950,  the 
Russian  government  spent 
$928  million,  and  her  satellite 
governments  $481  million,  for 
propaganda — not  including  the 
outlays  of  Communist  parties 
outside  the  iron  curtain. 
(France  has  an  enormous  Com¬ 
munist  party  with  5,000,000 
votes.)  The  $100  million  spent 
by  the  United  States  in  1950 
for  propaganda,  with  only  10,- 
000  persons  on  the  propaganda 
payroll,  was  insignificant  by 
comparison.  ” 

«  *  * 

Russia  has  rejected  United 
Nations’  goals,  the  author 
charges,  but  the  Soviet  is  glad 
to  use  the  UN  as  a  sounding- 
board  for  world  propaganda. 
Moscow  voices  describe  “polit¬ 
ical  democracy”  as  a  “raw  and 
hypocritical  scheme  for  insuring 
capitalist  control.” 

Mr.  Chase  has  a  chapter  on 
the  always  popular  subject  of 
criticizing  American  education, 
and  it  is  stimulating,  particu¬ 
larly  when  it  analyzes  the  se¬ 
mantics  of  classroom  talk.  He 
also  discusses  the  semantics  of 
medical  talk,  of  economic  talk, 
of  campaign  oratory,  and  of  the 
guilt-by-association  talk  which 
he  describes  as  “an  ancient  and 
continuing  semantic  calamity.” 

In  this  “Power  of  Words,” 
Mr.  Chase,  who  wrote  the 
“Tyranny  of  Words,”  “The 
Proper  Study  of  Mankid”  and 
other  thought-stimulating  anal¬ 
yses  of  the  power  of  the  im¬ 
plied  meanings  of  words,  gives 
in  his  tight,  vigorous  style  the 
latest  findings  in  semantics  and 
mass  communications.  The  vol¬ 
ume  is  meaty,  journalistically 
useful,  and  well-written. 

45,000  Industrial 
Terms  Defined 

THE  DICTIONARY  OF  BUSINESS 
AND  INDUSTRY.  Edited  by  Robi-rt 
J.  Schwartz.  New  York;  B.  C.  Forbes 
and  Sons  Publishing  Co.  661  pp.  $7.95. 


When  a  large  industry  tried 
to  find  one  book  to  distribute 
among  its  branch  executives  to 
clarify  and  standardize  their 
understanding  of  common  bus¬ 
iness  terms,  the  industry  con¬ 
cluded  that  a  comprehensive 
new  volume  ought  to  be  com¬ 
piled. 

Take  the  industrial  term  fish 
eyes,  for  instance.  They  aren’t 
things  that  look  at  you  from 
the  dinner  table  or  from  a 
news  photograph  of  Eisenhower 
at  play.  According  to  this  dic¬ 
tionary  they  are  particles  that 
form  during  the  preparation  of 
varnishes  and  resins  because  of 


non-homogenous  heating  or  re¬ 
action.  A  “kitten’s  ear”  is  not 
something  you  scratch  in  your 
lap.  It’s  a  certain  finish  used 
on  felt. 

I  suppose  that  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  at  all  in  knowing  what 
a  Q-factor  was  would  know 
enough  about  electricity  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  following  defini¬ 
tion:  “A  rating  applied  to  coils, 
capacitors,  and  resonant  cir¬ 
cuits,  equal  to  reactance  divided 
by  resistance.”  And  one  might 
have  thought  that  anyone  who 
could  understand  that  defini¬ 
tion  would  somewhere  along 
the  resonant  circuit  of  his  un¬ 
derstanding  have  long  ago  dis¬ 
covered  what  a  Q-factor  was. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  you 
read  the  rest  of  the  Q-factor 
definition  in  this  volume,  you 
discover  that  Q-factor  means 
“the  ratio  of  energy  stored  to 
energy  dissipated  per  cycle  in 
mechanical  or  electrical  sys¬ 
tems.”  Even  as  a  newspaper¬ 
man  I  can  understand  that.  So 
the  layman  as  well  as  the  in¬ 
dustrial  technician  comes  out 
all  right  in  the  end  with  this 
volume. 


Prison  Gets 
Seized  Daily 

A  dispatch  to  the  newspaper 
La  Nacion  in  Buenos  Aires,  Ar¬ 
gentina,  this  week  stated  that 
the  provincial  government  at 
Salta,  Argentina,  had  turned 
over  the  plant  of  the  newspaper 
El  Intransigente,  closed  by  the 
Peron  government  about  three 
years  ago,  to  a  local  peniten¬ 
tiary. 

The  Inter-American  Press 
Association,  at  its  New  York 
headquarters,  announced  that 
its  president,  Miguel  Lanz  Du- 
ret,  publisher  of  El  Universal, 
Mexico  City,  will  go  to  Argen¬ 
tina  late  this  month  to  award 
a  special  hero-of-the-press  med¬ 
al  to  David  Michel  Torino,  own¬ 
er  of  El  Intransigente  when  it 
was  seized  by  the  government. 

Sr.  Torino  was  released  from 
prison  last  April. 

2  Judges  Who  Freed 
Editor  Are  Impeached 

Buenos  Aires 

A  North  Argentina  state 
senate  this  week  impeached 
two  judges  who  freed  David 
Michael  Torino,  anti-Peron 
editor,  from  prison. 

The  verdict  found  them 
guilty  of  “irregularities”  and 
“technical  incapacity  to  exer¬ 
cise  their  profession.”  It 
barred  them  indefinitely  from 
holding  any  office. 


“Tens  of  thousands  of  propa¬ 
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Furniture  dealers  would  give  an  arm  and  a  leg! 

See  those  Pennsylvania  cities  listed  at  the  bottom  of  this  page?  A  total 
of  307  furniture  dealers  do  a  healthy  business  in  them  every  year.  How 
large  a  business?  $33,554,000  worth!  Much  of  this  business  is  brought 
in  by  the  advertising  they  do  in  their  hometown  newspapers.  They  like 
to  feature  nationally  advertised  brands — and  are  unusually  delighted 
and  impressed  when  they  see  your  advertising  in  these  same  papers. 
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’Round  Their  Beats 


Red  Tape  and  Reds 
Beaten  By  Reporter 


Atlantic  Citt 
To  Atlantic  City  (N.J.) 
Press  reporter  John  L.  Boucher 


an  assignment 
more  than 
merely  a  rou¬ 
tine  job.  Jack 
frequently  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  his 
yarns,  and 
sometimes  h  e 
shapes  the  cli¬ 
max  himself.  So 
it  was  with  an 
assignment  to 
interview 
Dr.  Liang  Nun 
Dr.  Wang,  3 


IS  something 


Boucher 
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),  was  gradu- 
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ated  from  a  Nanking,  China, 
medical  school  in  1948,  and 
later  that  year  came  to  the 
United  States  for  a  one-year 
interneship  in  a  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  hospital.  In  Nanking  his 
wife.  Ling  Fachi,  30,  and  their 
daughter  Eileen,  then  2,  waited 
for  his  return.  The  following 
year,  his  term  in  Kansas  City 
completed,  the  doctor  sought  to 
return  to  Nanking,  but  was 
impeded  by  Immigration  au¬ 
thorities.  Finally,  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  board  a  China-bound 
ship,  but  in  Honolulu  he  was 
removed  by  Government  officers 
on  the  grounds  that  as  a 
trained  physician  he  was  a  po¬ 
tential  source  of  aid  and  com¬ 
fort  to  Communist  China. 

5- Year  Struggle 

Thus  began  a  five-year 
struggle  to  get  together  with 
his  small  family,  either  by  re¬ 
turning  to  his  home,  having 
them  come  here,  or  arranging 
a  visit  however  short.  Stacks 
of  correspondence  began  to  fill 
the  doctor’s  small  quarters  in 
the  Shore  Memorial  Hospital  at 
Somers  Point,  N.J.,  six  miles 
from  this  resort.  Justice  De¬ 
partment,  State  Department 
and  Immigration  office  red  tape 
choked  every  attempt. 

The  frustrated  resident  phy¬ 
sician  was  literally  at  the  end 
of  his  patience  when  Mr.  Bou¬ 
cher  received  the  interview  as¬ 
signment  last  March.  The 
story  which  resulted  from  the 
first  session  with  Dr.  Wang 
aroused  such  interest  and  sym¬ 
pathy  among  Press  readers 
that  a  petition  circulated,  ask¬ 
ing  that  a  Federal  Act  be 
passed  to  make  Wang  a  citizen, 
received  7,500  signatures. 

Mr.  Boucher,  an  admitted 
“softie,”  became  personally  in¬ 
terested  in  the  frustrated  phy¬ 
sician,  and  took  matters  into 
his  own  hands  on  his  next  day 
off.  He  drove  Wang  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  for  a  personal  chat  with 
Immigration  officials  there,  who 
termed  the  Chinese  physician’s 
plight  “hopeless.” 

12  Washington  Trips 

However,  the  reporter  felt 
that  something  might  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  his  friends  in  the 
Congress,  so  he  began  a  series 
of  12  trips  to  the  national  capi¬ 
tal.  He  received  a  sympathetic 
ear  from  Sen.  H.  Alexander 


Smith  (R.-N.J.)  and  Rep.  T. 
Millet  Hand  (R.-N.J.),  and  each 
promised  to  prepare  a  bill  on 
Wang’s  behalf  for  their  respec¬ 
tive  houses. 

Rep.  Hand’s  bill,  H.R.  9671, 
went  to  a  House  committee, 
where  it  was  hopelessly  bogged 
down  as  late  as  early  July.  It 
was  at  this  point  that  Boucher 
decided  to  approach  Rep.  Fran¬ 
cis  E.  Walters  (D.Pa.),  co¬ 
author  of  the  McCarran-Wal- 
ters  immigration  act,  for  ad¬ 
vice  and  assistance. 

Mr.  Walters  stepped  in  at 
once.  He  prepared  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  Hand’s  measure  which 
provided  both  for  the  non-quota 
entrance  of  Mrs.  Wang  and 
Eileen  into  this  country  and  for 
the  doctor  to  become  a  perman¬ 
ent  resident,  thereby  opening 
the  way  to  his  naturalization. 
And  Walters  got  the  bill  out 
of  committee  and  onto  the 
House  fioor  in  mid-July. 

This  left  the  matter  to  the 
Senate,  but  adjournment  was 
imminent.  However,  fate  in  the 
form  of  the  Atomic  Energy  bill 
filibuster,  the  Foreign  Aid  bill 
debate  and  the  agricultural  bill 
hassle,  intervened  and  Congress 
remained  in  session  until  Sen. 
Smith  and  Sen.  Robert  C.  Hen¬ 
drickson  (R.-N.J.)  could  get  the 
“Boucher  Bill”  onto  the  Senate 
floor.  It  was  passed  only  24 
hours  before  adjournment! 

Ike  Signs 

On  Aug.  28,  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  signed  the  measure  at 
his  Summer  White  House  in 
Denver,  making  Dr.  Wang  and 
his  family  the  subjects  of  Pri¬ 
vate  Law  786. 

While  all  these  intricacies 
were  being  contended  with. 
Reporter  Boucher  could  not 
write  a  single  word,  due  to  the 
danger  which  might  befall  Mrs. 
Wang  in  Communist  China  if 
it  became  known  that  her  de¬ 
parture  from  that  unhappy 
country  was  imminent.  Ling 
Fachi  is  a  trained  nurse,  and 
members  of  her  profession  are 
sorely  needed  in  Red  China,  ac¬ 
cording  to  letters  the  doctor  re¬ 
ceived  from  her  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Boucher  and  Dr.  Wang 
were  constantly  informed  of  her 
whereabouts,  but  neither  would 
breathe  a  word  of  her  odyssey 
for  fear  of  Red  reprisals.  Even 
after  President  Eisenhower 
signed  the  Wang  bill,  the  doctor 
would  reveal  nothing  of  his 
family’s  location,  nor  of  their 
plans  for  escaping  to  the  United 
States.  He  would  only  say  that 
“she  is  in  a  position  to  reach 
this  country  in  about  a  month.” 

The  success  of  his  untiring 
efforts  did  not  dispel  the  ner¬ 
vousness  he  has  felt  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  feel  for  the  safety  of 


Ling  Fachi  and  Eileen.  Dr. 
Wang,  a  mixture  of  nervous¬ 
ness,  fear  and  gratitude,  was 
unable  to  make  any  statement 
for  hours  after  he  received 
word  that  his  bill  was  the  law 
of  the  land. 

Forty-five-year-old  Boucher 
has  been  a  newspaperman  since 
he  attended  the  Atlantic  City 
High  School.  When  he  left 
Dickenson  College,  where  he 
played  varsity  baseball,  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  old  IVasfc- 
ington  (D.C.)  Herald  in  the 
’20s.  From  there  he  served  on 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Ex¬ 
it  re  sx,  and  then  back  home. 

^Atomic  Weapons* 

Are  Smuggled  In 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Gene  Fuson,  the  San  Diego 
Union  reporter  whose  articles 
revealing  the  ease  with  which 
Mexican  wetbacks  and  Com¬ 
munist  spies  can  slip  across  the 
Mexican  border  have  attracted 
nationwide  attention,  has  com¬ 
pleted  another  first-hand  inves¬ 
tigation,  involving  the  smug¬ 
gling  of  atomic  weapons  into 
this  country. 

CaiTying  an  8-inch  tubular 
device  made  of  junk  electrical 
parts  to  simulate  an  atomic 
bomb  triggering  device,  Mr. 
Fuson  climbed  over  the  inter¬ 
national  barbed  wire  fence  at 
Nogales,  Sonora,  and  Mexicali, 
Baja  California. 

He  also  landed,  without 
arousing  suspicion  at  high  noon 
on  the  San  Diego  Harbor  Em- 
barcadero  in  front  of  the  Civic 
Center  immediately  after  the 
sounding  of  the  weekly  practice 
air  raid  sirens,  seven  curious- 
looking  objects  as  tall  as  three 
feet  and  stencilled  in  Russian 
characters.  These  were  brought 
ashore  by  a  cabin  cruiser  which 
had  picked  them  up  from  an¬ 
other  boat  15  miles  offshore  to 
demonstrate  how  easy  it  would 
be  to  bring  atomic  weapons  into 
San  Diego  Harbor. 

Published  in  a  two-part  series 
in  the  Union,  the  reporter’s  find¬ 
ings  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  United  States  Government 
needs  the  help  of  “an  alert 
civilian  public  to  guard  against 
Communist  agents  trying  to 
smuggle  atomic  weapons  into 
this  country  and  transport  them 
to  a  target  area.  His  articles 
were  published  not  long  after 
the  Eisenhower  administration 
asked  Congress  to  authorize  re¬ 
wards  up  to  $500,000  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  enemy  agents  seek¬ 
ing  to  smuggle  such  weapons 
into  the  United  States. 

• 

Additional  ’Round  Their  Beats 
will  be  found  on  page  60. 
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Phenix  City  Presents 
Reporting  Challenge 

By  Gene  Wortsman, 

Political  Editor,  Birmingham  Post-Herald. 


Phenix  City,  Ala. 

Newspaper  coverage  of  a 
community  composed  in  large 
part  of  gamblers,  thieves,  and 
murderers  forced  dailies  in  this 
area  to  blaze,  what  was  to 
them  at  least,  new  trails  in 
several  particulars. 

The  path  opened  the  night  of 
June  18  with  the  slaying  of 
Albert  Patterson  who  had,  18 
days  earlier,  won  Democratic 
nomination  as  state  attorney 
general.  His  platform  had 
been  “Man  Against  Crime.” 

Robert  Brown,  editor  of  the 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger,  has 
explained  how  newspapers  went 
to  work  on  the  case.  (E&P, 
Aug.  7,  page  14.) 

His  men  and  those  of  the 
Columbus  Enquirer  were  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  community.  But 
for  newsmen  from  Birming¬ 
ham,  Montgomery,  Atlanta  and 
other  cities  who  came  in  for 
extended  coverage,  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  new. 

The  first  thing  learned  was 
that  the  usual  sources  of  news 
were  closed.  Visiting  newsmen 
generally  call  on  public  offi¬ 
cials  such  as  the  sheriff,  so¬ 
licitor,  chief  of  police,  judges, 
etc.  for  help  in  lining  up  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  county.  In  this 
event  most  top  officers  were 
confederates  of  the  gamblers, 
thieves  and  murderers.  They 
were  of  almost  no  use  to  news¬ 
men  in  direct  coverage  of  spot 
action. 

Truth  Doubted 

The  next  lesson  was  that 
practically  no  citizen  in  Phenix 
City  could  be  believed  100%. 

The  anti-crime  fighters  were 
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so  anxious  to  take  advantage 
of  their  first  opportunity  to 
clean  house  that  many  of  their 
statements  were  not  backed  by 
checking  the  facts.  They 
“knew”  something  to  be  so  but 
newsmen  often  had  trouble  pin¬ 
ning  it  down. 

It  was  found,  also,  that  most 
citizens  at  first  did  not  want 
their  names  in  print.  They 
feared  reprimands  from  elected 
officials. 

All  this  meant  that  newsmen 
generally  had  to  get  a  story, 
check  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  person  giving  it  to  him, 
check  .  the  reliability  of  the 
persons  who  served  as  such 
character  witnesses,  and  final¬ 
ly  check  the  facts  in  the  story. 

This  led  to  many  stories 
which  could  not  be  credited  to 
anyone. 

It  also  led  reporters  into  the 
position  of  simply  telling  a 
story. 

A  danger  arose  here  in  that 
a  reporter  anxious  for  a  scoop, 
particularly  if  beaten  a  couple 
of  times  straight,  might  build 
up  a  yarn  knowing  that  no  one 
could  or  would  question  him 
about  it. 

Front-Page  Treatment 

Alabama  newsmen  have  said 
they  do  not  recall  a  situation 
which  has  kept  the  front 
pages  longer  than  this  one. 
Nor  do  they  remember  a  big¬ 
ger  state  story  in  the  past  10 
years. 

It  was  a  credit  to  all  the  pa¬ 
pers  that  they  made  so  few 
errors.  As  far  as  is  known, 
no  libel  suits  have  resulted  yet, 
although  one  was  threatened. 

Men  were  called  gamblers. 
Officials  were  called  corrupt. 
Women  were  called  prostitutes, 
although  in  this  instance  the 
term  usually  was  “B-girl.” 

Not  a  single  letter  to  an  edi¬ 
tor  complained  of  overplaying 
the  story  by  newspapers.  Many 
citizens  credited  newspapers 
with  keeping  behind  state  of¬ 
ficials  until  action  resulted. 

One  question  asked,  however, 
was  why  hadn’t  newspapers 
pointed  out  the  extent  of  con¬ 
ditions  before  the  murder. 

The  answer  was  simple.  Co¬ 
lumbus  papers  had  done  so  for 
years  and  received  no  public 
support.  Out-of-county  news¬ 


papers  just  didn’t  recognize 
how  deep  the  roots  of  crime 
extended. 

And  if  they  had,  it  was  an 
unspoken  understanding  that 
they  knew  they  would  have 
been  fighting  a  losing  battle 
without  some  spark — such  as 
Patterson’s  murder — to  stir  up 
the  populace. 

Newspaper  Helps  Ex-Con 
Get  Job  and  Chance 

Cincinnati 

At  28,  Jack  McDonald,  an 
Enquirer  reporter  and  former 
paratrooper,  still  knows  how  it 
feels  to  be  falling — how  thank¬ 
ful  a  guy  can  be  when  that 
“silk”  opens  on  time. 

The  sensation  recurred  when 
Jack  interviewed  John  Wil¬ 
liams,  32,  late  of  the  Air  Force, 
an  ex-convict,  only  a  few  days 
out  of  Ohio  State  Penitentiary. 
A  staff  sergeant  with  a  fine 
combat  record,  Williams  had  a 
fistful  of  dough  on  discharge 
from  service.  He  banked  some, 
then  wrote  too  many  checks 
and  took  off.  They  sent  him 
up  for  forgery.  He  was  an 
honor  inmate,  worked  in  prison 
as  a  physical  therapist,  read  a 
lot  of  philosophy,  religion  and 
technical  stuff,  did  plenty  of 
thinking.  Other  inmates  told 
him  a  con  was  through,  he’d 
find  out,  when  he  was  free. 

After  three  years  he  was  pa¬ 
roled,  came  to  Cincinnati  in 
search  of  a  job.  A  depart¬ 
ment  store  promised  one.  He 
felt  trembly,  but  wanted  to  do 
the  right  thing.  Though  he 
didn’t  have  to  register  as  a 
felon,  he  followed  a  parole  of¬ 
ficer’s  advice  and  went  to  the 
police.  They  found  four  old 
felony  warrants  against  him. 
He  spent  the  night  in  jail,  re¬ 
membering  that  at  10  the  next 
morning  he  was  due  for  the  de¬ 
partment  store  interview.  That 
was  the  same  hour  his  case 
was  scheduled  in  police  court. 
The  judge  di.smissed  three  of 
the  old  charges  for  lack  of 
prosecution,  the  other  at  the 
request  of  the  prosecuting  wit¬ 
ness.  It  was  10:45  when  Wil¬ 
liams  gfot  to  the  department 
store.  The  interviewer  in¬ 
quired  where  he  had  been.  Wil¬ 
liams  told  the  truth. 

He  was  sent  to  a  second  in¬ 
terviewer,  who  said  there  was 
no  opening,  but  to  fill  out  an 
application.  Williams  left  the 
paper  including  his  prison  rec¬ 
ord.  With  six  dollars  in  his 
pocket,  he  sat  and  prayed  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  St.  Xavier 
Church,  before  telling  the 
newsman  the  story. 

City  Editor  John  Cronin  put 


it  on  page  one,  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing.  By  afternoon  six  persons 
’phoned  offers  of  jobs,  thi-ee 
more  went  to  Williams’  fur¬ 
nished  room  to  give  personal 
help.  Williams,  McDonald  and 
Cronin  are  Catholics.  People 
of  all  religions  volunteered  to 
help.  A  Jewish  owner  of  a 
food  company  said  he  was  mak¬ 
ing  a  place  in  his  office  for  the 
stranger.  A  Presbyterian 
woman  declared  her  entire  fam¬ 
ily  went  to  church  that  morn¬ 
ing  especially  to  pray  for  him. 

The  follow-up  made  page 
one  also,  on  Monday.  Yes,  and 
it  made  a  city  editor,  a  re¬ 
porter,  a  parolee  and  .some  nice 
human  beings  very  happy.  For 
a  moment,  it  made  Enquirer 
readers  forget  all  about  atom 
bombs. 

Reporter  Finds  Girl 
For  Immigration 

St.  Louis 

Ralph  Wagner,  Globe- Dem¬ 
ocrat  reporter,  while  visiting  a 
movie  location  here,  uncovered 
the  story  of  Kathleen  Della  Vos, 
British  movie  starlet,  who  has 
eluded  authorities  of  the  Im¬ 
migration  and  Naturalization 
Service  since  January. 

Mr.  Wagner  is  the  same  re¬ 
porter  who  was  commended  by 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  of  the  FBI  for 
his  assistance  in  the  arrest  of 
an  accused  bank  robber  in  De¬ 
cember,  1953,  which  was  re¬ 
ported  in  E&P. 

The  actress,  now  Mrs.  Robert 
L.  Roos,  wife  of  a  St.  Louis 
theatrical  director  and  mother 
of  a  six-month-old  son,  was 
persuaded  by  the  reporter  that 
the  best  thing  to  do  was  reveal 
her  presence  here  to  the  Im¬ 
migration  authorities  and 
straighten  out  her  status. 

Mrs.  Roos  was  born  in  South 
Africa,  was  taken  to  London 
when  she  was  three  years  old, 
came  here  under  a  South  Afri¬ 
can  passport.  She  had  a  return 
ticket  to  England  and  planned 
to  return  before  the  time  per¬ 
mitted  under  her  visa  ran  out. 
But  she  fell  in  love  and  was 
married  and  wanted  to  remain 
here  for  her  child  to  be  born 
as  an  American  citizen.  She 
sent  her  passport  to  the  South 
African  Embassy  in  Washing¬ 
ton  for  renewal  but  in  some 
manner  it  never  reached  her  in 
return. 

When  the  reporter  brought 
the  case  to  the  attention  of  im¬ 
migration  authorities,  they  held 
out  hope  that  she  can  remain 
or,  at  least,  return  to  London 
and  then  with  priority  as  the 
wife  of  an  American,  re-enter 
the  country  permanently. 
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PHOTOGKAPHY 

Smalltown  Editor 
Pitches  for  More  Pix 


Chicago 

“Too  many  editors  are  87 
years  old  when  it  comes  to 
using  pictures 
in  their  news¬ 
papers.” 

This  was 
the  message 
brought  by 
Whitley  Austin, 
editor  of  the 
Salina  (Kans.) 

Journal,  in  key- 
noting  the 
opening  session 
of  the  two-day  Austin 
short  course  on  photo  journal¬ 
ism  here  this  week  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Photographers’ 
Association  of  America.  The 
press  photo  course  attended  by 
300  cameramen  was  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association  and 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

A  ‘Hometown  Team’ 

“My  keynote  is  that  the  edi¬ 
tor  and  the  photographer  are  a 
team — a  hometown  team,”  said 
Mr.  Austin.  “They  must  aspire 
to  take  and  put  in’  their  news¬ 
paper  the  best  possible  local 
pictures  they  can  find  every  day 
in  their  own  backyard.” 

Mr.  Austin  said  big  city  news¬ 
papers  might  take  a  look  at 
some  of  the  good  small  town 
dailies  for  photographic  hints. 
“Then  the  big  sheets  and  the 
press  services  wouldn’t  be  so 
stutfed  with  conventional  and 
dreary  shots  of  three  statesmen 
posing  their  profiles  of  Eisen¬ 
hower  walking  to  a  press  con¬ 
ference,  of  McCarthy  opening 
his  big  mouth,  or  of  the  base¬ 
ball  player  sliding  into  base,” 
he  declared. 

Mr.  Austin  spoke  from  the 
experience  gained  by  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  stating  that  pictures  in  his 
paper  “are  the  most  talked 
about  and  best  read  feature  in 
the  newspaper.”  Pictures,  he 
said,  take  most  of  the  credit  for 
jumping  the  paper’s  circulation 
from  18,000  to  25,000.  “For  one 
thing,”  he  added,  “we  have 
found  pictures  the  best  answei- 
to  television.” 


about  a  climate  for  pictures, 
an  intellectual  climate  in  which 
every  member  of  the  news  staff, 
from  the  obituary  hack  to  the 
market  reporter,  is  always 
thinking  in  terms  of  good  pic¬ 
tures. 

“One  way  to  create  this  pic¬ 
ture  climate  is  by  example. 
Subscribe  to  some  of  the  good 
newspapers,  big  or  little,  which 
emphasize  pictures.  Post  ex¬ 
amples.  Pass  examples  around 
to  your  staff.  Discuss  them  in 
staff  meetings.  Talk  pictures 
just  as  you  talk  news. 

“Editors,  encourage  your 
staffers  to  enter  picture  con¬ 
tests.  Stage  a  contest  of  your 
own.  When  one  of  our  men 
wins  a  sate  AP  prize  we  frame 
the  picture  and  the  award  cer¬ 
tificate  and  put  them  on  the 
lobby  wall  for  all  to  see.  Once 
a  year  we  take  over  a  down¬ 
town  store  window  to  display 
our  best  pictures. 

Give  By-lines 

“Here’s  another  word  for  the 
editors.  Trade  on  your  pho¬ 
tographers’  vanity.  Give  them 
by-lines.  By  all  means  give 
them  by-lines  every  time  they 
do  anything  the  least  out  of 
the  ordinary. 

“If  all  your  photogs  are 
modest,  give  a  few  cash  prizes 
yourself.  Very  few  photogra¬ 
phers  will  turn  down  an  office 
check. 

“Then  let  me  be  a  heretic,  a 
traitor.  My  heresy  is  this.  Study 
the  pictures — the  ad  illustra¬ 
tions,  too — in  the  magazines. 
You  will  find  them  full  of  pic¬ 
tures  of  people,  babies,  chil¬ 
dren  and  pets,  the  man  around 
the  corner,  at  the  filling  station 
and  in  the  drug  store.  Just  the 
same  sort  of  pictures  you  will 
find  in  any  small  town. 

Throw  Away  Bunk  Art 

“Throw  away  the  bunk 
art  you  get  from  the  syndi¬ 
cates.  Cancel  your  daily  mat 
service.  Just  take  enough  of 
the  press  service  art  to  keep 
your  library,  your  morgue,  in 
shape,  and  to  protect  you  on 
major  events  like  the  Pekin 
brewery  explosion  or  a  new  cal¬ 
endar  pose  by  Marilynn  Monroe 
after  she  has  been  flattened  by 
Christian  Dior. 


Create  Picture  Climate 
“But  how  do  you  get  good 
news  pictures?”  asked  Mr. 
Austin. 

“First,  you  must  have  the 
right  climate.  I’m  not  talking 
about  Florida  sunshine  nor  New 
Hampshire  snows.  I’m  talking 


Then  you  will  be  doing  your 
picturing  from  hunger — strict¬ 
ly  from  hunger.  And  hunger  is 
a  very  valuable  asset.  You  will 
have  to  get  area  and  local  pic¬ 


tures.  Those  local  pictures  are 
what  your  readers  want.  They 
are  what  you  want. 

“In  case  you  are  uncertain 
what  makes  a  good  local  pic¬ 
ture,  here  are  some  simple  sug¬ 
gestions. 

“What  do  your  neighbors  talk 
about?  First,  they  talk  about 
their  children.  Children  in 
play,  children  in  school,  children 
in  the  Boy  Scouts,  in  4-H  clubs, 
on  the  basketball  team  and  so 
forth.  Then,  they  talk  about 
the  weather.  At  least  we  do  in 
Kansas  where  we  have  all  kinds 
of  weather  to  talk  about.  They 
talk  about  the  scenery.  How 
many  of  you  went  on  an  auto 
trip  this  summer? 

“They  talk  about  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  their  home  town  and 
their  neighbors.  The  new  water 
tower.  The  new  Sears  Roebuck 
store.  The  new  president  of 
the  Rotary  club.  The  high 
school  sock  fad.  The  rough  spot 
in  the  main  street  pavement  and 
the  ritual  team  of  Pocahontas. 

Weddings  Before  (rimes 

“Your  readers  also  talk  about 
crime  and  accidents.  But  they 
talk  about  weddings  more.  X 
good  children’s  picture  will  at¬ 
tract  more  attention  than  a 
gruesome  auto  crash  any  day. 
I’ve  run  checks  to  prove  it.  The 
surveys  of  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  foundation  prove  it. 

“As  for  cheesecake — that’s 
mostly  for  your  dark  room 
walls.  Most  readers  are  not  too 
interested  in  legs  and  busts. 

“Every  time  the  city  editor 
assigns  a  story  he  must  ask 
himself  if  a  picture  should  go 
with  it  and  act  on  his  answer. 
The  wire  editor  should  be  won¬ 
dering  if  the  wire  news  doesn’t 
have  a  local  end  that  may  be 
told  in  pictures. 

“And  it  goes  without  saying 
that  every  reporter  must  be  pic¬ 
ture  minded,  ready  to  make  pic¬ 
ture  suggestions  whether  the 
dumb  bloke  on  the  desk  thinks 
about  pictures  or  not. 

“When  you  get  to  thinking 
like  this,  a  miracle  will  happen. 
Your  readers  will  start  having 
picture  ideas  too.  Many  of  your 
best  pictures  will  come  from 
suggestions  by  your  readers. 

“On  my  paper,  I  use  the  re¬ 
porter-photographer  system  to 
an  extent.  That  is,  1  require 
every  reporter  to  be  able  to  take 
a  reasonable  picture. 

“But  I  also  believe  you 
should  have  at  least  one  man 
on  the  staff — or  more  if  you 
can  afford  them — but  at  least 
one  who  is  a  good  photographer 
and  does  nothing  much  else  than 
photography.  He  can  supervi.se. 
He  can  operate.  He  can  teach 
and  he  can  inspire.  The  teach¬ 
ing  is  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant.” 


Posing  Demonstration 

Sanford  S.  Saks,  du  Pont 
representative,  urged  photogra¬ 
phers  to  depend  more  on  me¬ 
chanics  and  techniques  in  order 
to  get  a  better  “end  product”  in 
photo  journalism.  He  pleaded 
for  more  imagination  and  bet¬ 
ter  control  of  the  camera. 

Robert  Boyd,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  staged  a  prac¬ 
tical  demonstration  on  posing 
routine  news  pictures,  under 
the  heading  “Three  Men  and 
Piece  of  Paper.”  He  showed 
how  white  space  can  be  saved 
by  grouping  the  trio  in  such 
a  way  as  to  have  all  of  the 
heads  close  together.  He  said 
the  Journal  has  figured  it  costs 
$16  to  have  a  white  space  be¬ 
tween  two  principals  in  a 
photograph. 

“Get  them  as  close  together 
as  possible  and  then  ‘separate’ 
them  with  your  lighting,”  he 
advised. 

Harry  Krause,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirers  station  WFIL- 
TV,  told  how  that  station’s 
daily  newsreel  is  prepared,  in¬ 
cluding  about  2  Vi  minutes  of 
local  news  out  of  the  10-minute 
slot. 

Aside  from  the  disaster  type 
picture  TV  newsreel  stories  are 
the  result  of  considerable  ad¬ 
vance  planning,  Mr.  Krause 
pointed  out. 

Amateur  Catches  Shot 
Of  Toppling  Steeple 

A  PHOTOGRAPHER  who 
lost  five  trees  to  this  week’s 
hurricane  was  talking  to  Dick 
Samo,  director  of  photography, 
Hearst  Newspapers,  about  the 
most  dramatic  picture  —  an 
amateur’s  —  taken  during  the 
blow. 

The  picture,  by  Joseph  Spal- 
lino,  a  New  York  City  visitor  in 
Boston  showed  the  steeple  of  the 
Old  North  Church  toppling  over. 
It  was  here  that  the  lanterns 
that  started  Paul  Revere  on  his 
famous  ride  were  hung.  The 
picture  was  serviced  by  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press. 

Pat  Yale,  Boston  AP  bureau 
chief,  reported  that  Mr.  Spal- 
lino  first  called  the  New  York 
Daily  News  to  tell  about  the  pic¬ 
ture  he  had  just  made.  The 
amateur  photographer  was  told 
by  the  News  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  AP  office  there,  Mr.  Yale 
said,  and  arrived  about  a  half 
hour  after  making  the  shot. 

Mr.  Spallino  said  he  saw  the 
steeple  begin  to  sway  and  fo¬ 
cused  his  inexpensive  camera  on 
it. 

“Amateurs  are  doing  a  ter¬ 
rific  job,”  Dick  said,  “God  bless 
’em!” 
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Realty  Brokers 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


survey  announced  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Real  Estate  Association, 
headquartered  in  Los  Angeles, 
were  accompanied  by  a  report 
on  “What’s  Wrong  with  Your 
Classifieds?”  This  was  developed 
in  a  separate  study  made  in  the 
San  Francisco  Peninsula  area 
by  Arthur  Kroeger,  associate 
professor  of  marketing,  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

Two-Phase  Study 

In  a  special  analysis  of  the 
statewide  survey’s  findings, 
David  L.  Conger  pointed  out 
that  the  survey  was  in  two 
phases.  Goals  were  to  learn 
“why  people  do  business  with 
a  broker”  and  “what’s  wrong 
with  your  salesmen.” 

“Improvement  in  newspaper 
advertising  with  special  em¬ 
phasis  on  more  information  of 
the  type  the  buyer  wants”  is 
the  basic  advertising  finding 
among  four  factors  the  survey 
shows  need  correction,  Mr. 
Conger  reported.  “Care  should 
be  taken  that  ads  are  not  false 
or  misleading,”  he  warned. 

The  survey  found  that  32% 
of  buyers  using  brokers  made 
their  contacts  by  newspaper  ads. 
This  compares  with  27.7%  by 
sale  signs  on  property,  30%  by 
individual  referrals  “and  other;” 
6.8%  by  open  houses,  4.1%  by 
office  billboards  and  1.4%  by 
window  displays. 

The  study  of  the  buyers’ 
methods  in  contacting  brokers 
shows  that  “limited  advertising 
budgets  should  concentrate  on 
good  newspaper  ads  and  attrac¬ 
tive  for-sale  signs.  “Low  pull¬ 
ing  power  of  office  billboards 
and  window  displays  indicates 
a  great  need  for  more  imagina¬ 
tion  and  effort  in  this  media.” 

Classified’s  Rating 

The  classified  is  the  ad  77.1% 
of  the  buyers  referred  to  in 
making  contact  with  the  broker, 
the  survey  found.  Tract  ads 
rated  12.1%  with  institutional 
5.7%  and  display  5.1%. 

■^e  types  of  ads  preferred  by 
buyers  were  found  to  be:  classi¬ 
fied,  54%;  display,  20%;  in¬ 
stitutional,  16%  and  tract,  10%. 

The  minimum  ad  information 
desired  by  the  buyer  was:  gen¬ 
eral  location  and  facilities,  with 
location  vital  to  50  to  86%  of 
those  surveyed;  price  and  fi¬ 
nancing,  with  down  payment 
plus  price  the  most  important 
desire;  and  physical  character¬ 
istics,  with  the  number  of  bed¬ 
rooms  and  number  of  rooms 
most  important. 

Information  which  created  the 
desire  to  buy  was  provided  in 
three  studies.  The  resultant 


charts  showed  these  percent¬ 
ages: 

Minimum  information  on  spe¬ 
cific  factors:  general  location, 
51.4;  address,  35;  schools,  33.6; 
shopping  centers,  28.9;  trans¬ 
portation,  25.5;  and  churches, 
17.3. 

Percentages  of  all  buyers  de¬ 
siring  specific  items  were: 

Down  payments,  49.1;  price  of 
property,  46.4;  monthly  pay¬ 
ments,  27;  FHA,  12.9;  interest 
rates,  7.7;  VA,  6.8  and  taxes, 
5.5.  Another  chart  provided 
these  specifics:  number  of  bed¬ 
rooms,  55.4;  number  of  rooms, 
53.2;  age  of  property,  33.9; 
house  size,  28.6;  lot  size,  23.4; 
baths,  23.2;  floor  plan,  16.6; 
architecture,  14.1  and  room  size, 
13.6. 

“In  terms  of  minimum  infor¬ 
mation,  a  newspaper  ad  should 
contain  the  general  location  of 
the  property,  the  price  and  down 
payment,  and  the  number  of 
rooms  with  particular  reference 
to  the  number  of  bedrooms,” 
the  survey  analysis  advised. 

“The  value  of  the  survey  lies 
in  its  guide  posts  rather  than 
in  providing  rigid  rules,  CREA 
observ’ed. 

“Wrongs”  Listed 

Prof.  Kroeger’s  limited  area 
study  resulted  in  this  listing  of 
“What’s  Wrong  with  Your 
Classifieds?” 

“Too  glowing  and  exag¬ 
gerated,”  with  the  notation  that 
almost  all  inteiwiewees  had  ex¬ 
periences  that  left  them  an¬ 
noyed,  if  not  bitter,  toward  the 
real  estate  field. 

“Too  much  stress  on  the  ‘un¬ 
usually  low  price’  ”;  inaccurate 
statements  about  the  house  or 
its  location;  omission  of  asking 
price;  not  enough  information 
in  copy  and  too  many  abbrevia¬ 
tions. 

There  is  no  sure-fire  list  of 
easy  rules  for  ads  that  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  sell  houses.  Prof.  Kroe¬ 
ger  said.  The  study  suggested 
that  prospects  want: 

1 —  A  more  factual,  restrained 
approach. 

2 —  Accurate  description  of  the 
basic  floor  plan. 

3 —  Accurate  description  of 
architectural  style. 

4 —  The  total  living  area  in 
square  feet  and  accurate  de¬ 
scription  of  the  number  of 
rooms. 

5 —  The  asking  price,  described 
as  a  desire  by  almost  all  those 
questioned,  with  many  also 
wishing  to  know  the  terms. 

6 —  The  lot  size. 

7 —  An  accurate  description  of 
location. 

8 —  Less  mentioned  factors 
were:  closet  space,  garage  fa¬ 
cilities,  type  of  construction,  un¬ 
usual  features. 


Journalism  Training 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

where  they  are  recognized  in 
the  educational  system. 

“These  are  given  effect,  prac¬ 
tically,  through  an  accrediting 
committee  on  which  the  pre¬ 
dominant  representation  is  by 
educators. 

Guide  Posts 

“In  the  implementation  of 
our  jointly  held  ideals  for  the 
improvement  of  education  for 
journalism,  we  not  only,  in  some 
instances,  have  left  the  imple¬ 
mentation  to  others,  but  have 
cast  ourselves  in  the  role  of 
critics  of  any  implementation 
proposed  without  giving  serious 
consideration  to  what  the  pro¬ 
posals  are. 

“In  this  connection,  some  ed¬ 
ucators  who  have  not  been  fa¬ 
miliar  w’ith  the  details  of  ACEJ 
operation,  have  given  great  sig¬ 
nificance  to  certain  words.  They 
speak  of  these  woi’ds  as  if  they 
were  spelled  with  capital  let¬ 
ters,  when  actually  they  are 
merely  descriptive  in  the  lower 
case  sense. 

“The  words  I  have  in  mind 
are  such  words  as  ‘book  list,’ 
‘profile,’  ‘fees,’  ‘self-evaluation*’ 

“What  are  these  things?  It 
seems  to  me  they  are  merely 
incidents  in  the  process  of  try¬ 
ing  to  understand  how'  our 
ideals  are  being  given  effect  in 
particular  schools.  They  are 
guide  posts  to  comprehension. 

“I  must  remind  you  that  your 
profession  and  mine  have  been 
much  distorted  by  the  effects  of 
a  gp'eat  depression,  a  great  war, 
and  a  period  of  fabulous  post¬ 
war  expansion. 

Cites  Abnormal  Demand 

“For  you,  this  has  meant  an 
abnormal  demand  for  your 
students  at  a  time  when,  in  the 
main,  you  have  had  a  declining 
number  of  them  to  teach. 

“I  have  talked  with  journal¬ 
ism  teachers  and  journalism 
administrators  who  appeared  to 
have  great  pride  in  the  ease 
with  which  those  they  grad¬ 
uate  found  positions  in  their 
chosen  fields. 

“Lest  you  misunderstand  your 
success — if  any  of  you  do — 
may  I  remind  you  that  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  demands  for 
people,  at  a  time  when  trained 
people  are  fewer  and  when  the 
communications  industry  is  in 
competition  with  the  military 
services,  makes  it  possible  for 
anyone  to  get  a  job.  It  hasn’t 
been  many  years  since  I  was 
glad  to  hire  a  music  major  from 
Northwestern  and  a  household 
science  major  from  Illinois  to 
do  general  reporting. 


“For  us  in  the  business  of 
publishing,  the  end  is  not  yet 
During  the  next  year  or  two 
the  low  birthrate  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  years  will  dictate  the 
smallest  crop  of  22  -year-olds, 
who  are  the  college  graduates 
of  the  Junes  of  1955  and  1956. 

“For  you,  these  years  will  be 
the  beginning  of  a  rising  curve 
of  18  Vi -year-olds  who  will  be 
college  freshmen. 

“On  the  basis  of  population 
alone,  and  without  considering 
the  probability  that  a  higher 
percentage  of  high  school  grad¬ 
uates  will  attend  college,  we  can 
now  anticipate  a  sharp  rise  for 
some  15  years  to  a  figure  of  one 
and  a  half  times  the  present 
college  freshmen  population. 

“What  does  this  mean  ? 

“I  think  it  means  that  it  will 
not  be  many  years  before  you 
again  will  be  faced  with  serious 
placement  problems  for  your 
graduates.  You  will  find,  I 
believe,  that  employers  of  the 
graduates  of  journalism  schools 
— and  the  employers  of  grad¬ 
uates  of  all  schools,  for  that 
matter — will  be  increasingly 
critical  of  the  educations  of  job 
applicants. 

Best  is  Needed 

“I  think  this  means  that  in 
the  years  immediately  ahead 
journalism  education  will  need 
not  only  the  best  that  is  in 
you,  but  that  you  will  need  the 
best  that  is  in  us,  the  practi¬ 
tioners  in  communications. 

“Many  of  you  are  doing  what 
editors  and  publishers  regard 
as  a  good  teaching  job — or 
would  regard  as  a  g^ood  teach¬ 
ing  job  if  they  knew  about  it. 
Some  of  you  are  spread  much 
too  thin  to  do  anything  but 
confuse  your  students  and  con¬ 
sequently  confuse  the  editors 
and  publishers  with  whom  they 
talk  about  what  they  have 
learned  in  the  belief  that  it 
qualifies  them  for  jobs. 

“This  puts  you  in  a  need¬ 
lessly  bad  light  with  publishers, 
tends  to  discredit  journalism 
education  generally,  and  tends 
to  detract  from  the  financial 
support  of  your  schools  and  de¬ 
partments. 

“In  your  own  interests,  in 
the  interest  of  your  schools  and 
of  your  students,  you  need  to 
examine  what  you  do  to  see 
whether  or  not  your  school  can 
be  accredited.  This  is  possible 
whether  it  is  large  or  small. 
If  it  is  a  small  school,  the 
likelihood  is  that  you  ought  not 
to  try  to  prepare  students  for  a 
wide  variety  of  communications 
jobs.  You  ought  to  pick  out  the 
fundamental  ones  and  do  them 
well.” 
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Probe  Report  Critical 
Of  Press  Favoritism 


Washington 

The  several  reports  on  the 
McCarthy-Army  hearings  make 
no  finding  on  whether  all-media 
coverage  helps  or  hurts  the 
processes  of  government  but 
there  is  mild  protest,  in  two  of 
the  documents,  against  initiat¬ 
ing  official  business  through  the 
newspapers. 

Senator  Charles  E.  Potter, 
Michigan  Republican  who  held 
all  principals  culpable  in  some 
degree,  included  the  following 
comment  in  a  special  statement 
attached  to  the  report  signed  by 
the  four  Republican  members: 

“Mr.  Adams  (John  G.  Adams, 
Army  Department  counsellor) 
made  the  Army’s  charges 
against  the  subcommittee  staff 
available  to  a  select  few  of  the 
press  before  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  had  this  in¬ 
formation  from  him.  It  was  in 
this  manner  that  members  of 
Congress  learned  for  the  first 
time  of  the  serious  charges  in 
the  files  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army.  They  were  obliged 
to  make  a  request  for  this  ma¬ 
terial.  Mr.  Adams’  conduct  in 
this  respect  was  highly  irregu¬ 
lar  and  improper.” 

(Ed.  Note:  The  “request”  to 
which  Senator  Potter  refers  was 
sent  by  him  to  Counsellor 
Adams  and  its  publication 
brought  on  the  hearings.) 

Indefensible  Methods 

The  Michigan  Senator  also 
joined  his  Republican  colleagues 
(Karl  Mundt  of  South  Dakota, 
Henry  C.  Dworshak  of  Idaho, 
and  Everett  Dirksen  of  Illinois) 
in  this  criticism: 

“We  find  that  Mr.  Adams 
used  deliberate  and  indefensible 
methods  in  disclosing  to  certain 
selected  and  sympathetic  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press  the  prelimin¬ 
ary  charges  forming  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  ‘Chronology 
of  Events’  eventually  issued  on 
March  10. 

“In  the  respective  parts  of  the 
foregoing,  we  feel  that  Secre¬ 
tary  Stevens  and  Mr.  Adams 
failed  to  exercise  their  respon¬ 
sibilities  appropriately.” 

(In  the  course  of  hearings 
there  was  testimony  that  Coun¬ 
sellor  Adams  had  revealed  parts 
of  the  army’s  case,  in  advance 
of  official  release,  to  Joseph 
Alsop,  New  York  Herald-Tri¬ 
bune  Syndicate;  Alfred  Friend¬ 
ly,  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times- 
Herald;  and  Philip  Potter, 
Baltimore  Sun.  There  was  test¬ 


imony,  on  the  other  side,  that 
Columnist  George  Sokolsky  had 
sought  on  behalf  of  Senator 
McCarthy  to  change  the  course 
of  Mr.  Adams’  actions,  and  that 
Columnist  Walter  Winchell  at 
one  point  had  physical  posses¬ 
sion  of  an  excerpt  from  a  top 
secret  document  “lifted”  from 
government  files  and  introduced 
in  evidence  by  McCarthy.) 

The  report  signed  by  the 
Republican  senators  deduces 
that  McCarthy  was  conscious  of 
the  power  of  the  press  on  at 
least  one  occasion.  It  recites: 

“Senator  McCarthy  became 
apprehensive  of  criticism  from 
the  press  about  this  furlough 
(two  weeks  leave  given  G. 
David  Schine  after  he  had  been 
inducted  and  before  he  went 
into  uniform)  and  it  was  termi¬ 
nated  at  the  end  of  one  week.” 

On  Film  in  Advance 

INS-Telenews  scooped  the 
film  news  service  field  Tuesday 
with  an  exclusive  interview  with 
Senator  Mundt  summarizing 
and  analyzing  the  committee’s 
long-awaited  report. 

INS-Telenews  arranged  to 
“shoot”  the  interview  well  in 
advance  so  that  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  subscribing  TV  sta¬ 
tions  and  ready  to  be  televised 
the  moment  the  Mundt  report 
was  released  for  publication  and 
broadcast  at  6:21  P.M.,  E.D.T., 
Tuesday. 

A  special  senate  committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Sen¬ 
ator  Arthur  V.  Watkins  of  Utah 
opened  public  hearings  Tuesday 
on  the  resolution  to  censure 
Senator  McCarthy  for  alleged¬ 
ly  following  a  pattern  of  offi¬ 
cial  conduct  which  bringrs  the 
U.  S.  Senate  into  disrepute. 

Decorum  sharply  contrasting 
to  the  earlier  McCarthy-Army 
hassle  kept  coverage  to  the  his¬ 
toric  methods — “pencil-pushers” 
only;  no  cameras  or  radio  broad¬ 
casts.  The  press  section  in¬ 
cluded  many  radio-TV  reporters 
who  later  went  to  the  micro¬ 
phones  with  summaries,  and 
strolling  “mike”  men  covered 
the  corridor  section,  interview¬ 
ing  principals  and  spectators. 
The  judicial  atmosphere  of  the 
“courtroom”  extended  even  to 
the  point  of  prohibiting  smok¬ 
ing. 

Two  newspapermen — B.  L. 
Livingstone  and  Joseph  W.  Hall 
Jr.  both  of  the  Associated  Press 
staff — ^were  called  as  the  first 
witnesses  to  testify  as  to  un- 


Degeneration 

Denver 

Former  President  Herbert 
Hoover,  on  a  fishing  trip  here 
with  President  Eisenhower, 
bemoaned  the  extension  of 
press  intrusion  on  presidential 
privacy  over  the  last  30  years. 

“Thirty  years  ago,”  the  80- 
year-old  statesman  told  Ike, 
“we  used  to  respect  the  pri¬ 
vacy  of  the  President  in  two 
things — prayer  and  fishing.  I 
now  detect  that  you’ve  lost 
the  second  part  of  that.  The 
press  no  longer  respects  the 
privacy  of  the  President’s 
fishing.  It’s  one  of  the  de¬ 
generations  of  the  last  30 
years.” 


complimentary  remarks  they 
had  heard  Senator  McCarthy 
make  concerning  two  col¬ 
leagues. 

James  Reston,  New  York 
Times,  observed  that  Senator 
Watkins’  ban  on  photography 
during  the  hearing  had  created 
an  extraordinary  problem  for 
the  reporters.  They  were  able 
to  see  both  the  committee  and 
the  witness,  he  remarked. 

“Nobody  trod  on  their  feet  or 
treated  them  like  interlopers,” 
Mr.  Reston  wrote.  “This  hasn’t 
happened  on  a  big  story  here 
(Washington)  since  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  camera.” 

The  case  for  radio-television 
coverage  of  congressional  pro¬ 
ceedings  was  presented  to  the 
American  Legion’s  annual  con¬ 
vention  by  Harold  E.  Fellowes, 
president  of  the  NARTB. 

His  blast  was  directed  at  the 
Watkins  committee  which  ex¬ 
plained  its  ban  on  cameras  and 
microphones,  he  said,  with  the 
excuse  that  it  is  “merely  ob¬ 
serving”  a  senate  rule. 

• 

Providence  JournaPs 
’53  Net,  $655,303 

Washington 

In  an  application  for  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  radio  station,  filed 
with  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  this  week. 
Providence  Journal  Ck)mpany 
stated  it  had  net  income  after 
taxes  of  $655,303  in  1953  and 
$750,505  in  1942. 

The  company’s  balance  sheet 
showed  total  assets  of  $7,800,- 
000,  with  an  undivided  sur¬ 
plus  of  $4,800,000  and  current 
liabilities  of  $1,200,000. 

If  the  transaction  is  ap¬ 
proved,  the  Journal  Company 
will  acquire  WEAN  from 
General  Teleradio  for  $260,- 
000,  plus  $18,200  for  real 
estate.  The  Journal  would  sur¬ 
render  the  license  of  WBJB. 


Guild  Strike 
Inquiry  Goes 
To  NLRB 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

The  Philadelphia  regional  of¬ 
fice  of  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board  advised  the  local 
Newspaper  Guild  this  week  that 
it  still  has  under  "active  inves¬ 
tigation”  the  charges  filed  by 
the  Wilkes-Barre  Publishing 
Company  last  June. 

In  Washington,  official  con¬ 
firmation  was  made  of  a  report 
that  the  regional  office  had  re¬ 
ferred  certain  aspects  of  the 
long  strike  situation  to  the 
Board’s  general  counsel.  The 
Wilkes-Barre  daily  newspapers 
have  not  been  published  since 
April  8  when  guild  employes 
went  on  strike. 

The  company  has  formally 
accused  the  guild  of  refusing  to 
bargain  in  good  faith  and  also 
has  cited  the  fact  that  the  union 
is  publishing  a  newspaper,  the 
Valley  News,  for  which  business 
is  solicited  from  the  publishing 
company’s  usual  customers. 

Guild  spokesmen  said  the 
Valley  News  would  go  to  24 
pages,  tabloid  size,  in  the  92nd 
edition  Sept.  3.  More  than 
1,000  inches  of  advertising  had 
been  sold  for  it.  Delay  in  de¬ 
livery  of  newsprint  has  been 
preventing  further  expansion, 
the  guild  leaders  said. 

To  date  the  local  guild  has 
received  contributions  totalling 
$26,701  for  its  strike  benefit 
fund. 

• 

Max  Factor  Ads 
In  78  Newspapers 

Los  Angeles 

Using  78  newspapers  in  74 
markets.  Max  Factor  will  use 
large  space  over  11  consecutive 
Sundays  beginning  Sept.  12. 

The  schedule  is  described  as 
constituting  the  largest  per¬ 
centage  of  Max  Factor’s  total 
appropriation  ever  to  go  into 
newspapers.  Officials  describe 
the  schedule  as  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  consistent  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  ever  run  by 
a  cosmetic  advertiser. 

Based  on  the  successful  u.se 
of  newspapers  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Brace,  the  campaign  will 
feature  Max  Factor’s  leading 
products. 

Efforts  of  the  company’s  two 
advertising  agencies  are  being 
coordinated  for  this  drive.  These 
agencies  are  Doyle,  Dane  & 
Bernbach  and  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam. 
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Harold  R.  Linden,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  Johnstown 
(Pa.)  Tribune-Democrat,  in 
the  North  Bay  region  of  On¬ 
tario,  Aug.  27. 

«  *  * 

George  H.  Anderson,  67, 
Elgin  (Ill.)  Courier-News  re¬ 
porter,  in  Elgin,  Aug.  26. 

*  *  ♦ 

William  Lee  Gammell,  6:5, 
editor-publisher  of  Clayton 
(Ala.)  Record  for  .39  years, 
Aug.  18. 

*  ♦  * 

Philomena  Cavanaugh,  83, 
former  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  for  the  old  Buffalo 
(N.Y.)  Enquirer  and  Courier, 
Aug.  21. 
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®fait«arg 

Ralph  G.  MacDougall,  49, 
former  photographer  for  Al¬ 
bany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News  and  State  Department 
of  Commerce,  in  a  Veterans 
Hospital  at  Coral  Gables,  Fla., 
Aug.  27. 

*  *  a 

George  S.  Jack,  8.'),  news¬ 
man  for  the  old  Roanoke  (Va.) 
World  and  Roanoke  Times,  in 
Roanoke,  Aug.  27. 

a  a  a 

Fred  K.  Swales,  66,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Bristol 
(Conn.)  Press  the  last  20 
years,  in  Methuen,  Mass., 
Aug.  29. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

For  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 


SALES,  Appraisals,  Management  Con¬ 
sultants.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO., 
610  Georgia  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers 
10150  Culver  Blvd.,  Culver  City,  Calif. 


'A'  30  YEARS  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

A.  W.  Stypes  &  Co.,  625  Market  St., 
San  Francisco  5,  California. 


LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Successsful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  i^ersonal- 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 


•  • 

WE  List  Only  First  Class  Properties 
on  an  Exclusive  Basis.  Tell  Us  What 
You  Want  —  We’ll  Get  It  If  Possible. 
J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  Riverside,  California 


CONHDEN'nAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  California. 


MID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


The  PERSONNEL  YOU  WANT 
May  Be  Listed  in  These  Pages. 

SEND  REPLIES  NOW  —  WE 
FORWARD  THEM  POST-HASTE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOR 
Fire  Insurance,  Ta.xes,  Mergers,  Re¬ 
placement,  Purchases.  Refinancing, 
Mortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

“Newspaper  Plant  Specialists” 
NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
Have  buyers  for  sizeable  daily  papers. 
Strict  confidence  observed. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

_ Publications  for  Sale _ 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  —  Eastern 
Pennsylvania — located  in  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  fastest  growing  communities. 
Established  over  60  years,  paid  cir¬ 
culation.  Wonderful  opportunity.  Box 
3500,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  MINNESOTA  CITY  over 
7,000 ;  competitive,  two  weeklies ;  one 
oflTered,  reasonable  price,  publisher 
would  retire:  requires  $12,600  cash. 
Wayne  Peterson,  National  Building, 
Moorhead.  Minnesota. 

FINE  Southeast  weekly,  with  good 
plant  and  excellent  earnings.  The 
market  will  grow  and  at  least  a 
$25,000  down-payment  required. 
MID-SOUTH  daily  in  growing  mar¬ 
ket.  priced  at  $90,000,  with  terms. 
GOOD  weekly  without  plant.  Potential 
profit  $10,000  to  $16,000  yearly,  with 
$4,000  cash  down. 

SMALL  weekly  without  plant.  Poten¬ 
tial  earnings  of  $6,000  or  more  year¬ 
ly,  with  $1,000  cash. 

PUBLISHERS  SERVICE 
P.  O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  For  Sale 


WRITE  for  our  free  Bulletin  of  West¬ 
ern  Newspaper  buys.  Jack  L.  Stoll  & 
Associates,  4968  Melrose  Avenue.  Los 
Angeles  29.  California. 


BEST  PAPER  in  Southwest,  3  times 
a  week,  forced  to  sell,  ill  health,  hus¬ 
band  retiring:  $60,000  gross  1953: 
$20,000  down,  balance  in  15  years. 
Leader,  Lovington,  New  Mexico. 


LOS  ANGELES  SUBURBAN— semi¬ 
weekly  and  weekly :  two  towns,  one 
plant ;  last  year  net  $39,500  ;  three 
year  average  net  over  $35,000,  under 
non-resident  ownership :  can  be  fi¬ 
nanced  with  $50,000  cash.  Wayne  Pe¬ 
terson,  Natl.  Bldg.,  Moorehead.  Minn. 


SEASONAL  shopper,  high  quality, 
year-round  potential  in  booming  resort 
;  area.  1953  net  $4300  on  15  issues, 
j  Perfect  living,  working  conditions. 
I  Office-residence,  no  plant.  Cihart  Area 
2.  Box  3201,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UTAH  bonanza :  strong,  unopposed 
weekly  in  5000  town.  Consistent  $36,- 
000-plus  gross :  splendid  equipment : 
long  profit  record.  Publisher  retiring : 
$10,000  down  handles.  Write  fully. 
’The  DIAL  Agency.  640  W.  Willis. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

WEST  TEXAS  TWIN  WEEKLIES 
$2000  cash  down  will  buy  both,  gross¬ 
ing  above  $12,000,  total  price  $10,.500 ; 
publisher  ill.  Profitable.  Bailey- 
Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kansas. 


Publications  Wanted 


YOUNG  experienced  publisher  wants 
unopposed  weekly  or  small  daily  with 
plant  in  Chart  Area  1  or  2.  Able  to 
make  substantial  down  payment  on 
right  property.  This  ad  placed  by 
principal  (not  broker)  who  will  hold 
all  replies  in  strict  confidence.  Box 
3436.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WILL  purchase  outright  or  majority 
interest  in  daily,  large  weekly  or  ra¬ 
dio.  Chart  Area  2  or  3.  Must  have 
good  record  of  profitable  operation. 
Proof  of  financial  responsibility  sup¬ 
plied.  Write  confidentially.  Box  3401. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MORNING  and  Evening  Newspaper 
I  ABC  circulation  will  buy  1  or  2  .strong 
I  dailies  of  10.000  to  20.000  circulation. 
Preferably  in  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland  or 
Buffalo  areas. 

MAY  BROS.,  Newspaper  Brokers 
Since  1914.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Strict-  i 
ly  confidential.  ! 

NEWSPAPER  BUILDER.  39.  seeks  | 
;  opportunity  to  invest  in  and  manage  | 
small  daily  chart  area  7  or  11.  Well 
I  qualified  all  departments.  Publisher 
I  could  slow  up  or  retire  in  easy  stages. 
Box  3622,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Art  Work — Cartoons 


CARTOONS  drawn  to  order,  send  your 
I  ideas  or  needs  to  ’’Cartoons,’’  Box 
3617,  Editor  &  Publisher,  for  free 
j  estimate.  _ _ 

Circulation  Supplies 

I  MR.  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Is  YOUR  paper  going  to  be  delivered 
in  a  Wet.  Sloppy  Condition,  every 
time  it  rains  or  snows  this  fall  and 
winter? 

OUR  White  waxed,  printed,  water 
repeilent  bags  can  stop  that  PERMA¬ 
NENTLY.  Send  for  Samples,  Prices. 
J.  HALSTEAD  &  CO.,  Chicago  27,  III. 

National  Advertising  Space 


Sold  by  the  7  day  week  inch 
GET  ’THE  BEST 

Buy  SANDERS  ABC  3.  Geneseo.  N.  Y. 

Syndicates — Features 
SYNDICATED  FEATURES— As  Low 
at  $.26  per  week.  EDWARD  DICKIN¬ 
SON,  126  Argyle  St.,  Rochester  7,  N.Y. 

Press  Engineers 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs. 
Maintenance,  Erections  ail  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 


SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTUNG 

551  W.  22nd  St..  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
PHONE  ORegon  6-7760 


LORENZ 

Printing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers,  Machinists: 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  anywhere. 
36-26 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  6,  N.  Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 

DISMANTLED— MOVED— ERECTED^ 
Service—  Maintenance — Repairs 
TRUCKING  AND  RIGGING 
We  Do  Export  Boxing 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-bed  Webs 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J, 
Phone  Geneva  8-3744 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 

Printing  Press  Engineers 
I  Machinists  and  Movers 
i  Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

!  We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
I  ANYWHERE 

28  E.  4th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  SPring  7-1740 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

_ Composing  Room _ 

LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes,  Models 
5.  8.  14,  26.  Intertypes  B-  C— CSM, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Oimet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St..  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 


TELETYPESETTER  PERFORATORS 
— 4  multiface  perforators,  practically 
new.  complete  with  8  iKjint  and  5 
point  counting  magazines.  Box  3600, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  MATS  SOLD.  Large  as¬ 
sortment  constantly  in  stock.  Request 
list.  C.  Roth.  200i  W.  24.  NYC.  11. 


_ Newsprint _ 

ONE  ROLL  OR  CARS  Fine  Canadian 
Samples.  Fast  delivery.  Low  Prices. 
ALgonquin  4-8728.  New  York  City. 


Office  Equipment 

SEND-RECEIVE 
TELETYPE  PRINTER 

Model  20.  Used  one  month.  $950 
F.O.B.  Daily  News-Tribune,  LaSalle, 
Illinois. _ 


_ Press  Room 

AVAILABLE  THIS  FALL 

Out  of  the 

PHILADELPHIA  BULLE’nN 
60  HOE  UNITS  with  20  FOLDERS 
Available  as  Sextuples  or  Octuples. 
Steel  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings  — 
Spray  Fountains — Reels  and  Tension* 
Very  reasonably  priced. 
INSPECTION  BY  APPOINTMENT 
•  •  • 

I  DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULARS 

12-20-24  pages  with  Stereo. 

*  *  * 

I  HOE  AND  GOSS 

'  Single  and  Double  Width  Presses 

Every  size  and  Description. 

*  *  * 

Write  Us  your  Requirements. 

I  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
I  500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
I  BRyant  9-1132 


Inland  Newspaper  Supply  C!o. 
Midwest’s  largest  dealer 
Newspaper  presses,  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines  bought,  sold,  erected.  Refer¬ 
ences. 

422  West  8th  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


PONY  Autoplate  casting  machine  for 
I  211"  cut-off  press  available  now.  Also 
i  44"  metal  pot  and  pony  pump.  George 
I  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Auction  Sales 


PUBLIC 

auction  sale 

WED..  SEPT.  15.  1954 
10:30  A.M. 

modern  linotype  plant 

175  Varick  St..  New  York  City 
SUMMARY  INVENTORY 

all  motors  a.  c.  current 

1—  MODEL  31  LINOTYPE  4-MAGA¬ 
ZINE  BLUE  STREAK  MACHINE. 
Serial  No.  56851.  equipped  with 
Centering  &  Quaddinfr  Attachment. 

4  full  lenftth  90-channel  magra- 
zines,  inclined  galley,  4  molds, 
TTiermo-Blo  mold  cooler  with  mo-  ' 
tor,  Micro-Therm  electric  pot,  Mar- 
gach  feeder  &  motor 

2— MODEL  29  LINOTYPE  4-MAGA¬ 
ZINE  BLUE  STREAK  MIXER 
MACHINES,  Serial  Nos.  59205  & 
56755,  each  equipped  with  Center¬ 
ing  &  Quadding  attachment,  4 
full  length  90-channel  magazines, 
inclined  galley,  4  molds,  Ihermo- 
Blo  mold  cooler  with  motor,  Micro- 
Therm  electric  pot,  Margach  feeder 
&  motor 

1— MODEL  8  LINOTYPE  72/90-chan¬ 
nel  BLUE  STREAK  MACHINE. 
42-Ems,  Serial  No.  56665,  quipped 
with  Centering  &  Quadding  at¬ 
tachment,  2  full  length  90-channel 
&  1  full  length  72-channel  maga¬ 
zines,  inclined  galley,  4  molds. 
Thermo-Blo  mold  cooler  with  mo¬ 
tor,  Micro-Therm  electric  pot, 
Margach  feeder  &  motor 
69 — Extra  Lightweight  &  Brass  Full 
Length  90-channel  Linotype  Maga¬ 
zines 

5 — Steel  Magazine  Racks 
135-FONTS  Linotype  &  Intertype  Mats 
— Latest  Faces,  in  Series 
Linotype  Mat  Cabinets,  Sorts  Cabinets, 
Spacebands,  Border  Slides,  etc. 

1— MONOTYPE-THOMPSON  TYPE 
CASTER,  takes  Sizes  6  to  48  pt.. 
Serial  No.  12489,  with  molds,  gas 
pot  &  motor 

1 — Monotype  Material  Making  Ma¬ 
chine.  Serial  No.  12508.  with  10 
molds,  oversize  gas  pot,  Margach 
feeder  &  motor 

Vandercook  Model  325-G  Power  Proof 
Press,  Serial  No.  11650,  with  auto¬ 
matic  _  sheet  delivery,  counter, 
fountain  with  double  rollers  St 
motor  equipment 

Vandercook  Model  320  Hand  Proof 
Press 

Hammond  G-4  Glider  Trim-O-Saw, 
C&G  and  Nelson  Ped.  Saws 
Rouse  Power  Miterer  &  Power  Notcher 
51x75"  All  Steel  Imposing  Stone  with 
steel  base  containing  248  -  12x18 
galleys 

35x52"  Steel  Top  Imposing  Stone 

3 —  Hamilton  Steel  Galley  Cahineta, 
each  with  100  galleys — assorted 
sizes 

16— Hamilton  Steel  A  Wood  24  A  48- 
drawer  Foundry  Type  Cabinets 
Hamilton  Steel  Proofreaders’  Desk 
Very  Large  Quantity  Miscellaneous 
Plant  and  Office  Ekiuipment 
14000  lbs.  Foundry  TVpe — Excellent 
Assortment  of  Latest  Faces 
30000  lbs.  Linotype  Metal 


INSPECTION: 

Day  Previous  to  Day  of  Sale — 
10  AM  to  4  PM 


SCHWARTZ  BROS.,  Auctioneers 
277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
Phone  WORTH  4-1370 


Press  Room 


HOE  32  Page  Press 
2  Units  22%  Cutoff. 

HOE  64  Page  Press 
4  Units  23-9/16  Cutoff. 

HOE  Octuple  Press 
4  Units  22%  Cutoff. 

Substructure  A  Reels. 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

416  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17 


TWO  100-h.p.  AC  motor  drives,  com¬ 
plete  with  control  boards.  Also  30,  35, 
40  h.p.  AC  drives.  George  C.  Oxford, 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Press  Room 


AVAILABLE  ABOUT  DECEMBER  1 
24-PAGE  Tubular,  balloon  former: 
casting  box,  trimmer,  curved  router. 
Equipped  for  4-color  front  and  back 
pages.  Bottom  deck  only  7  years  old, 
top  deck  only  3.  Excellently  main¬ 
tained,  top  condition.  Would  consider 
selling  16-page  and  8-page  decks  sep¬ 
arately.  The  Press  Democrat,  Santa 
Rosa.  California. 


For  Sale 

16  PAGE  Hoe  Web  Press  (2—8-page 
units) 

23-9/16"  sheet  cut,  with  stereotype 
equipment. 

32  AND  48  page  Hoe  Web  Press  with 
double  folder,  A.C.  Motors,  22  %" 
sheet  cut. 

HALL  Form  Tables  and  6’  A  8’  Make¬ 
up  Tables. 

ROYLE  A  Wesel  Flat  Routers. 

NO.  26  Vandercook  and  other  Proof 
Presses. 

MODEL  A  Intertype  with  electric  pot. 

Send  for  current  list 
THOMAS  W.  HALL  Company 
Stamford,  Conn. 


100  HP  COMPLETE  G.E.  Press  motor 
drive  with  complete  control  panel, 
switches,  etc.,  variable  D.C.  with 
motor  generator  (A.C. -D.C.  convertor). 
Excellent  physical  condition.  Good 
maintenance.  Available  October  1. 
$4,600.  Wenesco  Associates,  126  Sut¬ 
ter.  San  Francisco,  California.  DO. 
2-3968.  I 


64  PAGE  Cottrell  Magazine  press,  four 
plates  wide,  maximum  9"  x  12"  signa¬ 
ture.  Latest  model,  dryer  worth  more 
than  price  of  entire  outfit.  AC  electri¬ 
cal  equipment.  See  running.  Save  thou¬ 
sands.  Turner  Printing  Machinery. 
Inc.,  26.30  Payne  Avenue.  Cleveland 
14.  Ohio.  TOwer  1-1810.  Branches: 
Chicago — Detroit. 


SACRIFICE 

4-6  OR  8  UNIT  HOE  VER^nCAI^ 
22% "  Double  Folder,  Steel  Cylinder. 
Roller  Bearing,  Kohler  Reels. 
AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
Located  At  Brooklyn  Eagle 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

I  500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


32  PAGE  SCOTT  PRESS  single  width. 
22%  cut-off  with  color  fountain.  Press 
is  complete  with  Cline  control,  40 
horsepower  AC  motor,  6  horsepower 
inching  motor,  together  with  plate  fin¬ 
isher  and  casting  box  and  pump.  This 
press  is  equipped  with  compensating 
rollers  for  color  on  any  deck,  has  an 
auxiliary  40  horsepower  motor  and 
a  generous  assortment  of  press  parts, 
all  in  excellent  condition,  (jan  be  seen 
in  operation,  available  in  December. 

Call  or  write  Gardner  J.  Thomas 
CHRONICLE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc. 

Marion,  Indiana 
Phone  4059 


Used  Presses 

•k  Since  newspaiiers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of 
good  used  presses  available  or  which 
may  be  available  soon,  for  newspa¬ 
pers  of  all  sizes. 

•A  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

5601  W.  31  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


GOSS  High  Speed  Magazine  or  newv 
paper  press,  capable  of  producing  64 
page  comic,  32  page  tabloid,  16  vsgs 
newspaper,  9"  x  12"  signature.  22%" 
cut-off.  Four  plates  wide.  Color  cylin- 
ter.  Modernize  high  speed  folder,  AC 
electrical  equipment.  Stereotype  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  at  once.  See  operating. 
Turner  Printing  Machinery,  Inc.,  2630 
Payne  Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 
TOwer  1-1810.  Branches:  Oiicago— 
Detroit, 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  | 
Press  Room 


24  PAGE  GOSS 

STRAIGHTLINE  Rotary  Press.  2 
Plate  wide,  2  color  units  on  the  third 
deck  and  a  reversible  first  impression. 
AC  Drive.  Complete  with  stereotype 
equipment.  Will  furnish  samples  of 
printing  on  request. 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst.  N.J. 
PHONE  GENEVA  8-3744 


Stereotype 


CHASES 
FOR  SALE 

Sixty  steel  chases  for 
Autoplates — 22  %  "  cutoff. 

Inquire;  J.  J.  Riley 

DETROIT  TIMES 

Detroit,  Michigan 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

MAT  ROLLER.  Metal  pot,  pump. 
Casting  box.  Tail-cutter,  Shaver,  Chip¬ 
ping  Block,  Scorcher.  22%  Cutoff.  Also 
Pony  Autoplate.  Ludlow  and  Goss  or 
Duplex.  Tompkins,  712  S.  Clark,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Illinois. 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


WANTED  experienced  circulation 
manager  by  18,000  daily  in  Chart 
Area  7.  Must  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  carrier,  dealer  and  mail  promo¬ 
tion  and  able  to  take  full  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  department.  Fine  opportunity, 
permanent  position  in  excellent  city 
and  fertile  field.  Address  Box  3304, 
i  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Classified  Advertising _ 

ASSISTANT  Classified  Manager,  male. 
Excellent  opportunity  to  move  op. 
Midwest  daily  18.000.  Box  3404,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


WE’RE  LOOKING  FOR 
The  best  salesman  in  the  business ! 
If  you  have  what  it  takes  to  write 
good  copy  in  handling  our  regular  ac¬ 
counts  and  in  developing  new  business 
— YOU  are  the  man  for  us  I  Good 
salary,  bonus  and  car  allowance.  An 
exceptional  opportunity  for  an  ambi¬ 
tious  person.  30,000-40,000  Eastern 
daily.  Box  3403,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 

MALE  or  FEMALE  for  large 
metropolitan  eastern  evening 
and  Sunday  newspaper.  Must 
know  classified  and  have  ex- 
I>erience  in  competitive  field. 
Excellent  opportunity  for 
right  person.  Good  salary. 
Write  fully  giving  age  with 
your  complete  background 
and  availability.  Box  3627. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED) :  Man  capable  of  organizing 
and  operating  Classified  Advertising 
Department  on  Eastern  Seaboard  daily 
of  26,000  circulation  in  city  of  lOO,- 
000.  Must  be  resourceful,  ambitious 
and  energetic.  Salary  open.  We  feel 
that  our  classified  lineage  can  be 
doubled.  Tell  us  why  you  think  you 
are  the  man  to  do  the  job.  Address 
Box  3616,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  ambitious  aggres¬ 
sive  man  between  80  and  46  with 
experience  in  layouts  and  copy  writ¬ 
ing.  11,000  A.B.C.  daily.  Write  Leo 
Celehar,  Tonawanda  News,  Nor^  To- 
nawanda.  New  York. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

Display  Advertising 

COMBINATION  newspaper  and  ad¬ 
vertising  man  or  woman  wanted  by 
prize  winning  weekly  newspaper  in 
Western  North  Carolina.  Go<^  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  party.  Write  refer¬ 
ences,  experience  and  training.  Box 
3501,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


,  ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  small 
!  Vermont  daily.  Must  be  capable  of 
I  selling  personally  and  managing  2 
I  person  dept.  $110  weekly  to  start. 
Raise  to  $125  end  of  first  year  if 
still  with  us.  Must  have  top  refer¬ 
ences.  Write  Gordon  Smith.  Caledoni¬ 
an-Record,  St.  Johnsbury.  Vermont. 


Are  You  The  Man  For  This  Job? 

I  ABOUT  30-40.  experienced  (Minimum 
I  — 8  years ) ,  with  credits  for  complete 
I  campaigns,  effective  client  contact, 

\  heavy  on  SELLING  COPY ;  to  work 
'  with  agreeable  advertising  business- 
,  men  in  a  30-year-old  agency  pro¬ 
ducing  profits  for  clients  by  thorough, 

,  realistic  research,  planning,  and  con- 
1  scientious  attention  to  detail  every 
1  step  of  the  way ;  willing  to  prove  him- 
I  self  to  the  working  group  and  earn 
right  to  become  a  member  of  manage¬ 
ment  team. 

IF  YOU  want  to  roll  up  your  sleeves 
and  work  for  a  sound  future  with  real 
opportunity,  tell  us  all  about  yourself, 
including  minimum  salary  require¬ 
ments,  in  your  first  letter — no  bro¬ 
chures.  All  replies  will  be  held  in 
I  confidence  and  acknowledged. 
HARVEY  M.  BROWN.  Winter  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  1106  Paramount  Build¬ 
ing,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  on  medi¬ 
um-sized  operation  in  Chart  Area  8. 
Must  be  capable  of  personally  selling 
special  promotions  and  directing  small 
staff.  Good  salary,  plus  bonus.  Box 
!  3601,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— To  head 
4  man  department  on  12,000  daily. 
Must  be  working  manager  able  to  sell, 
layout  and  service  as  well  as  direct 
department  in  all  phases.  Salary  to 
start  $150  weekly,  increases  commen¬ 
surate  with  obtained  results.  This  job 
.  requires  man  with  aggressive  person- 
!  ality  who  is  willing  to  work  against 
I  strong  competition.  Prefer  successful 
I  man  in  his  early  forties  who  is  on  his 
<  way  up  from  smaller  paper,  not  on 
I  his  way  down  from  a  bigger  one. 
Write  Box  3602,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  salesman  for  two  man 
display  department  on  small  daily  in 
growing  community  in  scenic  north- 
j  west,  thirty  miles  from  Glacier  Na¬ 
tional  Park.  Must  be  a  high  pro¬ 
ducer,  experienced  in  selling  advertis¬ 
ing  programs  and  good  layout  and 
copy  writing.  Good  pay  and  opportu¬ 
nity  for  advancement.  Write  M.  D. 
Glover,  The  Daily  Inter  Lake,  Kali- 
si>ell,  Montana  giving  complete  back¬ 
ground,  salary  expectation  and  date  of 
availability. 


DISPLAY  salesman,  with  exi>erienee 
in  layouts,  by  10,000  circulation  daily. 
Give  full  details,  including  experience, 
references,  availability,  remuneration 
in  first  letter.  G.  P.  Marvin,  Beatrice, 
Nebraska,  Daily  Sun. 


GOOD  OPENING  for  wideawake,  ex¬ 
perienced  advertising  salesman  under 
I  40  who  can  really  sell  planned  adver- 
!  tising  to  retailers ;  state  age.  educa- 
I  tion,  experience.  100,000  city  popula- 
i  tion,  central  west.  Box  3613,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


WANTED  —  Advertising  salesman  to 
sell  national  advertising  for  weekly 
newspapers.  Good  office  provided  in 
Seattle.  Some  advertising  experience 
required.  $500  per  month  and  ex¬ 
penses.  with  chance  for  advancement, 
please  give  details  of  background  and 
experience,  along  with  other  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Write  Box  3605,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPACE  REPRESENTATIVE 

WEST  COAST 

PROFITABLE  Opportunity  for  rep¬ 
resentative  to  handle  West  Coast  salsa 
for  4  or  5  magazines  in  varied  fields. 

I  If  interested  write  Box  3633,  Iklitor  ft 
1  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


DUplay  Advertiting 


SPACE  SALESMAN 

Metropolitan  New  York  City  Area 

with  direct  mail  and  promotional  ex* 
perience  for  ABC  consumer  magazine. 
Knowledge  of  antiques  or  allied  fields 
helpful.  Occasional  travel.  Salary  $80 
to  $86  depending  on  experience.  Send 
complete  resume.  Box  3614,  Editor 
£  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Can  make  $100  or  more  week ; 
Leader,  Lovington,  New  Mexico. 


Editorial 


YOUNG  MAN  with  year  or  two  ex¬ 
perience  for  general  and  sports  report¬ 
ing.  Daily  Times,  Glasgow,  Kentucky. 

EXPERIENCED  woman  reporter  for 
society  department.  For  detoils  con¬ 
tact — Nelson  A.  Linden  field.  News 

Editor,  The  News  Palladium,  Benton  { 
Harbor,  Michigan. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  and  fashion  edi¬ 
tor.  200.000  to  260,000  circulation 
field.  Full  details  first  letter.  Will  be 
in  Midwest  for  possible  interviews 
early  September.  Strictly  confidential. 
Box  3603,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

SOUTHERN  New  England  afternoon 
daily,  9,000  circulation,  wants  experi¬ 
enced  reporter  for  all  around  report¬ 
ing  and  feature  work.  Must  be  able 
to  use  camera.  At  least  one  year  ex¬ 
perience  on  small  daily  preferred. 
Good  salary  and  other  benefits.  Box 
3634,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


SPORTS  Editor  for  afternoon,  Sunday 
daily.  Job  demanding.  Prefer  young 
man  from  west,  middle  west.  Please 
send  schooling,  experience,  samples  of 
work,  references.  Managing  editor, 
Idaho  State  Journal,  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

EXPERIENCED  librarian  for  metro¬ 
politan  morning  paper.  Guide  scale 
$84  to  $112.  Box  3616,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FINANCIAL  writer  and  editor  for 
encyclopedia.  Good  educational  back¬ 
ground  _  needed  plus  editing  experience 
in  business,  industry,  economics  and 
agrriculture.  Give  salary  expected  and 
full  detoils.  Write  fVanklin  J.  Meine, 
Editor-in-Chief,  American  Peoples  Hln- 
cyclopedia,  179  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago  1,  Illinois. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


WANTED  —  Beginning  Rejmrter-Pho- 
tographer  for  small  Ohio  Daily.  Should 
be  single,  draft  exempt.  Car  helpful. 
Prefer  recent  J-School  grad  or  equiv¬ 
alent  in  experience.  Box  3626,  Editor 
£  Publisher. _ 

CITY  EDITOR,  40.000  Indiana  Daily. 
Strong  P.M.  MUST  have  Indiana 
background  or  experience.  Real  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  person  with  ability, 
initiative  and  enterprise.  Younger 
man  desired  but  must  have  enough 
experience  to  swing  job.  Permanent, 
chance  to  advance.  Give  education, 
qualifications,  salary  requirements  first 
letter.  Box  3604,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


CONNECTICUT  newspaper  wants  a 
top  ability  experienced  newsman  with 
desk  know-how  to  head  important 
one  man  bureau.  The  man  we  hire 
faces  challenge  in  building  circulation 
and  improving  Editorial  product. 
Write  Box  3629,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


CITY,  COURTHOUSE  Reporter  on 
9.000  daily.  Must  be  alert,  energetic, 
in  good  town.  Promotion  possibilities 
for  right  person.  Cliff  Coughlin,  City 
Editor,  Dixon  Illinois  Evening  Tele¬ 
graph. 


EDITORS  (2)  (female).  Editing  and 
production  experience ;  medical  or  sci¬ 
ence  background  heloful :  to  28  years ; 
$66-$70.  PLaza  (New  York)  8-0266. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — For  afternoon  daily 
in  25,000  sports-minded  Central  Ohio 
city.  Send  background,  experience  and 
samples  of  work  to  Managing  Editor, 
Eagle-Gazette,  Lancaster,  Ohio. 


WIRE  EDITOR  in  Wisconsin  city  of 
80.000  population.  Experienced  man  or 
will  train  J-school  graduate.  State 
references,  salary  ren'drements.  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Rword-Herald,  Wausau, 
Wisconsin. 


WIRE  EDITOR 

Sports,  small  town  daily.  Can  use 
b^inner.  Bryan.  Ohio.  Times. 


Salesmen 

GRAPHIC  ARTS 
SALESMAN 


HELP  WANTED 

Promotion — Public  Relations 


PUBLICITY  Man— preferably  in  SO’s 
with  newspaper  or  wire  service  back¬ 
ground  plus  business  sense  and  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  business  press.  Write 
Box  3626,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


WANTED 

Working  Foreman  for  Day  Side 

One  capable  of  makeup  and 
other  work  in  composing 
room.  Good,  steady  situation 
for  right  person  furnishing 
first-class  recommendations. 
Employes  of  our  Compos¬ 
ing  Room  ITU  members. 
Reasonable  housing  avail¬ 
able.  Write  full  information 
to  Cecil  B.  Highland,  Presi¬ 
dent  and  General  Manager, 
(Clarksburg  Publishing  Co., 
Clarksburg,  West  Virginia. 


WE  ARE  a  commercial  rotary  plant 
of  a  large  volume  nature.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  man  qualified  to  perform  the 
following : 

1)  Take  charge  of  Mechanical  and 

Production  Departments. 

2)  Be  responsible  for  all  plant  opera¬ 

tion  including  follow-through. 

3)  Be  able  to  eliminate  a  good  part 

of  all  waste. 

4)  Be  able  to  eventually  make  us 

more  efficient  than  we  are  now. 
6)  Be  able  to  improve  immeasurably 
our  quality  of  printing. 

The  following  qualifications  are  not 
necessary  but  desirable: 

a)  Around  46  years  of  age. 

b)  Married. 

c)  Clean  social  habits. 

d)  Background  should  be  engineering 

or  should  have  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  phases  of  our  type 
of  printing. 

e)  Have  no  objections  to  living  on  the 

Pacific  Coast  for  the  rest  of  his 
working  life. 

IF  YOU  are  sincere  in  thinking  yon 
are  capable  of  filling  this  position, 
write,  giving  all  necessary  details  and 
include  annual  salary  you  expect.  Box 
3541,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


WRITERS  SERVICE 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


BIG  CLASSIFIED  REVENUES 
DON’T  “JUST  HAPPEN”  .  .  . 

IN  most  markets  lineage  limits  are 
determined  ONLY  by  skill  and  know¬ 
how  of  classified  staff  people. 

THE  20-WEEK  Howard  Parish  Clas¬ 
sified  Training  Program  pays  off  BIG 
and  FAST.  Scores  of  distinguished 
newspapers  now  use  the  Parish  cor¬ 
respondence  course. 

TIGHTLY  organized  plan  stays  under 
your  control  at  all  times.  Staffers  re¬ 
ceive  full-range  drilling  in  sales,  copy, 
classified  competence  that  gets  busi¬ 
ness.  Written  exams  positively  re¬ 
quired — phonys  flunked. 

FULL  20-week  Course  $60.  Registra¬ 
tion  $12.  per  enrollce — balance  $3.00 
per  enrollee  per  week  for  16  weeks. 
Enroll  selected  staffers  immediately— 
or  request  full  data  return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2900  W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Artists — Cartoonists 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  with  4 
years’  experience  wants  job  on  daily 
newspaper  dedicated  to  promote  na¬ 
tional  and  local  unity  and  to  build 
up  on  what’s  good  rather  than  to  be 
perpetually  looking  for  something  bad 
to  hit  at.  Must  be  right  wing,  and 
anti-tariff.  Box  3431,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 


OVERLOADED  Circulation  Han  doing 
work  of  CM.  City,  Country,  Super¬ 
visor,  and  Promotion  Men.  ’Thus  im¬ 
pairing  thoroughness  and  efficiency. 
Will  settle  for  any  one  position  where 
thoroughness  counts.  Now  earning  one 
to  one  twenty-five  per  week.  Write 
Box  8436,  Editor  £  Publisher. _ 

FORMER  Assistant  Manager  on 
merged  paper  seeks  immediate  con¬ 
nection.  Thirty  years  successful  expe¬ 
rience.  Can  change  to  or  invigorate 
Little  Merchant  organization  and  show 
steady  growth  through  carrier  promo¬ 
tion.  Know  single  mail,  traffic, 
country  and  promotion  in  all  cate¬ 
gories.  ABC  figures  prove  ability. 
Best  references.  Box  3619,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


NEED  at  once  Managing  Editor.  Man 
and  wife  team  preferred.  Man  for  ad 
soliciting,  wife  for  office  work,  news 
writing.  Old  established  county  seat 
weekiy.  Top  pay  for  team  who  quali¬ 
fies.  Banner,  McKenzie,  Tennessee. 

REPOR’TER  job  open  at  Evening 
Record,  Ravenna,  Ohio,  on  aggressive 
daily  in  non-metropolitan  field.  Wire 
or  write  to  A.  R.  Sicuro  or  R.  C.  Dix 
at  the  news  pai)er. 

REPOR’TER-Photographer,  young  man 
or  young  woman,  college,  for  general 
assignment.  Estherville,  Iowa,  Daily 
News. 


REPOR’TER,  young  New  York  resi¬ 
dent  for  news  bureau.  Must  be  accu¬ 
rate,  capable,  rapid.  I^ii  details  to 
Box  3537,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

SOCIETY  Editor-photographer 
Single,  $60.00  start. 

Leader,  Lovington,  New  Mexico 

“SPORTS  WRITER  of  two  to  four 
years  experience ;  with  imagination 
and  ability  to  develop  sports  programs : 
on  newspaper  in  mid-western  city  of 
60,(K)0,  college  and  high  schools ;  one 
with  ability  to  write  coiumn,  promote 
sports  and  to  cultivate  ciientele.  Prefer 
young  man  now  stymied  in  some 
sports  department.  Excellent  working 
conditions  and  advancement  with  re¬ 
sults.  Box  3618,  Editor  £  Publisher” 


WESTCHES’TER.  Editorial  Assistont- 
Repottor.  Strong  in  layout  and  make¬ 
up  with  ability  to  originate  and  write 
feature  stories  and  cover  county  news. 
Ebcciting  opportunity  on  new  100,000 
circulation  county — wide  weekly.  Write 
to  New  York  office ;  The  'Westchester 
Forecast,  434  Broadway,  New  York  13, 
or  phone  WAlker  5-1665.  Replies  held 
confidential. 


Fairchild  SCAN-A-GRAVER 

Excellent  opportunity  for  top- 
notch  man  experienced  in  both 
the  advertising  and  news  func¬ 
tions  of  smaller  newspaper 
publications.  Good  knowledge 
of  photographv  required.  Age 
— 28  to  40.  Salary  plus  ex¬ 
penses. 

Convenient  interviews  will  be 
arranged  in  your  area  if  you 
qualify. 

Submit  complete  re¬ 
sume  stating  experi¬ 
ence.  age.  references 
and  salary  require¬ 
ments,  to : 

Mr.  R.  C.  McPherson 

FAIRCHILD 

Camera  &  Instrument  Corp. 
Room  1057 

I  I  I  West  Washington  St. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Mechanical 


MACHINIST,  card  holder  preferred — 
Upstate  New  York  daily  newspapers — 
references  please.  Write  Box  8608, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


SALESMAN  with  Promotion  and  di¬ 
rect  mail  experience.  See  “Help- 
Display”  ad  Box  8614. 


Free  Lance  Writers 


“PAY  TO  THE  ORDER  OF  . . .  7” 
Over  2,700  markets  are  buying  from 
free  lance  writers.  The  staff  of  the 
world’s  largest  writers’  magazine  helps 
new  writers  break  into  this  field.  For 
FREE  details  plus  a  FREE  copy  of 
WRITER’S  DIGEST,  write  Clark  Rob¬ 
erts,  Writer’s  Digest,  22  E.  12th 
Street,  Cincinnati  10,  Ohio. 


_ Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
PAST  records  show  consistent  gains. 
Now  manager  on  Metropolitan  Daily, 
seeks  better  opportunity.  Likes  clial- 
lenge,  therefore  can  handle  any  site 
operation.  Go  anywhere.  Available 
thirty  days.  Write  in  confidence  to 
Box  3226,  Editor  £  Publisher. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  4,  1954 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


GOAL  MINDED  BJ  sraduate,  31,  mar¬ 
ried,  seeks  resitonsible  administrative 
position  with  progressive  publisher. 
Sound  9  years  office,  circulation,  clas¬ 
sified  managerial  exiierience  on  dai¬ 
lies.  Replies  answered.  Box  3638, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

- PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT 

Newspaper  accountant  —  Advertising 
and  business  office  experience  plus 
specialist  in  newsprint  and  waste  ac¬ 
countability.  Over  20  years’  service 
on  2  large  dailies  in  chain  organiza¬ 
tion.  Minimum  36,600.  Desire  change 
to  Chart  Areas  2  or  6.  Box  3612, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

NOTICES 


ARE  YOU  MOVING? 

Please  allow  two  weeks  for  a  change 
of  address  and  be  sure  to  give  us  the 
OLD  as  well  as  the  NEW  address. 
Saves  time  I 

Editor  ft  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 

Display  Advertising 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR;  over  SO 
years’  experience,  creative,  sales  and 
management  plus  useful  publishing 
know-how.  Cost  conscious,  can  help 
plug  leaks.  Enjoy  small-city  field, 
favors  mild  climate.  Start  September. 
3116  minimum.  To  expedite,  please 
airmail  details.  Box  3629,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AHENTION  PUBLISHERS! 

ADVERTISING  man  with  seasoned 
background  available  for  managerial 
post  (either  local  or  national).  Expe¬ 
rience  covers  promotional  food  activity 
as  well  as  national  representation.  Can 
act  as  assistant  to  publisher  or  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  Middleaged.  married. 
Prefer  city  of  60,000  to  100,000  pop¬ 
ulation.  Interviews  invited.  References 
of  high  quality  furnished.  Write  Box 
3631,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SUCCESSFUL  advertising  man  now 
desires  permanent  position  on  live  dis¬ 
play  staff  with  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  14  years  effective  copy- 
layout-selling  experience.  Outstanding 
record  of  achievement.  Pleasant  per¬ 
sonality-loves  people.  Sincere,  ambi¬ 
tious,  enthusiastic.  Highest  references. 
Colorado.  California  preferred  but  in¬ 
terested  in  any  location  where  job  is 
right!  Married.  30.  Box  3606.  Editor 
A_Publisher.  _ 

_ Editorial _ 

ESTABLISHED  book  columnist  will 
supply  weekly  column  free  to  several 
more  small  newspapers.  Box  3320. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER.  Four 
years'  experienra  Northwest  dailies, 
Iwking  for  imsition  with  newspaper, 
house  organ,  specialized  publication ; 
go  anywhere.  Box  3327,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

CITY  ^itor,  daily  66,000  seeks  new 
job.  Write  Box  8460,  Editor  A  Pub- 
Iji^er. 

WASHINGTON  coverage  by  reporter, 
feature  writer.  long  experience  Wash¬ 
ington  newspapers,  national,  interna¬ 
tional.  social  scene.  Box  8821,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

CHICAGO  Magazine  Editor,  10  years’ 
experience,  seeks  local  ^itorial  or 
public  relations  spot,  with  future. 
College  graduate,  29 :  editing,  writing, 
layout.  Box  8407,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lUher. 

COMPETENT  newsman,  now  em¬ 
ployed  Chart  Area  9,  seeks  metropoli¬ 
tan  desk  or  small  daily  editor  spot. 
Dependable  and  experienced.  Box  8422, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

COPYREADER,  young,  14  years’  ex¬ 
perience  ;  nine  on  metropolitan  pa¬ 
pers.  Desires  change.  Box  3482.  ^i- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

VE^RSATILE  WRITER.  16  years  from 
Cub  to  Editor’s  duties  on  daily,  circula¬ 
tion  16,000,  also  active  executive  Air 
Craft  pilot  with  current  certificates, 
in  ONI  World  War  11,  seeking  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  aviation  writer.  Resume  on 
request.  Box  8445,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WRITER- BOOK  REVIEWER.  36~. 
Proven  weekly  feature  with  promo¬ 
tional  aids,  by  experienced  newspa¬ 
perman.  Free  trial  offer.  Box  8416, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


From  one  publisher  to  another: 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY 

For  you  to  acquire  editor  or  assistant 

YOUNG  man  with  about  ten  years’ 
experience  on  all  beats,  wire  desk, 
and  four  years  as  editor  of  7,000 
circulation  evening  paper.  Good  edi¬ 
torial  and  column  writer.  One  of  his 
columns  published  by  Readers  Digest. 
Also  knows  photography.  Married, 
two  children,  Protestant,  good  mor¬ 
als,  4  years  in  Navy,  2  years  college, 
native  of  Nebraska.  Desire  to  locate 
this  man  where  he  will  have  better 
future.  Due  to  circumstances  he  it 
at  top  of  ladder  here. 

Write  in  full  confidence  to 
Harry  W.  Haines,  Publisher 
Courier  News,  Blytheville,  Arkansas 


EDITOR-WRITER,  6  years  experience 
newspaper  and  magazine.  Can  handle 
house  organ  type  publication  start  to 
finish.  Photography.  Box  8417,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher.  __________ 

R^ORTER  -  deskman  -  photographer. 
27,  seeks  PM  daily  spot.  Chart  Area 
2.  Ambitious,  responsible.  All  beats 
41  years.  BA.  Vet.  Box  3420,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

roiTOR 

SKILLED  in  news  and  feature  writ¬ 
ing.  copy  editing,  layouts  and  produc¬ 
tion  ;  thorough  knowledge  of  typog¬ 
raphy. 

SEEKS  job  on  consumer,  trade  or 
company  magazine.  Hobbies  are  pho- 
tography,  philately  and  travel.  Prefer 
Chart  Areas  1  or  2.  Box  3423,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  HAND'YMAN,  BA.  MA. 
who  has  done  2  years  of  rewrite, 
editing,  press-supervision,  layout,  an 
occasional  editorial,  review  and  article 
for  famous  weekly  journal  of  opinion 
is  seeking  job  in  magazine  or  book 
publishing.  Age  28,  Vet.  Box  8617, 

Mitor  A  Publisher. _ _ _ 

COPYREADER.  6  edition,  over  100.- 
000  seeks  change.  Chart  Area  2.  AB 
English,  1  Law,  3  years  daily  experi- 

enTO^ _ Box  3639^  Editor  A  Publisher. 

(XIPYREADER.  Heavy  slot,  makeup, 
news  editor  experience,  can  do  finan¬ 
cial  or  sports.  23  years  New  York 
evening  paper,  46.  healthy,  vet,  free 
to  travel  any  city  100,000  or  over. 
Capable  of  aiding  executives.  Box 

3625,  ^Itor  A  Publisher. _ 

COUR’T  reporter  with  11  years’  expe¬ 
rience  on  daily  of  20,000  wants  to 
move  to  metropolitan  paper.  Total  of 
12  years  experience  in  general  news 
reporting  on  same  paper.  Woman,  sin¬ 
gle,  B.A.  degree.  Box  8514,  Editor  A 

Publisher _ _ 

EDITOR  and  Ad  man,  now  located 
well,  wants  to  locate  himself  better. 
Box  3524.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDI’TORIAL  WRITER  —  Managing 
I  Nitor  16.000  and  6.000  dallies  31 
I  years :  U.P.  bureau  manager :  Prince¬ 
ton  high  honors,  history  major:  age 
32  ;  married ;  references,  all  employers. 
F.  H.  Bradford,  224  8th  Street  West, 

Kalispell,  Montana. _ 

FARM  EDITOR  experienced  all  phases 
newspapering.  Seeks  permanent  change. 
Box  3510,  Nitor  A  Publisher.  _ 
REPORTER-EDITOR^seeksTob  on  la¬ 
bor  publication.  Experience,  single, 
draft  exempt,  have  labor  organization 
references.  Chart  Areas  6  or  7.  Box 

8511,  Editor  A  Publirfier. _  _ 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  em¬ 
phasis  on  photos  seeks  job  on  medium 
or  large  P.M.  daily  Chart  Area  12. 
Available  immediately.  21  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  routine  news  and  photo  as¬ 
signments,  school  activities,  features. 
34.  single,  ear.  Box  3518.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

^EPORTEirrTHOTOGRAPHER,  31. 
vet,  BA  in  joumaiism.  31  years  news 
and  features,  some  desk.  Desires  eve¬ 
ning  daily  or  radio  news  in  Chart 
Areas  2,  8.  or  5.  Box  8582.  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ _ _ _ 

RETOR’TER — 24,  six  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  daily ;  general  assignment,  court 
features,  sports,  rewrite,  etc.  Top  ref¬ 
erences  ;  don’t  drink.  Write  Box  3521, 
Editor  A  Pubiisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


REPORTER,  singie,  young,  BA.  draft 
exempt,  five  years’  experience,  most 
beats,  general,  features,  now  in  (^art 
Area  6.  wants  work  with  daily  or 
news  service.  Photo.,  resume  on  re- 
Qfuest.  Box  3528.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
sports'”  EDITOR— 34,”  eight  years 
large  daily.  Experienced  writer,  slot, 
makeup.  Prefer  Chart  Area  6.  Box 

8515,  Ikiitor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

SPORTS  WRITCT.  28,  3  years  dai¬ 
lies.  Mature,  experienced,  capable. 
Box  3535,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

10  YEARS  ^ily  experience — Editor,  ! 
reporter.  Sports,  city,  camera.  Mature 
(84),  civic,  famiiy  man  seeks  spot  on  i 
P.M.  daily.  Chart  Area  6.  Now  daily  ' 
editor.  Good  reason  for  change.  Ref- 
erences.  Box  3518,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
THE  BIG  city  ain’t  what  it’s  supposed 
to  be.  Young  sports  writer-^itor 
wants  to  get  back  to  medium  sized 
daily.  Proven  record.  Top  references. 
Can  cure  your  headaches  for  good. 
Prefer  midwest.  Box  3516,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ _ 

THOROUGHLY  experienced  Reporter- 
Rewriteman  seeks  wider  opportunity  ^ 
in  permanent  spot.  Married,  age  29, 
now  employed.  Background,  metropoli¬ 
tan  and  small  town  dailies.  Box  3509, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WIDELY-experienced  newsman,  Time- 
Life  freelance,  seeks  European  assign¬ 
ments,  (correspondence,  commentary, 
special  reports)  from  publications, 
syndicates,  public  relations  firms.  Flu¬ 
ent  French  and  Spanish.  John  J. 
Bloomfield.  Wagons-Lits  Cook,  Gre¬ 
noble,  France. _ _  _ 

YOUNG  college  graduate.  24,  seeks  i 
news  opportunity — salary  secondary. 
Box  3530,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
AGGRESSIVE  reporter-deskman  seeks 
PM  spot.  Chart  Areas  2.  8,  4  or  6. 
Competent,  responsible.  Three  years 
reporting;  one.  desk.  J-Grad,  vet,  \ 
single.  Box  3628,  Editor  A  Publisher,  i 

COPYDESK  job  wanted  by  reiwrter:  I 
12  years  on  large,  small  dailies.  I 
Worked  on  sports  and  city  desk.  MA,  ; 
89.  married.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  10,  I 
11,  12.  Box  8632.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITED  small  Midwest  daily  two  | 
years.  Familiar  all  phases.  Want  i 
spot  on  larger  metropolitan  daily.  Box 
8607,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  Assistant  —  Exi>erienced 
in  writing,  research,  interviewing, 
photography  on  news,  feature  and 
company  publications.  College  gradu¬ 
ate.  Box  3630,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE 
Exceptional  professional,  civic  and  ed¬ 
ucational  background.  Has  directed 
news  operation  on  papers  of  8,000  to 
400.000  circulation.  Experienced  in 
problems  of  costs,  personnel,  produc¬ 
tion  and  policy.  Qualified  to  advise 
publisher,  assist  chief  editor,  or  take 
full  charge  of  putting  out  paper,  in¬ 
cluding  editorial  page.  High  stand¬ 
ards.  Top  references.  Box  3345, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR.  WRITER— Editorial,  Execu¬ 
tive.  Reporter.  Top  metropolitan 
newspapers  including  foreign  and 
Washington  experience.  Vet,  M.A., 
age  44.  Go  anywhere.  Box  3610, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR,  telegraph, 
news  desks.  Know  makeup,  editorials. 
Sober,  reliable.  Robert  Flowers.  330 
Third  Avenue  North,  Twin  Falls, 
Idaho.  Phone  2393  R. 


JOURNALISM  graduate,  24,  Army 
PIO,  qualified  in  military  affairs, 
wants  start  as  reporter.  Will  relo¬ 
cate  anywhere  in  U.S.  Speaks  Ger¬ 
man.  For  resume.  Box  8625,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

JUNE  GRAD,  editor  award-winning 
college  daily,  some  professional  expe¬ 
rience,  21,  single,  draft  exempt,  seeks 
beginning  spot.  Chart  Areas  2,  3,  6, 
Box  3620.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  Editor.  Over  26  years 
experience.  Good  organizer.  Can 
train  inexperienced,  inexpensive  grad¬ 
uates  to  become  good  reporters.  Now 
employed.  Medium  to  small  daily  de¬ 
sired.  Box  8621,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


PERCEPTIVE  REPORTER.  Feature 
writer  with  lucid,  humorous  style. 
3  years  daily  experience.  Vet,  27, 
single.  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  M.A.  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  Box  3331,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  who  digs  for  stories  with 
rainbows  of  color  and  strives  for 
chuckles  in  routine  copy  wants  re¬ 
sponsible  poet  on  Eastern  daily.  3 
years  beat,  general  assignment,  fea¬ 
tures  on  Chart  Area  2  dailies. 
J-Grad.  married.  25,  vet,  own  car. 
Box  3627,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER,  27,  stymied.  Has 
3  years  midwest  experience,  married, 
father,  ex  GI,  college  grad,  wants  op¬ 
portunity  on  daily  in  chart  area  10. 
Box  3606,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


VET.  SINGLE.  24,  J-Grad.  ARMY 
PIO.  free  lance  sales.  Byline,  top 
references.  Brains,  ambition,  imagi¬ 
nation.  Wants  start  as  reporter  on 
daily.  Box  3622,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


VET,  24,  can  leave  immediately. 
Joumaiism  and  advertising  back¬ 
ground.  Ivy  League  graduate.  Box 
3611,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


VETERAN  NEWSPAPERMAN,  now 
executive  editor,  seeks  change.  Has 
impressive  record  in  rejuvenating 
fioundering  paper,  increasing  circula¬ 
tion,  boosting  morale,  operating  eco¬ 
nomically.  Solid  Background.  812- 
16,000  class.  Box  3609,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WANT  general  reporting  and/or  fea¬ 
ture  writing  on  daily.  20,000-40,000 
circulation.  Chart  Area  6  or  8.  Five 
years’  experience  plus  two  years’  man¬ 
uscript  editing.  MA  degree,  female. 
Write  Box  3623,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER.  feature  writer, 
seeks  iwrmanent  location.  Chart  Area 
12,  daily.  Nearly  8  years’  experience, 
vet,  single,  car.  Box  3519.  ^itor  A 
Publisher. 

Promotion — Public  Relations 


NEWSPAPER 
PROMOTION  MAN- 

ASSISTANT  metropolitan  or  manager 
smaller  daily.  6  years’  experience  ad¬ 
vertising.  circulation  and  editorial  pro- 
i  motion,  research,  sales  presentations, 
'  ad  sales  with  2  top  metropolitan  dai¬ 
lies.  BSJ  in  newspaper  manasrement. 
28,  married,  veteran.  Box  3536,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
poet  wanted  by  newspaperman  with 
12  years  experience  as  reporter,  city 
wire,  sports  editor  on  small,  large 
dailies.  Taught  journalism,  supervised 
publications.  MA,  married,  89.  Box 
3631,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  of  National  Business  Maga- 
tine  rose  from  ranks  through  report¬ 
ing,  advertising,  sales  promotion.  Has 
deep  insight  into  industrial  publicity 
techniques,  simple,  obvious,  but  effec¬ 
tive.  Like  to  apply  with  Public  Re¬ 
lations  firm.  Ad  agency,  or  Top  Com¬ 
pany  in  Metropolitan  New  York. 
Box  3624,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

AID  in  soiving  your  press  operating 
printing  problems.  New  or  used  press, 
i  28  years  pressman,  also  had  practical 
1  experience  in  operating  and  supervi- 
I  sion  of  pressrooms.  Full  referenees. 
Aggressive.  I  seek  a  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  on  afternoon  daily  in  middle  west 
or  eastern  states.  Box  8520,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

SHIRT-SLEEVED  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent.  10  years  successful  opera¬ 
tion  with  scientific  management.  Com¬ 
petent  craftsman.  Strong  on  leader¬ 
ship.  coat  control,  training.  Experi¬ 
enced  with  and  like  TTS.  AIm  2 
years  as  business  manager.  Loyal, 
young,  energetic.  Experienced  with 
expanding  daily.  Want'  responsibility, 
liard  work.  Desire  to  buy  home,  take 
part  in  community  activity.  Wel¬ 
come  rigid  investigation.  Goal  srill 
be  “lowest  page  coat,  best  production 
in  area.”  Chart  Area  12,  11,  9  or  10. 
Box  8608,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  E  &  P  Staff 

(While  Robert  U.  Brown  is  on  vacation.) 

What  kind  of  an  editorial  bier  felt  that  Ralph  Byers  had 
sendoff  am  I  going  to  get?  met  those  questions  and  those 
Doubtless,  many  an  editorial  problems  with  integrity  and  in¬ 
writer  has  pondered  that  ques-  telligence.” 
tion  while  trying  to  write  some-  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

thing  kind  and  meaningful,  yet 

different  from  the  run-of-mill  Jim  Ellis  was  pounding  out 
eulogy  stuff,  about  a  neighbor  his  Baltimore  Orioles  story  at 
or  a  local  dignitary  or  a  fellow  3  a.m.,  after  a  night  game.  He 
worker.  was  seated  at  his  portable  in 

An  editorial  in  the  Jackson  front  of  an  open  window  in  his 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot  the  apartment  when  suddenly  a  bird 
other  day  was  a  tribute  to  Ralph  flew  in,  struck  him  in  the  chest. 
Byers  of  the  Ann  Arbor  He  grabbed  his  typewriter  (“I 
(Mich.)  News,  in  particular,  guess  I  thought  I  had  to  protect 
but  it  might  well  have  been  it  from  the  awful  thing”), 
written  with  (name  to  be  filled  ducked,  stumbled  and  fell  on 
in)  and  probably  that’s  why  it  the  typewriter,  injuring  one  rib. 
was  captioned  merely  “An  Edi-  Stunned,  he  laid  on  the  floor 
tor  Passes.”  Carl  Saunders  almost  a  half  hour  before  fi- 
wrote  it.  nally  arising  and  chasing  the 

Try  it  on  for  size:  bird  out  double  windows  in  an- 

“They  consigned  the  last  re-  other  part  of  the  apartment, 
mains  of  a  newspaper  editor  to  His  machine  damaged,  he  re- 
the  eternal  dust  of  Forest  Hill  treated  to  the  safer  sports  de¬ 
cemetery  in  Ann  Arbor  Friday,  partment  of  the  Evening  Sun 
“In  that  casket  was  a  man  to  finish  his  story  at  6  a.m. 
who  had  lain  awake  nights  won-  ♦  ♦  * 

dering  if  he  had  done  right  in 

insisting  that  the  name  of  a  When  Max  Goodwin,  editor 
young  felon  be  published.  After  and  publisher  of  the  weekly 
all,  it  wasn’t  a  first  or  second  Lemon  Globe  (Calif.)  Review, 
offense.  True,  the  family  suf-  wrote  an  editorial  lambasting 
fered;  but  what  is  the  obliga-  the  way  society  news  is  handled 
tion  of  a  newspaper?  by  newspapers,  he  didn’t  expect 

“There  was  a  man,  now  dead,  (but  might  have  known)  he 
who  had  made  those  numerous  would  be  thrust  into  the  glar- 
decisions  which  confront  all  edi-  ing  spotlight, 
tors.  Should  he  share  with  the  The  former  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
public  the  sordid  and  graphic  Post  advertising  staff  salesman 
details  of  a  divorce  trial?  bought  the  Review  several  years 
Should  he  stand  against  friends  ago  and  announced  it  would  not 
in  editorial  presentation  of  a  have  a  society  column.  His  re¬ 
policy  he  believed  right?  Should  cent  editorial  restated  his  policy 
he  stubbornly  insist  upon  pub-  and  attributed  a  chronic  con- 
lishing  the  name  of  a  drunk  dition  of  editorial  nausea  to  a 
driver  of  a  prominent  family?  personal  experience,  to  wit: 
Should  he  hypocritically  shed  a  “Not  long  ago  I  attended  a 
tear  for  a  former  public  offi-  function  at  which  I  offered  some 
cial  whom  he  personally  knew  sideline  comments  about  as  deep 
to  be  unworthy  but  whom  others  as  the  plating  on  a  $17  gold 
were  mourning?  watch.  When  I  read  about  it 

“Day  after  day  this  man,  in  a  society  column  a  week  later 
whose  soul  had  passed  into  the  the  scene  had  been  changed, 
mysterious  tomorrow,  had  The  settings  had  become  exotic 
wrestled  with  himself  courage-  instead  of,  as  they  actually 
ously  to  publish  the  speeches  were,  tawdry.  The  comments 
and  protestations  of  politicians  were  sparkling  instead  of  the 
with  whom  he  disagreed  but  trite  ones  I  had  uttered.  The 
who  were  entitled  to  their  day  whole  event  appeared  as  a  gay 
in  the  newspaper  columns.  and  colorful  affair  among  intel- 
“In  common  with  all  who  live  lectuals,  instead  of  the  boresome 
within  the  sound  of  newspaper  mess  it  actually  was. 
presses,  he  had  found  inner  joy  “In  fact,  the  divergence  of 
in  the  thrills  of  journalism,  the  ‘social’  and  the  actual  was 
He  had  lived  with  the  news,  so  startling  that  I  foreswore 
And  daily  the  news  had  pre-  all  society  columns  in  newspa- 
sented  him  with  questions  and  pers  that  I  will  publish.  My 
problems.  readers  are  not  going  to  be  put 

“Those  who  gathered  at  his  to  the  indignity  of  lending  bulk. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Sept.  8-10 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers, 
Summer  meeting,  Wentworth-by-the-Sea,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Sept.  11-12 — Allied  Dally  Newspapers  of  Washington,  annual 
meeting,  Alderbroolc,  Wash. 

Sept.  12-14 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classi¬ 
fied  Clinic,  Hotel  Berkshire,  Reading,  Pa. 

Sept.  17-19 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  18th 
annual,  Multnomah  Hotel,  Portland,  Ore. 

Sept.  17-19 — Maryland  Press  Association  and  DelMarVa  Press 
Association,  joint  meeting,  George  Washington  Hotel,  Ocean  City, 

Md. 

Sept.  17-19  — New  England  Weekly  Press  Association,  Fall  confer¬ 
ence,  Banner  Lodge,  Moodus,  Conn. 

Sept.  19-21 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  19-22 — Western  Classified  Association,  annual  convention, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Sept.  24— Minnesota  Editors'  Short  Course,  37th  annual.  University 
of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

Sept.  26-29 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance 
Officers,  annual  meeting.  Hotel  Statler,  Detroit. 

Sept.  27-29 — Southern  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  25th 
annual  meeting,  Jung  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Oct  1-8 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

Oct.  4 — Newspaperboy  Day. 

Oct.  1-3 — Rocky  Mountain  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Albany, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Oct.  1-2 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Hotel 
Madison,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Oct.  4-12 — Inter-American  Press  Association,  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Oct.  4-5 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  6-9 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Grove  Park, 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

Oct.  8-9 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Penn-Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Oct.  14-17 — National  Editorial  Association,  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel. 
Chicago. 

Oct.  15 — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Better  Newspaper  Institute, 
Rutgers  University.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

but  no  importance,  to  eulogies  mention  of  name,  $3  if  men- 
for  some  bums  whose  only  claim  tinned  in  lead,  $5  if  in  headline, 

to  fame  is  being  a  friend  of  ♦  •  • 

some  society  news  writer.”  Heard  at  a  press  conference: 

And  we  thought  the  day  of  A  business  news  reporter  on  a 
the  social  arbiter  in  the  news-  metropolitan  daily  picked  up  a 
paper  office  was  past.  Do  you  tip  on  a  good  story,  called  the 
mean  to  tell  us  that  the  “Old  public  relations  man  of  com- 
Girl”  (politely  speaking)  still  pany  involved,  found  himself 
gets  away  with  a  blue  book  asking  questions  of  fellow  staff 

policy?  We  knew  one  once  who  member.  (PR  is  his  day-off  oc- 

had  a  system  of  fees,  $2  per  cupation.) 
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Interested  in  narrower  column  measure? 

HERE  ARE  S  FACES 
FOR  COMPOSITION 
ON  1iy2-PICA 
COLUMNS 

{Exclusive  with  Linotype) 


8  Linotype  Faces 

each  with  Bold  Face 

For  Classified 

5%-pt.  Corona  A90) 
5*^-pt.  Ionic  No.  5  (5%  A88) 

For  Text 

7V^-pt.  Corona  (7%  A52) 
7^-pt.  Excelsior  (7Vi  A58) 
7%-pt.  Ionic  No.  5  (714  A60) 
714 -pt.  Paragon  (714  A54) 
8-pt.  Corona  (8A900) 

8-pt.  Majestic  (8A624) 


Si't  in  Linotype  CoronOt  E'rfHir  Bold  Comlenned  aud  membera  of  the  Spartan  family 


Only  Linotype  offers  the  publisher  contempla¬ 
ting  changeover  to  11  J-pica  columns  eight  agate 
and  text  faces  from  which  to  choose. 

They  have  been  thoroughly  revised  to  conform 
to  the  new  measure,  yet  their  basic  design  is  the 
same  as  the  comparable  standard  TTS  design. 

They  can  be  used  manually  or  set  from  regular 
wire-service  tapes  to  give  you  the  narrower  line 
without  sacrificing  either  legibility  or  editorial 
content.  Ask  your  Linotype  Production  Engi¬ 
neer  for  full  information. 


(*  LINOTYPE 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


Agar  iciat:  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Atlanta,  Claveland,  Son  Francisco,  Los  Angalas.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  RESEARCH 


nted  in  U.  S.  A. 


ooo 


San  Francisco  advertisers  find  their  big  profit 
area  where  sales  are  made  ...  in  the  Primary 
Westbay  market  of  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo 
and  Marin  Counties  (88%  of  United  Parcel 
Deliveries  from  San  Francisco  stores  are  made 
in  this  area). 

Retail  merchants  who  measure  success  bv 
today’s  results  demonstrate  their  c-onfidence  in 
The  San  Francisco  News’  ability  to  sell  to  a 
profitable  family  market . . . 


DEPARTMENT  STORE  ADVERTISING 

FIRST  6  MONTHS,  1954 

(E)  THE  NEWS 

908,745 

+69,916 

(E)  CALL-BULLETIN 

779,906 

-322,812 

M.  CHRONICLE 

720,391 

-267,928 

M.  EXAMINER 

1,549,786 

+  104,317 

S.  CHRONICLE 

537,237 

-306,288 

S.  EXAMINER 

1,601,778 

+228,838 

Follow  the  lead  of  San  Francisco  retailers 

whose  interest  is  to  sell  merchandise  at  a  profit. 


Your  advertising  message  hits  home  vs^hen  it  goes  home  vs^ith 

The  San  Francisco  News 

San  Francisco’s  Leading  HOME  NE^AfSpaper 

Source:  Media  Records 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEWYORK.WorM-r*/egrani<rfwSun  COLUMBUS . Citian 

aEVELAND . Pr«i  ONCINNATI . Post 

PITTSBURGH . Pr*<i  KENTUCKY . Post 

SAN  FRANOSCO . Nows  Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Post 

INDIANAPOLIS . Times  KNOXVILLE  ....  News  Sentine; 


DENVER.  .  .  Rockr  Mountain  News  EVANSVILLE . Press 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Post-Herald  HOUSTON . Press 

MEMPHIS . Press-Scimitar  FORT  WORTH . Press 

MEMPHIS  ...  Cammercial  Appeal  ALBUQUERQUE . Tribune 

WASHINGTON . News  EL  PASO . Herald-Post 


G< 


Hill 


ipartHMnt,  3BO  Pork  Avanu*.  Naw  Tark  CHy 


Chicaga  San  Pranciica  Oatralt  Cincinnati  PhUadalghla  OoBat 


V 


